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The Blair Witch Project 
Mock-documentary goes mainstream 

by Jane Roscoe 
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THE BLAIR WITCH PROJECT is undoubtedly the "sleeper" hit of the year. Made 
for $35,000 and expected to gross over $150 million in the U.S., it has exceeded all 
expectations and been hotly debated and discussed in print, on television and on 
the Internet. It has turned the directors Sanchez and Myrick into celebrities, and 
got them the cover of Time magazine in August 1999. As well as inspiring young 
(poor) filmmakers, it has opened up debates about issues such as genre 
boundaries, and the marketing of mainstream movies. 

THE BLAIR WITCH PROJECT defies any easy categorization. Utilizing the codes 
and conventions of the documentary genre, the story of the three student 
filmmakers who go missing in the Maryland woods while making a documentary 
about the myth of the Blair Witch, provides a new twist on the horror genre. As a 
mock-documentary it constructs a world plausible enough for some sections of the 
audience to be confused as to its ontological status. 

THE BLAIR WITCH PROJECT can be read in a number of different ways 
depending upon what you know (or think you know) about it. It provides an 
excellent case study of the role that extra-textual material (such as websites, 
advertising, and so on) plays in constructing particular viewer positions and 
readings of the film. In this article I want to discuss THE BLAIR WITCH PROJECT 
as a mock-documentary, and I also want to consider the extent to which the film is 
able to construct a reflexive position for viewers that presents a critical 
commentary on documentary and aspects of popular culture. In so doing, I will 
consider the way in which the film utilizes documentary codes and conventions to 
construct a plausible "reality" as well as examining how these various extra-textual 
resources were used in the service of this construction. 

As has been the case with several other mock-documentary texts, THE BLAIR 
WITCH PROJECT caused some confusion as to its ontological status with some 
audience members assuming that the film was a "real" documentary. Mock¬ 
documentary texts usually succeed as hoaxes because viewers fail to read cues that 
reveal the films' fictional status. But while this partly explains these reactions to 
THE BLAIR WITCH PROJECT, I would argue the film partly succeeds as a hoax 
because it has been manufactured as such by the filmmakers. 




No discussion of the film is complete without some consideration of it as a horror 
movie. In the latter part of this article I want to consider the way in which the 
adoption of documentary aesthetics shapes the way we read the horror. Finally, l 
will address THE BLAIR WITCH PROJECT as a film that has taken the mock¬ 
documentary out of the "arthouse" into the mainstream. 

THE VERY MODERN MANUFACTURE OF A HOAX 

One of the most interesting aspects of this film is the way in which it was marketed 
through the Internet. What started off as a cheap and easy way of spreading the 
word about the film became the perfect forum in which to effectively manufacture 
the hoax story of the Blair Witch and of the missing students. Months before the 
official release of the film, there were a number of dedicated websites filtering 
various pieces of information to an Internet audience intrigued by the rumors 
about the film, the witch and the students. Many of these sites had been set up by 
people who had not seen the film but believed it to be a true story. These websites 
effectively participated in the creation of a hoax, either unwittingly because they 
believed the film to be a real documentary about a real disappearance, or through 
colluding with the filmmakers to manufacture and maintain the hoax's hype. 
Initially there was no conscious decision to set the film up as a hoax, but because of 
the early responses to the film, this uncertainty over its ontological status was 
capitalized on by the filmmakers, who refused to confirm or deny that it was a true 
story. 

In June 1998, Haxan Films, the creative team behind THE BLAIR WITCH 
PROJECT, created the official website, f www.blairwitch.coml which racked up 75 
million hits in the first week, fi] [open notes in new window] The site presents 
various "documents" that present information on and evidence about the witch, the 
tapes and the (fictional) filmmakers, and thus the site encourages the browser to 
participate in the hoax, either as a "knowing viewer" or a "believer." 

Although at the Sundance Film Festival in January 1999, the film was categorized 
as a horror movie, there was still enough confusion over the status of the 
"documentary footage" and the story for the "missing" posters that advertised the 
film to have a real impact. There are stories about people traveling to Burkittsville 
to help search for the students and so on. At Sundance, Artisan Entertainment 
bought the film for $1.1 million and very quickly joined in manufacturing the film 
as a horror movie with an edge — it was real horror. Without spending any money 
on traditional advertising, THE BLAIR WITCH PROJECT had already acquired a 
cult status and was guaranteed an audience when it finally opened nationwide in 
July 1999. 

The internet did much more than merely advertise the film, it created a community 
of THE BLAIR WITCH PROJECT fans, who used the websites to communicate 
with each other and participate more broadly in virtual networks. These sites also 
became forums in which to respond to the film. This phenomenon has generated a 
variety of less serious websites; one of the best spoof spin-offs is The Blair Warner 
Project, which was set up after its creators, Cecilia Populus and Trisha Hurlburt, 
saw trailers from the Sundance festival 

(www.geocities.com/SunsetStrip/Lounge/2027/Blair.htmlL It is a tribute site 
which playfully mimics THE BLAIR WITCH PROJECT. Especially funny is its 





poster" which states: 


"In the summer of 1985 three Eastland prep students disappeared into 
the woods while looking for their classmate. One year later, Tootie's 
roller-skates were found..." 

These sites continue to be a place where you can view trailers, talk to the 
filmmakers and swap Blair Witch gossip. Once the film was released in the U.S., 
these sites provided links to reviews, gave access to additional footage, and most 
recently has functioned as a market place for the purchase of the video tapes, and 
other merchandise. [2] 

The Internet has played an important part in publicizing the film, creating a 
market for it, and helping to manufacture the film as a "true story." For those who 
knew the film was a mock-documentary, a complete fiction, surfing the websites 
became a way to knowingly join in the fun. For those who believed the film to be 
true, many of these sites would confirm their beliefs and reinforce them. Either 
way, the web sites can be seen as shaping the way in which audiences could read 
and engage with the film. 

THE CURSE OF THE BLAIR WITCH 

It was not only the internet that contributed to the manufacturing of the hoax; two 
days before the film premiered in New York, the Sci-fi channel showed Tim CURSE 
OF THE BLAIR WITCH, a mock-documentary which detailed the Blair Witch 
Myth, from its origins in the 1785 and the woman thought to be the witch (Elbe 
Kedward), to the present day and the disappearance of the three film students. 
Utilizing the leftover footage from the film, it is presented as an expositional 
documentary and appropriates the expected codes and conventions of that mode. 
Using "experts" (The Blair historian, professors of anthropology, and Folklaw) as 
well as "authentic" looking documents from the time (diaries and letters), its 
objective is to build up an account to convince us that the Blair Witch exists. As 
well as the material on the Blair Witch myth, the show also includes extracts from 
THE BLAIR WITCH PROJECT, which in this context are used as "evidence" to 
support the myth of the Blair Witch. 

The show also works to cue viewers to particular ways of reading THE BLAIR 
WITCH PROJECT. It signposts for viewers the people and the events, picked up 
within THE BLAIR WITCH PROJECT. For example, the story of Coffin Rock, 
where a search party were found disemboweled with strange symbols marking 
their bodies, and the story of Burkittsville resident, Rustin Parr, who is said to have 
murdered 11 children in the 1940s on the orders of the Blair witch. The story of 
Parr gives some hint as to the ending of the film too. In an interview conducted 
with Parr shortly before he was executed, (presented as archival newsreel footage), 
he describes why he killed the children (the Blair Witch told him to) and the 
manner in which he killed the children (with knives). He adds that he made one 
child face the wall while the others were killed. His account is confirmed by a 
young boy who escaped him and death. The boy added that all he could hear was 
"the sound of a girl screaming." 

Myrick and Sanchez had originally intended to use the expert interview material 
and those "primary sources" within THE BLAIR WITCH PROJECT PROJECT 



itself, but were quick to see the potential in the "found footage" scenario. And so 
they utilized the leftover material to present this piece which served to further 
authenticate the tapes and the story of the missing students. It also worked well as 
an extended promotional for the film. 

There are obvious clues to this program's fake status, or at least enough pointers to 
warrant some incredulity toward the material. For example, it had a screening on 
the Sci-Fi channel, itself a forum for often-wacky science fiction fantasy as well as 
for those shows which thrive on contemporary paranoia. The final cast list also 
reveals most of the participants to be actors — only slightly confused by the fact 
that the three people playing the film students use their real names. Like the 
various Internet sites, it becomes another extra-textual resource to be drawn on in 
making sense of the film, used to reinforce the authenticity of the tapes, or to 
highlight its fictionality. 

THE BLAIR WITCH PROJECT'S DOCUMENTARY AESTHETICS 

For THE BLAIR WITCH PROJECT to work as a mock-documentary it requires a 
documentary mode of engagement, [3] that we watch it as if it were a 
documentary. However, such a mode of engagement is offered in the knowledge 
that this is fictional film. The film attempts to guide viewers toward such an 
engagement through its construction of a documentary look. The opening title card 
explicitly cues our reading in this direction: 

"In October 1994, three young filmmakers hiked into the Black Hills 
Forest in Maryland to shoot a documentary about the legend of the 
Blair Witch. A year later their footage was found." 

The titles presented in white type on black background evoke a sense of seriousness 
expected of documentary. It relays the events as occurring in a contemporary 
historical timeframe, and locates the events in a real place, the Black Hills of 
Maryland. This information works to construct a plausible reality which we are 
encouraged to participate in. 

Filmmakers, Sanchez and Myrick wanted THE BLAIR WITCH PROJECT to look as 
believable as possible: 

"We wanted to shoot this thing in such a way that when you see it on 
the screen, it looks totally genuine, like a real documentary. Like a real 
home movie." 

In their attempts to produce a believable document, they employed a number of 
strategies. In order for the three actors to seem convincing as film students, each 
were trained in the use of their camera and equipment and were encouraged to stay 
in character during the eight days of filming. During the shoot they actually did 
camp out in the woods and, like their characters, were essentially deprived of food 
and sleep 

The three actors were fed parts of the script daily so they were never entirely sure 
where their characters would end up. Using a Special Forces consultant, they used 
Global Positioning Systems to mark out various points in the woods. The actors 
were given a map and told each day to make their way to various points on the 



maps. Only told at what time to get there by, they had no idea as to what lay ahead 
for them. Hence, when the three arrive at one particular point to be greeted by 
various stickmen hanging from their tress, their surprise, as is ours, is real. This is 
exactly what makes the film scary. Much of the dialogue was improvised, and a lot 
of the material was captured in the first takes. 

Drawing on the rhetoric of naturalism, fly-on-the-wall, or observational 
documentary promotes the idea that the camera can capture reality as it unfolds. 

[5] Such notions of documentary as pure and unmediated hold much cultural sway, 
and they are reinforced here through the action's spontaneity and the visual style's 
being constructed through the use of the video camera within the film. Like much 
Reality TV or docu-soap, the style looks rather amateurish, which for us as viewers 
tends to signify authenticity and heightens the feeling that we are seeing the world 
as it is. 

The utilization of the video recorder within the film is central to creating this 
feeling for viewers that we are watching the story unfold in an unmediated way. 

The aesthetics of the camcorder look, the shaky frame, the movement in and out of 
focus, the inability to keep the subject(s) within the frame, and the camcorder's 
portability are most often associated with intimacy and authenticity. Within the 
film, the filmmakers use the camcorder to make a video diary, to chart their 
experiences, fears, and in this case their disappearance. The video camera can 
penetrate the most personal and intimate spaces; here it is used to record the 
personal relationships and interactions between the three students. In fact, much 
of the interaction between the characters takes place during moments of filming 
with the video recorder. Heather communicates with Joshua and Michael from 
behind the lens of her camera, distancing herself from them yet controlling them 
by capturing them. This inevitably leads to certain conflicts between the three 
characters. The position constructed for the viewer through the characters' use of 
the video camera is clearly voyeuristic. [6] We are given privileged access to these 
personal moments that otherwise would be denied us. We are encourasged to gaze 
at the characters' faces as the camcorder captures their every emotion[7] and in 
doing so feel as though we are as close to the action as if we were actually present. 
So, the film is fairly successful in constructing a documentary look and encouraging 
a documentary mode of engagement. Clearly, this only one way in which we may 
engage with the film, but if we take up the offer of reading the film as mock¬ 
documentary, then we are able to participate in a number of critical commentaries. 

DECONSTRUCTING THE DOCUMENTARY LOOK 

The film sets up a number of dichotomies or binary oppositions. In addition to the 
oppositions of video recorder/ film, color/ black and white, subjective/ objective, 
we also have these: camera present/ camera absent, irrational/ rational, and 
science/ myth. The video camera presents something of a paradox. On the one 
hand its point-of-view perspective makes us feel that we are seeing the events with 
our own eyes rather than through the lens of a camera. Yet the video camera also 
makes us constantly aware of its presence because the look of the footage, the 
shaky, blurring, often low quality images, and the reminder of the presence of the 
filmmaker. The text indicates the camera's presence in a number of ways. For 
example, the social actors perform for the camera with the "look at me, look at 
what I am doing" so evident in home videos. This is seen in THE BLAIR WITCH 



PROJECT in the early scenes when the video camera captures Joshua and Michael 
playing up to the camera as they prepare for their trip into the woods. 


The camcorder footage is contrasted with that of the 16mm camera, which is used 
to shoot "proper" documentary footage. The film camera's use signifies a different 
intention, to record evidence in the service of the argument. Whereas the video 
camera reveals the private, the film footage provides the public document, the 
official evidence. In the film we are often shown the people and locations — 
presumably shot on the video camera in color — prior to their presentation on film. 
The students' initial contact with the locals is often informal and jokey. Their video 
representations are juxtaposed against the more formal representations on film. 
These juxtapositions actually work to undermine the credibility of the 16mm 
footage, since the video camera footage seems more natural and honest, while the 
film footage seems more staged, more a performance for the camera. 

Juxtaposing video and film footage references a whole range of extra-textual 
debates — such as the tension between traditional (film) and new (video) forms of 
representation, distribution and engagement. Film's elitism is contrasted to video's 
popularity and accessibility, film's expense of film versus video's economy. Film is 
often associated with feature-length documentary and notions of quality, while 
video has an association with "bastardized" forms of documentary, in particular 
Reality TV, and with notions of populism. The highlighting of these dichotomies 
serves to show their constructed nature and to provide a mild critical commentary 
on the issues. Yet although the film may highlight the issues, it leaves it to the 
viewer to develop the arguments in relation to documentary form. 

CLASH OF CODES 

One of the more interesting commentaries on documentary theory centers on the 
clash between science and myth. Here the documentary form stands in to represent 
Science with its claims to be able to explain the socio-historical world. 

"[Documentary] is the domain of non-fiction that has most explicitly 

articulated the scientific yearning."[9] 

"Beyond art, beyond drama, the documentary is evidential, scientific." 

[10] 

As these two film scholars note, the association between doc umentary and the 
discourses of science is a strong and established one. Documentary shares with 
science the objective of discovering truth and knowledge through objective 
collection and testing of evidence, [n] 

The Blair Witch represents the paranormal and that which seems beyond human 
comprehension. In THE BLAIR WITCH PROJECT the rational scientific impulse 
behind the documentary look — to capture, reveal and explain — is set up against 
the supernatural, paranormal and irrational. The film sets up the myth of the Blair 
Witch and the disappearance of the three students as unexplainable. While those 
who believe in the Blair Witch can mobilize various forms of evidence (most 
apparent in The Curse of the Blair Witch ) in support of the myth, the film's story 
defies rational and logical (read scientific) explanation. Likewise, it offers no 
rational explanation for the students' disappearance. Within the film, documentary 



seems the mode of enquiry capable of revealing two truths: that of the myth of the 
Blair Witch (Is it true? Does it have any basis in reality?) and the fate of the three 
students (Is their disappearance linked to the myth? What happened to them?). 

Yet, here documentary fails on both counts. We are left only with the knowledge 
that we cannot trust documentary form to tell the truth. The film brings into 
collision the rational and the irrational, illustrating the limits of science and its 
inability to demystify the social world. 

MOCK-DOCUMENTARY AS MEDIA CRITIC AND CULTURAL CRITIC 

Reading the film as mock-documentary presents the opportunity to engage in a 
critical commentary on documentary, as well as on aspects of popular culture. All 
mock-documentaries contain the potential for critical reflexivity on the nature of 
factual discourse and documentary representations.[12] Unlike other mock- 
documentaries such as MAN BITES DOG (1992), and DAVID HOLZMAN's DIARY 
(1967), this film contains a more muted and implicit critique. In particular, it offers 
a commentary on the documentary filmmaker's role and ethics. Reality TV and the 
fly-on-the-wall docu-soap are now established popular commercial formats but 
have attracted criticism for being exploitative and sensational.[13] And like other 
mock-documentaries that have targeted these forms, WAITING FOR GUFFMAN 
(1996) and ER - AMBUSH (1997), THE BLAIR WITCH PROJECT also questions 
these forms' ethics. THE BLAIR WITCH PROJECT uses some transparent 
strategies to highlight the constructed nature of documentary representations, such 
as having young documentary filmmakers as the central protagonists within a 
narrative that revolves around their attempt to make a documentary. THE BLAIR 
WITCH PROJECT attempts to be a self-reflexive account of filmmaking, laying 
bare the processes usually hidden from the viewer. However, in many ways, these 
strategies in the plotline are heavy handed and obvious and lack the subtly and 
skillfulness that mark the same strategies in a film like MAN BITES DOG. 

What I find most interesting in a mock-documentary is that it breaks the sacred 
relation between the image and the referent so central to documentary. As well as 
offering a potential critique of documentary, THE BLAIR WITCH PROJECT may 
also stimulate a critique of certain aspects of contemporary culture. The film has 
successfully tapped into contemporary fascination with alien abductions, 
supernatural experiences, XFILES-style paranoia and conspiracy theories. While 
the film draws on these wider discourses and in fact feeds on them, it also may be 
read as offering a commentary on such discourses' cultural status. 

READING THE BLAIR WITCH PROJECT AS HORROR 

For me, the film's genre status as horror is the film's least interesting aspect, but 
given that so much critical discussion has focused on its success as a horror film, 
this reading needs some attention. In fact, documentary aesthetics are utilized 
alongside the codes and conventions of horror so that the documentary aesthetic 
seems both to reinforce psychological terror yet also to distance us from it. In 
certain scenes the documentary look convincingly makes the film more frightening. 
For example, halfway through, the lost students begin to show signs of fear. 

Hearing strange noises, they grab a camera and run out of their tent to see if they 
can film something. We are plunged into darkness as they are, left confused, not 
sure what we can see, if we can see anything. The fact that the video camera cannot 
capture what we fear is out there leaves plenty of room for our imagination to fill in 



the gaps. It is creepy not because we see but because we don't. 


In one of the most chilling scenes we see Heather set up the video camera in the 
tent and directly address it (us) in the manner of an on-screen confession. The 
extreme close up of her face barely contains the quivering nose and tearful eyes. 
Her terror is obvious. As she apologizes to friends and family for getting them all 
into this mess, we watch as tears run down her face. The stillness of the image 
contrasts with the sounds of chaos outside the tent. Heather up until now has been 
presented as confident and controlling, but in this scene she now seems vulnerable 
and weak — more like a conventional horror film's stereotypical victim. As in 
conventional horror films, such a scene encourages us to fear for the victim, yet 
unlike a fictional film in which we can turn away and say, "It is not real," the 
documentary engagement here turns this fear back on to us, the audience, with the 
thought, "It could be me." 

Given that we are fed a diet of Hollywood horror movies that compete against each 
other to show the most gore, horrific images and special effects, THE BLAIR 
WITCH PROJECT'S "realism" provides a refreshing alternative. The fact that the 
film looks real holds novelty value but also makes it seem more frightening because 
we believe it could happen to us, too. We are encouraged to read the film as a 
neutral recording of real horror rather than the creation of special effects. 

Of course, the film contains many of contemporary horror movies' expected codes 
and conventions. The young naive victims, monstrous-feminine Blair Witch, and 
references to the paranormal are all staples of the genre.[14] Many viewers may 
react to the documentary codes and conventions as a shorthand way of setting up 
the narrative, which heightens its fright factor through realism. 

Documentary mediamaking proper, especially observational work, makes claims to 
be a "window on reality," and as a genre it constructs an ideal viewing position 
which is essentially voyeuristic."[15] However, the genre also conveys the sense 
that no matter how close the camera gets to the action, people and issues, as 
viewers the camera protects us from the actual consequences of involvement in 
that action. It is possible then even when watching documentaries to feel at a 
distance from the action, to remember the camera's presence and its protective 
qualities. In THE BLAIR WITCH PROJECT while the camera is turned on, it seems 
to put up something between us and the witch. In this way, the use of the video 
camera within the film both draws us into the action yet also serves to distance us 
from the fill impact of the horror. One of the horror genre's characteristics is its 
impulse to reveal horror hilly in all its gruesomeness, [16] yet here we have a film 
that reveals very little. Documentary's claim to capture truth is shown to be a claim 
it cannot live up to. 

MOCK-DOCUMENTARY AS MAINSTREAM CINEMA 

As THE BLAIR WITCH PROJECT takes mock-documentary out of the arthouse 
and into the mainstream, it has achieved phenomenal success. In fact, the mock¬ 
documentary texts that have attained popular success are usually those that 
provide only a muted critique of documentary and popular culture. Thus I would 
ask, is the mock-documentary merely the latest low-budget style? Maybe this film's 
popularity comes from an anti-Hollywood aesthetic and the twist it offers on the 
traditional horror movie, but THE BLAIR WITCH PROJECT also offers a muted 



critique of documentary and aspects of popular culture. We will have to wait and 
see if future filmmakers will borrow these aspects of the film rather than its surface 
style. In terms of my personal viewing pleasure, engaging with it as a mock¬ 
documentary text offered me critical pleasures. I conclude that it offers little 
challenge to documentary proper, but as a horror film, well, I was scared! 

FILMOGRAPHY 

MAN BITES DOG. Dir. R. Belvaux, A. Bonzel, B. Poelvoorde. Belgium, 1992. 
DAVID HOLZMAN'S DIARY. Dir. J. McBride. USA, 1967. 

WAITING FOR GUFFMAN. Dir. C. Guest. USA, 1996. 

BLAIR WITCH FAN WEBSITES 

Below is a small selection of what is currently available to the Blair Witch fan. New 
sites are being created daily, older ones moving or being deleted. The official sites 
have links to many of the fan sites, and there is a Blair Witch web ring that can be 
accessed via many of the ones listed below. 

Visit < http: //tbwp .freesavers, com /links .html > for an extensive list of official and 
fan sites, reviews and other links. 

The Witch Files - a combination of XFiles and TBWP: 
www.ursaluna.com/witch/files/htm 

The Blair Witch journal - interesting fan site: 
www.woolgathering.net/blairwitch/ 

The Blair Witch Fanatics Guide - one of the best fan sites. Very 
comprehensive, http://tbwp.freeservers.com/main.html 

THE BLAIR WITCH PROJECT Forum - fan site that includes chat 
rooms and discussion forum: www.delphi.com /blairwitch / 

THE BLAIR WITCH PROJECT Camping Trip - a site for crazy people who want to 

camp out in those Maryland woods: 

www.angelfire.com/ca2/blairwitch/ 

THE BLAIRWITCH PROJECT Chronicle - fan site: 
www.geocities.com/Hollywood/Movie/4722/ 

The Unauthorized BLAIRWITCH PROJECT: 
www2.pct.edu/homepage/student/TORJES2Q/blair/blair.html 

The Wicked Witch project - an excellent spoof site! 
www.wickedwitchproject.com/default.htm 

NOTES 

Thanks to Diane Scheinman for passing on The Curse of the Blair Witch, and to 
Janet Walker for her insightful comments. 
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In one fell swoop, Universal Studios cornered the monster movie market in the 
early thirties with DRACULA (Tod Browning, 1931), FRANKENSTEIN (James 
Whale, 1931), and THE MUMMY (Karl Freund, 1932). Impressive, indelibly 
atmospheric films, they were so popular that Universal continued to spawn sequels 
as late as the mid-forties, sometimes even recycling bits of the original footage. The 
unholy threesome of the vampire, the re-wired corpse, and the buried-alive ancient 
Egyptian, when considered together, still register a violently irrational howl against 
the most oppressive fact of life, mortality itself. In their corporate refusal to die, 
they might even be said to nullity the real monster: the Grim Reaper. 

Grotesque but otherwise adorable embodiments of the futile revolt against the 
inevitability of death, the three highly imitatable monsters enacted vibrant 
variations on the theme. In each case the destructiveness and fear that these 
monsters were supposed to incite within their harebrained but exciting narratives 
did not produce the psychological effect that might have been expected. Audiences 
invariably found themselves identifying not with the boring featureless good guys 
struggling to save the world from ruin and forbidden thoughts but with the 
monster himself, as if he was an existential anti-hero avant le lettre. Thus, studio 
publicity for Karloff, star monster of FRANKENSTEIN and THE MUMMY, billed 
the actor as The Man You Love to Hate. Such an acknowledgement, slyly hinting at 
perversity, powerfully bespeaks the forcible attraction these films caused audiences 
to feel toward the other. Surely that's what a decent horror story should get us to 
do: liberate us to imagine ourselves in the place of the other — or, to put it the 
other the other way, the force of our own desire also has something transgressive, 
something impermissible, something downright monstrous about it, despite the 
limits imposed by the social order. In exploiting this dynamic of attraction/ 
repulsion, classic horror/ monster films thus evoke the power of taboo to animate 
their nutty narratives — taboos which by definition are irrational. These narratives 
thrive by representing our mostly repressed desires to transgress the borderline 
that taboos uphold, the desire to go too far. 

The power of taboo had, as it turns out, an inspirational influence on the making of 
the first MUMMY. On November 26,1922, archaeologist Howard Carter, his 
immensely rich benefactor Lord Carnavon, and daughter Lady Evelyn unsealed the 




royal tomb of Tutankhamun in the Valley of the Kings, revealing an extraordinary 
find, the only such unravaged site to be discovered in the modem era. The initial 
worldwide publicity was quickly followed by a tidal wave when Lord Carnavon died 
five months later of complications after a mosquito bit him at the site. A not very 
specific inscription on the tomb was now read by the press as an unmistakable 
curse. This resuscitation of the old taboo against grave robbing was intensified 
when two other members of the expedition also died suddenly. Such sensational 
elements begged for exploitation by Hollywood — and so they were. The tomb of 
King Tut, as the press called him, had just been relieved of the last of its treasures 
when THE MUMMY appeared. 

The recourse of the press and then Hollywood to the power of a non-existent 
ancient curse could, of course, be read as a radical displacement to the level of the 
imaginary. Instead of acknowledging the real continuing curse of British 
colonization of Egypt, which had been completed in 1882, just about the time of the 
first major archaeological discoveries in the Valley of the Kings, the press and 
Hollywood dispatched the not-so-mysterious burden of imperialist oppression 
three thousand years into the conveniently mysterious past. In the first MUMMY, 
Karloff drives one English archaeologist mad, kills another, and kidnaps his 
daughter (for purely sacrificial purposes, of course). Surely it is pleasurable to read 
this as the symbolic revenge of the revived Egyptian culture on English 
imperialism. Early in the film, Karloff tips off a pair of clueless archaeologists 
where to find a tomb, saying, "We Egyptians are not allowed to dig up our ancient 
dead, only [pause] foreign museums." Karloff seems to be hinting at the rapacity 
underlying such scientific expeditions, while referring more explicitly to the taboo 
on grave robbing. 

The publicity tag for the 1999 remake of THE MUMMY is "Death is only the 
Beginning," as if once again evoking the dynamic of the irresistible desire for 
monstrous immortality. But, as we know, every renovation has its hidden costs. 
That identification with the other — so crucial to audience involvement in the first 
version — is thrown right out the window in the remake. Only a real monster could 
identify with this end-of-millennium Mummy. He wakes up in one hell of a badass 
mood from his three-thousand year siesta — gleefully unleashes the ten top plagues 
of ancient Egypt — and is ready to top that off with the ultimate downer of ending 
the world as we know it, if he doesn't get his way. 

You have to wonder how a guy who's been under sand for three millennia could 
show as little restraint as a typical CEO of the nineties. When Karloff was mummy, 
all he was angling for was to resurrect his old (old!) sweetie, the Princess Ananke. 
Same story with the new guy, Imhotep by name, except he doesn't know when to 
quit. In point of fact, ancient Egyptian religion did not encompass a belief in 
resurrection in this world — only in the afterworld. But without it how do you get a 
love story into the movie? How do you get much of a story at all? More crucially, 
how do you get audiences to care about the love story if you make your monster 
unsympathetic? Well, of course, you don't. You do something much more 
terrifying. You make your monster virtual. 

The new MUMMY sacrifices the pull of the other, the pull toward irrational 
identification with the bad guy, in favor of another kind of desire, the desire to see 
what the good super-technicians working double overtime over at the George Lucas 



mega-operation, Industrial Light and Magic, have pulled out of their hats this time. 
After all, it's Industrial Light and Magic's show. It produced the vast arsenal of 
special effects that gives THE MUMMY whatever excitement it has, as it has with 
just about every major blockbuster in the past twenty years. These computer¬ 
generated effects (along with a little modeling here and there, and a little makeup) 
bear the weight of producing almost the entire representation of evil in the film. 

The economy of representation in blockbuster monster/ action films tends to be as 
follows: good guys are virtuous; bad guys are virtual. Unfortunately, the new 
MUMMY illustrates the downside to the virtual lock on virtual representation that 
I.L.&M. has on the blockbuster market, which is, in two words, deja vu and then 
some. The resurrected monster, which progressively, scene by scene, reconstitutes 
into human form from its putrified state as it wreaks havoc, is standard issue 
I.L.&M. And we've already encountered the hundred other mummy monsters that 
dominate the climax of the film in at least half a dozen other movies, even if some 
of the details and costuming have been varied, to protect not the innocent but the 
guilty. These corporate monsters do not function as characters but as machine- 
made projections, ghosts of ghosts, in a Platonic sense if you could fancy Plato as 
one of the head honchos at I.L.&M. Certainly, if you were privileged to read the 
mind-boggling dialogue between professional gasbag Bill Moyers and philosopher- 
king George Lucas that ran in Time the week that THE PHANTOM MENACE failed 
its way into the theaters, you'd understand that Lucas is now with all due humility 
entitled to see himself as Our Plato. 

In any case, the phantasmagoria of special effects blanketing the narrative of THE 
MUMMY fogs whatever slight possibility there might have been to engage with the 
Egypt that actually existed in 1923, which is when the movie claims to take place. 
The Arab Orient exists as a picturesque and largely empty backdrop for the 
narrative to unfold. Ahistorical tropes apparently indispensable to Western 
portrayal are trotted out once again: sun, sand, camels, pyramids, ruins, treasure, 
an indistinguishable mass of speechless natives in flowing robes. The totalizing 
deployment of special effects not only blocks the apprehension of history, it 
produces the antidote to historical struggle by forging a covert alliance between the 
natural and the supernatural worlds. By making the impossible visible, convincing, 
and overwhelming, the naturalizing aesthetic of realism which I.L.&M. aims for 
melds with such supernatural occurrences as the appearance of massive faces in 
the sand or the many plagues featuring millions of computer-generated bugs, 
which explicitly refer to the plagues that afflicted Egypt in the Bible — though as 
effects they are harvested directly from the equally supernatural Indiana Jones 
series. When nature and the supernatural join hands, history might as well fold up 
its tent. 

The many sequels to THE MUMMY set the same rinky-dink elements in motion, 
several of them even recycling footage from the original: pale male archaeo- 
adventurers in Egypt seek buried treasure unseal cursed tomb releasing ancient 
mummy who buried alive is still undead kills some character actors while aiming to 
resurrect his ancient princess paramour and therefore kidnaps adventurer's 
girlfriend for ritual sacrifice who is saved at last moment by adventurer who kills 
hapless mummy saves the day and civilization as we know it. It's the sand variant 
of the white hunter imperialist/ orientalist narrative given a scientific half-nelson. 
We know the basic narrative from KING SOLOMON'S MINES to the Indian Jones 



trilogy. This new Mummy is clever enough to make sport of its own copycatting. 
Asked at the direst of moments what we can do now, our hero cheerfully responds, 
"rescue damsel in distress, kill the bad guy, save the world." The narrative self- 
consciousness implied by such ironizing does not block repetitively racist 
wisecracks about smelly dirty Arabs, however — that would apparently be 
succumbing to the most dreaded curse of all: the curse of political correctness. 

The film's frantic sense of narrative pacing is also derived from the Indiana Jones/ 
Spielberg formula, which is itself inspired, if that's the word, by boy's adventure 
stories, comic books, and Saturday matinee movie serials. Nearly every scene 
involves a strenuous buildup to severe mayhem of one sort or another, which is 
averted at the last second, if it involves the hero or heroine — or not, if it involves 
one of the supporting characters, followed almost immediately by the buildup to 
the next such scene. The relentlessly logical exploitation of the illogicality of the 
cliffhanger narrative structure tends to deprive the form of its only real pleasure: 
the speculation afterwards on how the good guys are going to get out of their 
impasse the following week — or, once you wised up, on how the filmmakers were 
going to cheat their way out at the beginning of the next episode. 

Strictly speaking, the cliffhanger was not so much intended to provide actual 
pleasure, which takes a certain time and attention to experience, as excessive 
stimulation, which was okay when cliffhangers were only one-reelers. Each episode 
was intended to get you to a certain pitch of excitement and leave you there (so that 
you'd return the following Saturday), which of course has a definite analogue in 
sexual arousal. The feature length versions in vogue since STAR WARS and 
INDIANA JONES (big budgets, Dolby, up to 90% special effects) are not only a 
thousand times more stimulating than the old serials were, they amount to two 
hours of such excessive stimulation, which is to say, deliberately crowding out any 
reasonable exercise for the imagination, which is to say, at their wont, relentlessly 
masturbatory without outlet, mental or muscular — just sheer nervous excitation, 
tech-porn. 

Given this technical overinvestment, it seems downright old-fashioned that the 
overall narrative of THE MUMMY is explicitly structured around the dangers of 
kissing. The before-the-title sequence takes us direct to ancient Egypt 1290BC, 
downtown Thebes. The Pharaoh's mistress, wearing not much more than a little 
metallic paint (i.e., bad girl), is caught kissing Imhotep, who looks like Yul 
Brynner's younger meaner brother. It's not all that much of a kiss but still it's the 
only sexy moment in the entire film. Pharaoh's in anything but an understanding 
mood — so the twosome offs him behind a decorously shimmering curtain. Caught 
by the imperial guard, it's curtains for the lovers. She does get one good line, "My 
body is no longer his temple," before knifing herself; Imhotep promises to resurrect 
her and is buried alive in a way too horrible even to think about. It's not pretty but 
the good part is that they speak their subtitled lines in what purports to be ancient 
Egyptian. Thus these characters at least maintain their mythic remoteness — 
though I did recognize the actor who played Pharaoh. I think he lives down the 
block from me. But the moral lesson holds: kissing causes immediate death. 

Dangerous Kiss Number Two. The only other female character in the movie (with a 
target audience of young males why clutter up an action movie with women?) is 
presented as an overdressed repressed up for success stressed but beautiful 



librarian (i.e., good girl) in the Museum of Antiquities in Cairo. Her character, as is 
customary in knockabout films, has only thirty seconds flat to establish itself before 
the plot runs off with her. So she's wearing glasses and is put through the hoop of a 
sight gag that's much more elaborate than funny in order to show that even though 
she can read which is a pain at least she's klutzy. 

Within moments, in possession of a treasure map, she's visiting a prison so she can 
get kissed rudely right on the mouth and through the bars by the scruffy-but-not- 
really American adventurer hero, played by Brendan Fraser, who last time out was, 
oddly enough, imitating Frankenstein at the end OF GODS AND MONSTERS. 
Fraser has graduated from his eponymous roles in teen and sub-teen fluff like 
ENCINO MAN and GEORGE OF THE JUNGLE to take on the Harrison Ford role, 
which casting undergirds the comedy of the required meet-cute kiss. The heroine 
(Rachel Weisz) shows her spunk. She saves the uncivilized (i.e. manly) hero from 
hanging by bribing a stereotypically repulsive lecherous Arab. But first she makes 
the hero suffer because he kissed her without permission and you have a sinking 
feeling right away this means you're going to have to wait till the end of the movie 
before they get to kiss again because a convention's a convention. 

Dangerous Kiss Number Three is adumbrated thickly as soon as Imhotep starts 
getting his act together. At this stage he looks like the generic I.L.&M. virtual 
younger meaner brother of Yul Brynner monster. First he rips the eyes and tongue 
out of a standby character, then he sidles up to the heroine and says in some kind 
of Egyptian, "Come with me, my princess." She's not going for it but you know right 
away what's at stake because you've already seen not just THE MUMMY, but THE 
MUMMY'S HAND, THE MUMMY'S CURSE, THE MUMMY'S GHOST, THE 
MUMMY'S TOMB, and if you were lucky, even WE WANT OUR MUMMY, starring 
Larry, Moe, and Curly. If he's going to bring back his hot 3000-year old sweetheart, 
she's got to supply the actual flesh, sad to say. 

So later when he's almost back to abnormal, which is to say no longer hardly virtual 
at all, for the moment, except for some strange moldiness happening about the 
mouth, he finds her in bed and leans over to kiss her. While he's at it, his mouth 
starts to rot and don't even think about what that must feel like to her but 
fortunately Brendan Fraser shows up with a cat which is the only thing that scares 
revived mummies, foiling the disgusting act of oral congress in the lick of slime. 
Like the living dead, the filmmakers do not shrink from exploiting the direct 
association of the disintegration of flesh with sexuality in the era of the modem 
"plague," i.e. AIDS. 

Dangerous Kiss Number Four is the Feminist Kiss. Oh sure. The heroine gets to 
save the hero for the second time. Imhotep is having a wild time in the desert right 
there at the edge of the City of the Dead otherwise known as Hamunaptra blowing 
Brendan and the other surviving good guys skyhigh in a sand tornado when the 
heroine leans over and kisses him full on the mouth as a mental distraction. All it 
takes to distract even a monster-type guy from killing somebody is for a cute girl to 
come on to him. 

Final (Not-Dangerous) Kiss. The final clinch of hero and heroine. This kiss 
functions as the good analogue of the first kiss in the film, except that it's as devoid 
of sexuality as the first one was fill of it. The repellent wholesomeness of this 
embrace certifies the triumph of good, the reestablishment of narrative stability, of 



boredom in other words. The movie's over. 


Since women function as the other other in such films (other to the target 
audience, other to the monster), the trading of kisses in the film signifies the traffic 
in women that animates the overall narrative and unifies the behavior of all the 
battling male creatures from Pharaoh forward. The unstable sexuality of the two 
female creatures in the film guarantees the motion of the narrative. In the late 
scene at the sacrificial altar, the good girl and the bad girl come fiendishly close to 
melding into one body but the twain stays where it belongs. The female temptress 
commences the 3000 years of destruction in 1290 B.C. and the female goody-two- 
shoes ends it in 1923. In this respect, female sexuality is the repressed special effect 
of special effects. 

Turns out there's been a fairly massive traffic in Egyptian mummies for centuries. 
By the hundred and the thousand mummies were exported, swiped, and smuggled 
out of Egypt direct to Europe. In 1658, one of the great masters of English prose 
who was also a doctor, Thomas Browne wrote, "Mummy is become Merchandise, 
Mizraim cures Wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for Balsams,"[1] f open notes in new 
windowl and at least since 1100AD doctors had been prescribing mummy for their 
patients. It was thought to contain the same healing properties as a kind of pitch 
called mummia, found in Persia. By the sixteenth century, mummy was as 
commonly prescribed as penicillin is now. 

As a result, mummy became an object of intense economic speculation, "tombs 
were sacked, and as many mummies as could be obtained were broken into pieces 
for the purpose of sale," according to one Thomas Pettigrew, an early-nineteenth 
century surgeon. It's got to be preferable to have a trade in mummy movies over a 
trade in actual mummies but even in the nineteenth century the trade continued. 
They became collectable in Europe in the post-Napoleonic era. You just didn't go 
back home from your vacation in Luxor or Memphis or Alexandria or Cairo without 
lugging a mummy back. You had a big party and the servants rolled your new old 
mummy into the drawing room and all the guests went nuts and instead of a string 
quartet for after-dinner entertainment you unrolled your own personal mummy. 

It's all a question of value — the value we attach to mummies or to mummy movies, 
or to movies, in general, though perhaps Marx is right and it's all about the form of 
value. In the only part of Capital I've read more than once, "Section 4 — The 
Fetishism of Commodities and the Secret Thereof," Marx says, "Value, therefore, 
does not stalk about with a label describing what it is." In case you don't think 
Marx is thinking about ancient Egypt — here are his next words: 

"it is value, rather, that converts every product into a social 
hieroglyphic. Later on, we try to decipher the hieroglyphic, to get 
behind the secret of our own social products; for to stamp an object of 
utility as a value, is just as much a social product as language."[2] 

Ella Shohat in her groundbreaking essay "Gender and the Culture of Empire" 
pointing out that "the 'birth' of cinema itself coincided with the imperialist 
moment," maintains that 

"the cinematic Orient...is best epitomized by an iconography of 
Papyruses, Sphinxes, and Mummies, whose existence and revival 




depend on the 'look' and 'reading' of the Westerner. 


In THE MUMMY, the heroine is a librarian, who is seeking the legendary Book of 
Amun-Ra but instead helps discover the same Book of the Dead that Imhotep, as 
high-priest, uses in the pre-title sequence to resurrect his beloved. At the end of the 
film, after rushing to discover at last The Book of Amun-Ra, the Westerners rescue 
themselves by reading and speaking aloud spells that will destroy Imhotep. As 
Shohat has pointed out about the entire history of Western filmic representation of 
the Arab Orient, the secrets of the past are all considered to reside in the act of 
reading as performed by a Westerner. Imhotep never gets his chance to revive his 
loved one by reading from the book. 

To Shohat it makes perfect sense that Kracauer referred to films as "visible 
hieroglyphs" and that these films participate "in what Jacques Derrida..calls the 
'hieroglyphist prejudice." While she doesn't quote Marx's use of the same metaphor 
to describe the nature of value, what seems clear is that insofar as the "voice of the 
present"[3] is suppressed and therefore devalued, then the past assumes value as 
what must be read, decoded, and spoken. For Marx the recognition of value itself is 
directly dependent on the apprehension of the hieroglyphic as it appears in the 
present. However, since the traffic in mummies continues to this day (this 
MUMMY grossed over $100 million, for instance), then it appears that it's the 
unstable and apparently contradictory co-existence of the present and the past that 
troubles us. The dead weight of the past turns out to be undead, to be stalking us, 
label or no label. 

In "Ontology of the Photographic Image," Andre Bazin, apostle of realism in 
cinema, says, 

"if the plastic arts were put under psychoanalysis, the practice of 
embalming the dead might turn out to be a fundamental factor in their 
creation. The process might reveal that at the origin of painting and 
sculpture, there lies a mummy complex. The religion of ancient Egypt, 
aimed against death, saw survival as depending on the continued 
existence of the corporeal body. "[4] 

Furthermore, in cinema, "now, for the first time, the image of things is likewise the 
image of their duration, change mummified as it were."[5] While diminishing the 
belief system at the heart of Egyptian religion, Bazin's recourse to the spiritual to 
account for the power of cinema also tends to undermine the aesthetic of realism. 

In the embalming hands of mythmakers, realistic imperialists of the supernatural 
realm, cinema itself is mummified and Lucas, Spielberg and Co. become billionaire 
undertakers. 

NOTES 

1. Quoted in A.R. David, "Early Investigations of Mummies," in The Mummy's 
Tale, edited by A.R. David and E. Tapp, New York: St. Martins, 1993, p. 11. 

2. Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. 1, New York: International, p. 74. 

3. This and other quotes, Ella Shohat, "Gender and the Culture of Empire," in 
Otherness and the Media, edited by Hamid Naficy and Teshome H. Gabriel, 



Langhome, Pennsylvannia: Harwood, 1993, p. 51-52. 

4. Andre Bazin, What Is Cinema? V ol. 1, New York, p.3. 

5. Ibid, p. 11. 
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Hollywood loves porn. Well, not quite. Hollywood currently loves to make films 
about porn, which it loves to hate. In "THE PEOPLE VS. LARRY FLYNT — Will the 
Real Larry Flvnt Please Stand Up?" I argued that in that film the subject of porn 
was simplified and lost within the script's First Amendment perspective. Both the 
film and its director as well as its detractors and defenders focused on whether or 
not we should put up with the likes of Larry Flynt in the name of free speech. 
Neither the film nor its director ever posed the question of porn in and of itself as 
anything complex and useful, let alone valuable. The idea that a pornographer like 
Larry Flynt or a publication like Hustler might serve complex cultural functions 
seemed unimaginable. Similarly, in "BOGIE NIGHTS — Will the Real Dirk Diggler 
Please Stand Up?" I argued that film eliminated porn's complexities by drafting 
film/video porn into the service of metaphorical representations of the 70s and 
80s. 

8MM (directed by Joel Schumacher and written by Kevin Anderson Walker, 1999) 
is much more pornophobic, to coin a term, than even THE PEOPLE VS. LARRY 
FLYNT (the director of which, Milos Foreman, proudly announced that he had no 
use for Hustler and had never looked at it). Yet 8MM shares with that film and 
BOOGIE NIGHTS a virtual inability to represent and engage porn itself. The New 
York Times review of the film describes the film's R rating as follows: "Though it 
includes profanity, partial nudity and ugly violence, its depictions of pornography 
are relatively discreet" Such "discreteness" characterizes how Hollywood 
paradoxically represents porn — it doesn't. This paradox is further heightened in 
8MM by, as The New York Times notes, the film's profanity and ugly violence. 
8MM depicts graphic, bloody violence in a much more extreme manner than its 
representation of the supposedly degenerate world of violent porn. 

Indeed, subject matter aside, the actual representation of porn footage in 8MM is 
PG-13 at best, maybe PG. Hollywood condemns, preaches about, attacks, 
thematizes, and makes metaphors of porn endlessly but gives it little actual 
representation. Compare this to the contemporary war film, for example, where 
critics hailed the opening half hour of SAVING PRIVATE RYAN for its graphic, 
realistic depiction of the gruesomeness of war. No such critical accolades are likely 
for a half hour of "realistic" porn representation. 








The title 8MM and the pre-credit sequence of 8mm film projection apparatus 
introduce a nostalgia for an outmoded technology. Eight millimeter film existed, in 
fact, long in the past, having been replaced and/or succeeded first by video and 
then by the Internet. 8MM displaces current anxiety about Internet porn onto the 
now doubly outmoded porn technology of 8mm film. Video has been the dominant 
mode of home porn distribution since the early 80s. Currently there is very real 
anxiety in our culture about porn, but it is neither 8mm porn or video porn — it is 
Internet porn. 

The history of technology has been inextricably linked to anxiety about porn since 
the 19th century invention of photography. The modern notion of pornography 
began with the advent of photography, which enabled broad, cheap distribution of 
sexual imagery among the working classes. Sexually explicit material no longer 
remained the privileged domain of the rich and educated. This intersection of class 
and distribution spurred modern Western cultural anxiety about the allegedly 
harmful effects of porn. 

Many forms of technology quickly take on sexual dimensions when they are 
introduced into the market. The Polaroid, for example, enabled private sexual 
photography without having to send the film out for developing and printing. 

Home video afforded a similar opportunity, and Playboy was one of the places 
where home video equipment was advertised shortly after being introduced. Hard- 
core-porn theatrical films of the 70s quickly appeared in the early days of home 
video cassettes. 

Some technologies like virtual reality even acquire this dimension before they 
appear within or saturate the culture. For years commentators have feared the 
effects of virtual reality if, as reported, people will be able to experience sex with 
anyone they want in such a virtual world. Why will anyone bother with real sex? 
Such paranoid anxiety underlies the sex/ technology connection. Each new 
technology is feared as perverting good, old-fashioned, loving human contact in 
favor of dehumanizing, effortless access to porn and, presumably, the instant 
gratification of masturbation rather than the hard work involved in establishing 
and maintaining loving relationships. 

Internet porn appears in headlines regularly, and virtual reality porn is poised off¬ 
stage, awaiting a dramatic entry (or an even apocalyptic one as in the film 
STRANGE DAYS, 1995). Within such a climate, 8MM displaces anxiety upon old 
fashioned film porn and, in this regard, parallels the strategy of THE TRUMAN 
SHOW (1998) and ED TV (1999), two films premised upon the seemingly 
outrageous concept that every second in a person's life can be broadcast live on TV 
People can tune in anytime they want to watch the "show." The problem is that 
"shows" like this are, indeed, already on, although not on TV but rather on the 
Internet. There are countless Internet "web cams" which are trained on a room or a 
number of rooms or even every room of a house. 

The most well-publicized of these is Jennicam (www.jennicam.org k a site that 
posts an image from a camera in Jenni's apartment every few minutes. Voyeur 
Dorm f www.voyeurdorm.coml offers a similar concept, but this time the cameras 
monitor every room of a house in which seven college women live. Cameras are 
trained on the bedrooms, bathrooms, TV room, patio, etc., twenty four hours a day, 




seven days a week. Viewers can log on and look in anytime. Of course, cultural 
commentators are all abuzz about this and related forms of Internet voyeurism that 
threaten to turn us all into voyeurs. Filmmakers like Ron Howard and Peter Weir, 
then, are actually displacing an Internet phenomenon onto TV, an outmoded 
technology from this perspective. 

8MM is like these films in that it displaces current Internet technological anxiety 
onto a technologically outmoded form since, from the point of view of porn (snuff 
or otherwise), 8mm film is simply not the form of making or distributing it — video 
is. Similarly, twenty-four hour, seven-days-a-week voyeur cameras are not 
currently available on TV, but they are readily available on the Internet. Fears 
about porn are currently rampant in our society, but they have nothing to do with 
8 mm film. 

Within this context, the title and pre-credit sequence of 8MM betray revealing 
assumptions underlying the film. The pre-credit sequence shows an 8mm film 
projector being started, film reels, and the lens and light beam from the projector. 
Oddly, the sequences invoke a nostalgia for the days of 8mm home filmmaking and 
viewing, days long gone in the home video era. Indeed, many younger people in the 
audience will have no recollection of ever having watched 8mm films at home and 
probably have never even seen an 8mm projector or reel of film. Older people may 
fondly remember 8mm home movies of family, friends, children growing up, etc. 

As I have argued, however, 8MM's use of an outmoded form of film technology in 
relation to porn is a displacement of a deeper fascination that haunts the film: the 
relation between sex and technology. Indeed, 8mm film is not even the 
technological precursor of our culture's current obsession with Internet porn; video 
fulfilled that function. Within the compressed time frame that characterizes 
technological change in the late 20th century, 8MM reaches way back to film, 
bypassing video, for the site of its dread of the sex/technology connection. 

8MM tells the story of Tom Welles (Nicholas Cage), a private detective hired by 
Mrs. Christian, the widow of a wealthy business tycoon.She has discovered a 
disturbing 8mm film hidden in a safe in her husband's office. The office is called an 
"inner sanctum" and the safe is hidden behind a portrait: this is the inner-inner 
hidden sanctum that holds a deep dark secret. When Welles first enters the room 
with Mrs. Christian and Longdale, an aide, Longdale opens the safe and produces a 
can of film. Mrs. Christian is distressed by the disturbing pornographic film in the 
can, which appears to show a young girl being murdered. She asks Welles to watch 
the film and give his opinion of whether it is real or fake. She then hires him to find 
the girl so that she can have certain knowledge. Her motivation is clear: she is 
distressed by the knowledge that her 82-year old husband and father of her 
children could have been aroused by such a pornographic film and, even worse, 
that the film might be real. 

From its beginning, 8MM uses a strategy designed to intensity the viewer's worst 
fears of pornography by affirming that we are fooled by the widely accepted belief 
within our society that "snuff films," as they are commonly called, are nonexistent. 
Linda Williams, for example, in her discussion of SNUFF (1976), treats the film as 
a special-effects horror film and notes, 


The outcry over SNUFF forced the New York City district attorney to 



investigate the circumstances of the film's making and to interview the 
actress who was supposedly killed in the final sequence...Even after the 
hoax was revealed, though, the idea of snuff continued to haunt the 
imagination." (193). 

After watching the film, Welles sounds curiously like Williams. He tells Mrs. 
Christian that they can do remarkable things with special effects in films these days 
and that the existence of actual porn-murder films are "urban myth, sex industry 
folklore — there's no such thing." Although Welles appears to be assuring Mrs. 
Christian that her worst fears are unrealistic, the filmmakers are also apparently 
reassuring the audience that snuff films have been discredited This supplies a kind 
of inoculation for the film which then goes on to assert that such films do, in fact, 
exist. In other words, the film distances itself from the naive notion that snuff films 
never existed so that it can more dramatically assert that, common wisdom 
notwithstanding, such films do exist. Welles' initial skepticism works as a narrative 
strategy to prevent spectators from dismissing Walker and Schumacher as 
peddling an alarmist, misinformed view of the porn industry. Paradoxically, this 
strategy later enables 8MM to present just such an alarmist view of the industry. 
Even a worldweary private detective knows no such thing exists. Or shall we say, he 
thinks he knows. If he can be fooled, as well as scholars like Linda Williams, 
imagine how easily we can be fooled. 

Indeed, we later see Welles watching an apparent snuff film on video. He and his 
viewing companion are distraught over the seeming death of a young woman. Yet, 
when they watch another such film, Welles jubilantly exclaims that he recognizes 
the actress who is "killed" in the film: she is the saner actress who was "killed" in 
the other film. These deaths are fake after all! The more that 8MM shows Welles 
believing what most audience members believe, the more it gives credence to its 
shocking revelation of "truth." No matter how much he and we want to believe that 
all such things are fake, the sad truth is not all are. 8MM ultimately wants us to 
believe not that the porn industry is as bad we think it is but, rather, that it is 
worse! It is precisely this hysterical notion of porn that I term pornophobia. 

The first depiction of porn occurs when we see Welles watching the 8mm film of 
the title. Welles emerges from the viewing experience visibly shaken. His response 
affirms Mrs. Christian's fear that she has discovered some deep dark secret about 
her husband that reveals his essential ("inner sanctum") nature. If he enjoyed films 
like this, regardless of whether they were real, he could not have been the man she 
thought she was married to all these years. She becomes obsessed with learning the 
truth: Who was the real Mr. Christian? Were he still alive, she might well ask, "Will 
the real Mr. Christian please stand up?" Welles ends up posing a similar question 
of his own. 

Welles treats the case as that of a missing runaway teenager. Eventually he 
identifies a Mary Anne Mathews who appears to be the girl in the snuff film and 
hunts down her mother. He discovers that Mary Anne grew up in an abusive 
household. Welles discovers Mary Anne's diary, however, where he learns that she 
has run off to L.A. with her boyfriend, Warren, to become a film star. Welles then 
hunts down Warren only to find him in jail. Warren turns out to be pure slime, 
talking about Mary in a vulgar, uncaring manner. At a dead end, Welles goes off to 
Hollywood to look for Mary himself. 



A cluster of porn cliches emerge here, foremost among them the idea that all 
women who work in the porn and sex industries come from abusive homes. This 
will be of special importance in 8MM, which dramatically contrasts the abusive, 
"broken" Mathews' home with Welles' home. Welles lives in an upper-middle-class 
neighborhood with his wife, Amy, a textbook author, and their baby Cindy 
(nicknamed Cinderella). Amy's job enables her to be with her baby all the time. 
Schumacher frequently intercuts images of Amy and Cinderella as Welles talks to 
his wife on the phone. As Welles descends further and further into the demi-monde 
of pornography, the world of his upper-middle class family seems further and 
further away, and the seething disease of the porn world implicitly threatens their 
healthy world. His investigation implies a nightmare that Cinderella, years from 
now, might disappear into that cesspool along with the likes of Mary Anne 
Mathews. 

These scenes are followed by yet another common cliche of the porn world: the 
montage of driving through the adult entertainment district of a big city. The 
narrative structure here recalls that of HARDCORE (1979), something that several 
critics observed. Mike Clark notes, "Loud echoes abound of past and mostly better 
movies, including HARDCORE..." and Janet Maslin similarly observes, "For a 
more wrenching account of a man reluctantly dragged into the porn world, George 
C. Scott did it far better in Paul Schrader's HARDCORE." 

Welles quickly finds a guide through this sexual demi-monde in the personage of 
Max California, an employee in an adult bookstore. But Max, of course, isn't the 
real thing. He's a musician fallen on bad times. Max clearly has no taste for porn 
and he holds the masturbatory activities of his patrons in contempt. 8MM is so 
pornophobic that it will not allow even a minor character who is truly part of the 
porn world to be anything less than slime and sleaze. So, insulated by the hard 
veneer of music, likeable Max takes Welles even further into the bowels of the porn 
underground. The sleaze on the street, however, is nothing in comparison to what's 
in the basement. Yet, even here we're told, "There's no such thing as snuff." Even 
the slimiest of the slime don't believe in snuff. Max happily chimes in a little later, 

"I told you snuff was bogus." Snuff is such a dark, dirty secret that nobody but 
Walker and Joel Schumacher know about it. Until, of course, they let us in on it. 

Having established the "sick shit" world of porn, 8MM loses no time or nuance 
articulating its dangers: "You dance with the devil and you don't change the devil," 
Max tells Welles, "The devil changes you." Not surprisingly, he also tells Welles, 
"The devil's changing you already," when Max perceives that Welles is getting 
turned on by their tour through the porn underworld. Porn here is equated with 
both the devil and contagion; to come in contact with it is to risk your mental 
health. As Lisa Scharwzbaum notes, 

"Eight Millimeter hammers home these debatable, if old-news notions 
— that savage tastes live in average people, ready to be awakened with 
the right stimulus, and that those who watch porn...are in some way 
complicit in the inevitable proliferation of porn." 

But Welles is actually complicit in another way, in being a private detective. That 
emerges explicitly in the portion of the film where Welles traces Mary Anne to 
Eddie Poole, a sleazy porn mogul who owns a company called Celebrity Films. 
Welles establishes a surveillance post in an abandoned room across the street from 



Poole's office; there he watches Poole and wiretaps Poole's phone. He follows Poole 
to a trailer where a porn film is being made, a process which Poole simply watches. 
Eventually, Welles tricks Poole into revealing who made the film with Mary Anne. 
This sequence draws a parallel between Welles' brand of "surveillance" and porn 
voyeurism. The investigation is all the more ominous since Welles has discovered a 
hidden figure in the background of the Mary Welles snuff film, who simply stands 
in the dark watching. 

Welles goes to New York after learning that the snuff film was made by Dino 
Velvet, whom Max dubs "the Jim Jarmusch of s&m," adding, "This guy I know. He 
thinks it's art." Here Welles learns that the figure in the black leather headmask 
who seemingly kills Mary Anne in the snuff film is named Machine. The reference 
to Jarmusch and art functions similarly to the many references about the fakery of 
snuff films: Walker and Schumacher need to let us know that some deceive 
themselves into thinking that porn is just another form of art so that all the 
trappings of art surrounding Dino Velvet will appear all the more sickening and 
preposterous. Indeed Schumacher goes out of his way to give Dino Velvet the most 
outrageously exaggerated trappings of a decadent artist. 

This portion of the film also introduces Welles' near-obsession with the identity of 
the masked killer Machine. Welles' ultimate quest to know this depraved world of 
porn will center on who Machine really is and why he does what he does — Welles 
commissions Velvet to make a film for him (further connotations of "art"). Before 
going to the studio, however, Welles dismisses Max with one of the most redundant 
lines in film history: "These people we're dealing with, they're extremely 
disturbed." And in case we miss the connection between these "disturbed" 
pornographers, whom some poor souls confuse with artists, when Welles first 
meets Machine, he remarks, "I really like your work." But just in case we don't 
already agree with Walker and Schumacher that disturbed pornographers 
shouldn't be confused with artists, we are about to get a lesson that makes all that 
has gone before look calm. 

Mary Anne's murder is small potatoes in relation to the bodycount here. Longdale 
shows up and Welles, who is discovered and taken prisoner, realizes that Mr. 
Christian commissioned the snuff film. It is here that Welles' need to know the 
true, dark secret of porn becomes explicit. When he asks, "Why?" Longdale replies, 

"Because he could. He did it because he could. What other reason were 

you looking for?" 

Here Longdale suggests that the evil of porn comes from a pure abuse of power. 

When Velvet threatens to kill Max and his family, Welles agrees to exchange the 
snuff film for their lives. In the process, Velvet discovers that Longdale has only 
given him a small percent of the million dollars Christian actually paid for the 
commissioned film. Declaring that there must be "honor among perverts and 
pornographers," Velvet shoots Longdale with a crossbow. Longdale, however, 
shoots Velvet, who falls to the ground saying, 


"Something's wrong. I'm supposed to have something more cinematic. 
Kill them, Machine. Kill them all." 



The overkill here (pun intended) is that first, Velvet links pornographers and 
perverts, and then he dies in his pathetic guise as a director, bemoaning that his 
death is not more "cinematic" while "directing" Machine. Machine slashes Max's 
throat, but both he and Eddie escape from Welles, who has broken free and 
grabbed a gun. Welles tracks Eddie down in L.A. and it is here that Machine 
becomes, for Eddie and the film, the enigmatic heart of porn's dark world. 

"Who's Machine? Where does he live? I want his name," 

Welles demands of Eddie. But the real Machine is so dark and secretive that not 
even Eddie knows who he is. Nevertheless, Welles drags Eddie to the snuff film's 
location, where Mary Anne was murdered. As if the abandoned, graffiti-covered 
building isn't depressing enough, Eddie reverts to disgusting behavior. Despite 
Eddie's behavior, Welles' need to know is paramount; he asks, "Why'd you watch?" 
Eddie's answer echoes Longdale's account of Christian, 

"I felt like it. I never saw anybody done before." 

Eventually, Welles kills Eddie, bringing the body count at the set of the original 
snuff film to two, still one behind the body count on the set of the porn film about 
to be shot. 

But Welles is not done with his vengeance. He goes back to New York and hunts 
down Machine, whose real name is George Anthony Higgins. Machine, wearing his 
mask, attacks and a brutal fight ensues. He tells Welles that the look on the face of 
his victims at the moment the knife goes in is the best part for him. Welles finally 
holds him at gunpoint and orders, "Take off the mask." As the real Machine 
identifies himself, we see a quite ordinary face with glasses. Reacting to Welles' 
deep need to understand, Machine says, 

"What'd you expect, a monster? My name's George. I don't have the answers. I 
wasn't beaten, molested, raped. I'm only what I am and that's all there is to 
it...There's no mystery to the things I do. I do them because I like them, because I 
want to." 

Here Machine echoes both Longdale's account of Mr. Christian's motivation and 
Poole's account of his own motivation; they all simply do it because they can, 
because they want to. Walker and Schumacher thus end up positing an 
unknowable, enigmatic evil at the heart of male pornography. The fact that 
Machine and apparently the others were not beaten, molested or raped may seem 
like a departure from cliches about women in porn but, in fact, it is just another 
variation. Rather than asserting some knowable social ill to be the cause of porn, 
this film posits some unknowable, "essential" evil within some men even if, as 
Christian, they have a loving, kind wife or, as George, a loving, devout mother 
Indeed, in this version, porn is so evil that Welles' mounting need to know and 
learn who these people really are and why they do what they do is totally frustrated. 
The true answer to the mystery he seeks is simply that some men are so depraved 
that they do what they do. My other answer would have been more bearable, made 
some sense, or have had an element of redemption to it. But when the real Machine 
stands up, he turns to be just another guy. 


The film ends, predictably enough, with a strong affirmation of the nuclear family 



as the answer to the porn world's unspeakable and unknowable evils. Welles begs 
Amy, who has left him, to take him back. She does and in the final scene, we see 
him raking leaves, just as he did in the film's first scene. He pauses to read a letter 
from Mary Anne's mother thanking him for his actions while Amy, holding 
Cinderella, looks on supportingly from the doorway. The couple then exchange 
deep knowing looks. The upper-middle class, normative heterosexual family has 
survived the man's brush with the unspeakable horrors of the world of porn. 

This film is so pornophobic that it asks us to overlook Welles' behavior as an 
avenging vigilante in order to rid the world of porn perverts. He acts as both 
Poole's and Machine's self-appointed judge and executioner. But, as the final scene 
shows us, he leaves the world a safer, cleaner, nicer place with those scum dead, 
and presumably Cinderella won't have to grow up in a world of perverse sexuality. 
Yet, what the film never acknowledges is that the real Machine, or rather that what 
pornophobic hysterics like Walker and Schumacher perceive as the real Machine, 
undoubtedly has a dot-com address. 
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The publicity campaign regarding the film HEAT (Michael Mann, 1996) focused on 
Robert DeNiro and Al Pacino's appearing together in the film (playing robber and 
cop, respectively) and on Michael Mann as an auteur of slickness and style with a 
talent for capturing the moments ethos and fashion, fi] (open notes in new window] 
But reviewers were curiously uncertain as to what the film was about. Janet Maslin 
of the New York Times said, 

"This could be a western, or it could be LES MISERABLES, or it could 
be (and is) about high-tech gangsters who live in beach houses and 
covet bearer bonds." 

Todd McCarthy of Variety referred to its "classic western-like structure," and 
pronounced the film "an ambitious study of the relativity of good and evil." Duane 
Byrge of the Hollywood Reporter called the film a "down-and-dirty noir crime 
story.'" Kenneth Turan of the L.A. Times determined the film to be "a classic heist 
movie." And David Ansen of Newsweek found that Mann "reinvests the genre [the 
crime movie] with brooding modernist conviction." Michael Mann himself added 
to the indecision by proclaiming, "HEAT is a drama, not a genre piece." (Fuller) 

Although Mann has said he was inspired by a true story from Chicago in the late 
1960s, the film is no gritty realist number about desperate thievery. Actually, 

HEAT eschews both a traditional "low-life milieu," (Byrge) and "the relativity of 
good and evil." (McCarthy). Rather, HEAT is a high-gloss creature of its time, 
utilizing the classic "duel between cop and robber," (Schickel) to thematize lifestyle 
issues in the mid-1990s. Specifically I argue that, for all its slickness and emphasis 
on style and personality, HEAT is a film about work and its increasing personal 
costs. For the characters in HEAT, work provides excitement and challenge, but it 
ultimately excludes any emotional life outside of the demands of the job. I show 
that in spite of its many referents, HEAT has strong conventional and thematic ties 
to the gangster film genre. Furthermore, the film's emphasis on the conflict 
between work and home — for both the criminals and the police — is a timely 
innovation in the gangster genre, drawing on actual trends in work life in the 
1990s. Finally, the apparent triumph of work in HEAT invites a reconsideration of 
the traditional value system of the genre. 





WORKING IN FOR A LIVING IN L.A. 


The fact that HEAT directly addresses questions of the relation between one's 
work, commitment to a profession, and quality of life makes it somewhat unusual. 
Hollywood generally prefers to have characters spend money that appears to come 
from nowhere or from the mere suggestion of a profession. In HEAT the criminals 
(and, to a lesser extent, the cops) have beautiful houses and wear expensive 
clothes, as we have come to expect, but the film takes pains to show how these 
lifestyles are won and how tenuously they are held. But their work — what it is, how 
they go about it, how they like it, what distracts them, and, especially, what they 
have to sacrifice to keep doing it — takes center stage in the film and in the lives of 
its characters. 

I’M GOING TO BE LATE FOR WORK 

The film's rather complicated narrative tells a story of a gang of high-tech thieves 
(led by Neil McCauley/Robert DeNiro), the vicissitudes of maintaining their 
relations and upper-middle class lifestyles, their police pursuers (led by Vincent 
Hanna/Al Pacino), and three heists. The film opens with the rather spectacular 
theft of some bearer bonds from an armored car, then attends to the selection, 
planning, and attempted execution of two more heists, the second of which 
involves a gun battle that lasts almost ten minutes and spills out of the bank that is 
its target and into the streets and parking lots of Los Angeles. Along the way we get 
an attempted revenge killing, the murder of some financial messengers, the police 
stakeout, a romance, two dinner parties, two failing marriages, two cases of 
adultery, a sex murder, a lover's betrayal, a professional betrayal, a teen suicide 
attempt, and countless small scenes of thieves going about their business. 

The thieves are very invested in their work and good at it; the police are just as 
dedicated. The thieves' crew is composed of four men. McCauley chooses the plans 
and organizes the effort; he also knows something about metallurgy. Chris 
Shiherlis (Val Kilmer) specializes in explosives and breaking and entering. Michael 
Cheritto (Tom Sizemore) is the computer person. Trejo (Danny Trejo) is the driver 
and communications person, although he is replaced for the last job by Breedan 
(Dennis Haysbert), an acquaintance of McCauley's from prison. Detective Hanna 
spends all of his time and energy tracking the crew, assessing their modus 
operandi, and trying to anticipate their moves. Hanna also has a police team, but 
they are not as filly characterized as the criminal gang. Everyone involved is 
presented as skilled and confident — they are professionals. 

"MAN CONFRONTED BY A JOB WHOSE PROBLEMS MUST BE DEALT WITH" 

The "scores" involve financial assessment, planning and organization, computer 
programming, reading construction schematics, using explosives and controlled 
demolition, using radio-communication systems, assessing the market for stolen 
bonds, and, of course, the strategic utilization of firearms. The police work involves 
looking for clues regarding the perpetrators, interviewing witnesses and eventually 
one of the gang, meeting stoolies at all hours of the day, tracking the gang, 
monitoring the crew's communications, staking out an attempted heist, and, of 
course, the use of a wide variety of weaponry. The skills of the police must 
continuously adapt to understand and interpret evidence left by the criminal crew. 



Several other skilled workers are crucial to the plot. A fence and, for lack of a better 
description, heist consultant, Nate (Jon Voight) steers jobs to McCauley. Some of 
these jobs come from a disabled vet, Kelso (Tom Noonan), who uses computer and 
digital radio technology to capture radio-wave-transmitted financial information, 
which he then packages to the crew for a price. Nate also devises a clever plan for 
fencing the bonds stolen in the opening heist. After pointing out that market value 
of stolen bearer bonds is only 40% of their face value, and that the owner will get 
100% of their face value back from insurance, Nate suggests that they try to sell 
them back to their owner, VanZant, for 60% of their face value (since — with the 
proper attitude — he would hardly complain at the prospect of making an extra 
40% on the bonds). When McCauley asks Nate whether the owner will deal, Nate 
responds, "VanZant's a businessman." 

An investment broker, VanZant (William Fichtner) is a legal businessman. 
However, he invests and possibly launders money in off-shore and international 
accounts belonging to people with too much money to be totally above-board. This, 
too, is presented as requiring certain skills, especially an understanding of markets 
and financial instruments, even a knowledge of other languages. He works in an 
office (like a "normal," legal businessman might) wearing a suit and tie and a 
telephone headset, conferring with other employees about markets and accounts. 
Of course, he keeps a security person around in case something goes wrong, which 
it does after the thieves steal bearer bonds belonging to VanZant. 

Others do less skilled kinds of work. Just out of prison, Breedan cleans and works 
the grill in a diner under the watchful eye of a payroll-skimming boss. Although his 
job is basically menial, Breedan is presented as a hard worker, trying to do a good 
job and stay out of trouble. A graphic designer, Eady (Amy Brenneman), works in a 
bookstore to make ends meet while she builds a clientele for her designs. She sees 
her day job as temporary, and works at home after-hours on her career in graphic 
design. Nonetheless, her work life seems to be characterized by alienation, as she 
has given up meaningful familial ties to seek work in L.A.. Even Waingro (Kevin 
Gage), least skilled among all of the film's criminals, participates in and messes up 
the first heist and then looks for work. 

Several women face a lack of security and work hard at trying to salvage 
relationships with men whose careers demand all of their attention. [2] This 
emotional labor plays a large role in the film. By competing with work life, it sets 
up the plot's main axis of conflict from the very beginning scenes which intercut 
Hanna and Justine's bedroom (where they have sex and then discuss breakfast 
plans) with shots of the criminal crew taking down their first score. In fact, Hanna 
does not have time to have breakfast with Justine, just as he will miss dinner twice 
and leave a dinner party early because of his job. The couple have several scenes in 
which she evaluates their relationship, accusing him of not making time — a refrain 
for the film. The criminals and the police value their personal relationships but 
ultimately sacrifice them. 

SUBORDINATE TO THE JOB AT HAND 

Not only do we see these people working, they frequently discuss their work and its 
role in their lives. During the initial heist the new guy, Waingro, asks one of the 
others about how it is to work with a regular crew. McCauley and Eady court by 
having conversations about day job versus vocation, and moving to L.A. for work 



while leaving family behind. Kelso explains that he has figured out how to capture 
information transmitted over the airwaves and thereby develops heist jobs. 
Breedan discusses his ability to handle his obnoxious, corrupt boss with his 
girlfriend, Lillian. Everyone talks about work in HEAT — whether they love it or 
hate it, or why they are doing it and not something else, or how other things 
distract from it. 

The film directly addresses the primacy of work in the criminals' (and everyone 
else's) life. McCauley, the head of the crew, on two occasions recounts the advice of 
a prison friend: 

"Do not have anything in your life that you are not prepared to walk 
away from in thirty seconds flat if you feel the heat around the corner." 

The first time, he is telling it to Chris, who has slept at McCauley's house after 
feuding with Charlene. McCauley suggests that Chris's feelings for his wife will 
eventually put Chris in conflict with his work, but Chris rejects McCauley's dictum 
and says, "The sun rises and sets with her" — a remark that foreshadows later 
scenes. 

The second time McCauley relays this advice, it takes on even more weight — it is 
no longer merely jailyard advice but a succinct formulation of the conflicts these 
characters face. When detective Hanna and criminal McCauley meet in a diner, 
Hanna asks McCauley about his lack of desire for "a normal-type life." McCauley 
states that he never wanted that life and turns the question back on Hanna, who 
confesses that his life is a mess thanks to his work. McCauley repeats his advice 
and asks how Hanna can expect his life to be normal when he has to be constantly 
available for his work — to follow his criminal prey. 

"Now if you're on me, and you gotta move when I move, how do you 
expect to keep a marriage?" 

The detective needs to be free of attachments in order to track criminals, who also 
need to be free of attachments in case the heat is coming; that is to say, everyone 
must be ready to abandon everything else in their lives at the drop of a hat for their 
profession. And both the police and the gang prefer it that way. 

McCauley: "I do what I do best; I take down scores." 

Hanna: "I spend all my time chasing guys like you around the block, 
that's my life." 

Hanna: "I don't know how to do anything else." 

McCauley: "Me, neither." 

Hanna: "I don't much want to either." 

McCauley: "Me, neither." 

Hanna and McCauley accept work's demands — even as this commitment crowds 
out everything else in their lives. 

"A NORMAL-TYPE LIFE" 

As central as work is, the film also dwells on the lifestyles of HEAT's crew, which 
reflect their position as highly-skilled professionals: they earn, spend, and invest 



like anyone of their socioeconomic class. [3] The interior of Hanna's home, which 
Hanna describes as "post-modern," connotes a home that is expensive, architect- 
designed, and made for the wealthy. It is a space so unusual for a police detective 
that the exposition indicates that it belongs to Hanna's wife, who got it in a divorce 
settlement from her previous husband. On the criminal side, the gang has invested 
in residential real estate and consumer goods. The Shiherlis' home is roomy and 
open, with a big pool in the backyard; when Chris storms out of his house after 
arguing with his wife, he drives off in an expensive sports car. McCauley's ocean- 
front home is all open space and glass with a view looking out over the sea. Even 
VanZant, the investment broker, also has an expensive-looking beachfront villa, 
decorated in the rich minimalist style. 

The film's interest in the main characters' lifestyles serves to display not only their 
material assets and purchased social class but also certain shared circumstances. 
Hanna and McCauley both have expensive homes that they are rarely around to 
enjoy. In Hanna's case, when he leaves, only the television is his to take. McCauley 
has hardly any furnishings or decorations at all. His home is basically empty: a 
kitchen with empty cupboards and countertops and a living room furnished with a 
single chair and ottoman. Chris asks him, "When are you gonna get some 
furniture?" and then, "When are you gonna get a woman?" emphasizing 
McCauley's residential and emotional emptiness. 

This similarity between Hanna's and McCauley's emotional lives is further 
emphasized in parallel scenes of group socializing. The gang and their families are 
seen eating out at a fancy restaurant; Hanna's police unit has a similar get- 
together. In both sequences, other needs upstage the socializing, so that both 
Hanna and McCauley leave their dinner parties. In McCauley's case the family 
outing makes him (apparently uncharacteristically) want to see Eady again, so he 
leaves to meet her. Hanna, however, is called away from the police dinner party by 
work, a murder to investigate.[4] 

Later in the film, fearing that the police are onto them, the criminal crew must 
decide whether to attempt the last heist. Although Chris says that he needs the 
money in order to rectify his home life, Cheritto's response contains the film's 
moral: 

McCauley: "But Elaine takes good care of you; you've got plenty put 
away; you have T-bonds, real estate. If I were you I would be smart, I 
would cut loose of this." 

Cheritto: "Well, you know for me, the action is the juice. I'm in." 

HEAT'S attention to the lifestyles of its characters sets up their choice between a 
materially comfortable life and the heist — and why they choose work. 

CRIME AS FILMIC WORK 

In HEAT none of the police or the gang seems to be the bad guy, and, as Mann 
says, "we identify with all of them." (Weinraub) How do we then make sense of 
HEAT as a genre film when the gangsters and the cops share so many 
characteristics, attitudes, and behaviors? When domestic relations and lifestyle are 
so strong a part of the film? When even the director disavows its genre affiliation? 
In fact, the film has strong roots in the gangster genre's past, especially in the 



genre's attention to criminal labor. 

"WHAT DO YOU MEAN 'GANGSTERS'? IT'S A BUSINESS!"'[5] 

Gangster films have historically addressed criminal work life: the activities to 
control a territory, the economic context in which professional choices take place, 
and the business strategies behind various actions. The earliest gangster films 
featured showdowns over money and reputation between competing, highly 
structured organizations. By the time of the LITTLE CAESAR-PUBLIC ENEMY- 
SCARF ACE cycle, the competition between different gang-organizations-cum- 
corporations and the depiction of the daily activities performed by the gang became 
even more important to the genre. The work of the gangster fascinated audiences 
because of the exoticism of the gangster life — upscale professional thuggery — as 
well as its familiarity in stories about the gang wars of the prohibition era. [6] 

In the 30s the film production code specifically stated, "Methods of crime should 
not be explicitly presented," but gangster labor re-appeared in changed form. 
Several films released after 1934 allow the viewer the pleasures of the criminal at 
work — the protagonist seeking revenge, outwitting, or at least roughing up, his 
prey, and engaging in protracted gunplay — by simply replacing the criminal gangs 
with law enforcement officials. Also, G-MEN (William Keighley, 1935), for 
example, added an interest in new forensic technologies that would appear in 
subsequent crime films: new scientific tactics (such as finger-printing and 
ballistics) were added to the standard repertoire of threats and violence. Thus, 
these films deftly transformed the gangster as protagonist into lawmen and 
continued to show an interest in gangster labor — this time on the right side of the 
law. 

Two films from the 1950s that established important genre precedents have 
connections to HEAT in terms of plot elements. WHITE HEAT (Raoul Walsh, 
1950), which brought James Cagney's gangster persona out of retirement, 
emphasizes three narrative elements: the gangster's mental health, the similarity or 
empathy between criminal and cop, and the detailed planning and execution of a 
heist. Cagney's character, Cody Jarrett, who under normal circumstances can 
barely contain his violent and incestuous impulses, has psychotic episodes that 
render him immobile and also incapable of love. The film's cop must go undercover 
and think and act like a criminal in order to gain Jarrett's trust. WHITE HEAT also 
features Jarrett's purchasing the scheme for a big payroll heist and his planning the 
job. Significantly WHITE HEAT renews audience interest in police use of 
technology with a long interlude in which a policeman explains the process of 
radio-signal triangulation for tracking a moving object. This parallels a scene in 
HEAT wherein which Kelso explains how technology can be used to capture radio- 
transmitted financial information for criminal purpose. WHITE HEAT has the 
hyper-devoted cop, the sociopathic criminal, the payroll heist, and the reliance on 
technology for crucial information that are all central to HEAT. 

THE BIG HEAT (Fritz Lang, 1953) also uses concepts elaborately worked out in 
HEAT. The film portrays the criminal element's maintaining a fagade of upper- 
middle class respectability and the cop's growing obsession with his search for the 
bad guys. Assigned to investigate the suicide of a police officer who had ties to the 
mob, Detective Bannion (Glenn Ford) eventually abandons his personal life-his 
child, his home, his material possessions, even the official sanction of his 



department-to concentrate on catching the gang. The crime boss is calm and 
orderly in comparison to Bannion, whose obsession with catching his wife's 
murderer alienates his supporters as well as his enemies. Thus, Detective Bannion 
is an important precursor for the single-mindedness and determination of HEAT's 
Detective Hanna. 

"PERSONAL INGENUITY AND SCIENTIFIC KNOW-HOW' 

The early 1950s saw the appearance of the heist subgenre. To open his discussion 
of the caper film in American Film Genres, Stuart Kaminsky cites Manny Farber's 
review of THE ASPHALT JUNGLE (John Huston, 1950) in The Nation: 

"Man confronted by a job whose problems must be dealt with point by 
point, with the combination of personal ingenuity and scientific know¬ 
how characterizing the man of action. Robbers dramatically 
subordinate themselves to their instruments and the job at hand, move 
with the patient, deadpan eclat of a surgical team drilled by Von 
Stroheim." (Kaminsky, ioo)[7] 

The heist him centers on the complex and detailed planning and execution of a 
caper by a group of thieves. The heist demands the diverse skills and personnel 
required to carry out various aspects of the theft. Although the heist requires the 
close cooperation among a skilled group, Kaminsky argues that the heist film can 
be characterized as anti-social. 

"The essential conflict in a big caper film is between man and 
technology, man and cold, social institutions...In the big caper film 
there is an attempt at a collective, anti-social response." (103) 

In contrast to the barely organized violence of the 1930s gangster, the heist film 
depicts criminal gangs carefully and quietly applying their skills to crime.[8] 

The heist film frequently depicts ambition, work ethic, and use of skills by the 
criminals that would be valued in the legal world of work, but these qualities are 
used instead in the service of crime. The effort to develop a detailed plan, gathering 
of workers with specific and diverse talents, search for financing, meticulous 
preparation, trial runs, and concentration and precision-timing required for the 
heist itself — all these sound much like legitimate work, indeed like someone 
starting a new manufacturing company. [9] Even safebreaking suggests the skills of 
a mechanic, with particular tools for different phases of the operation and a 
knowledge of engineering.[10] 

Thus, HEAT uses many basic elements of the gangster genre to sustain audience 
interest — gangsters' labor and day-to-day activities, police use of technology in 
crime and capture, and detailed execution of the heist. This point of view applied to 
the genre as a whole, that the gangster is someone who goes about a certain sort of 
criminal work, also offers a way to think about certain films in the genre in relation 
to their historical context, a task to which I will return below. 

THE GANG AT HOME 

Even the lifestyle scenes in HEAT have origins in conventional genre elements. 



Gangster films frequently have scenes indicating the criminals' class aspirations or 
the home life that their crimes support. In the 30s classic gangster cycle, the 
gangster converts his rising power and status within the criminal underworld into a 
wealthy lifestyle recognizable outside the gang. Thus Tony Camonte shows his new 
apartment and jewelry to Poppy for her approval in SCARF ACE; Little Caesar 
affects the manners and hospitality of the Big Boss. Also, in the 50s heist films, 
domestic scenes often reveal that the criminal wants a regular middle class life. The 
scenes show that the gang have homes to maintain, wives and children with 
material needs, family medical bills, etc. Even those without families have benign, 
even literally bucolic, plans for their share of the take. In THE ASPHALT JINGLE, 
for example, the main character wants to buy a farm in the country where he can 
raise horses and "take a bath in the creek to wash the city dirt off me." Another 
character seeks simply to give his kids a better standard of living. Criminal 
behavior is a means to entirely "normal" ends. Thus, these domestic scenes are 
about the anticipated material rewards of criminal activity. HEAT also emphasizes 
crime's material rewards (like 30s gangster films) and suggests the use of the 
criminal's earnings to build a "normal" lifestyle (like 50s heist films). McCauley 
even discusses the desire to save up enough to move to Fiji — his version of a horse 
farm in the country. 

On the other hand, HEIST's domestic scenes emphasize emotional contestation. 
When Chris brings home his paycheck, he and Charlene fight about their lifestyle. 
When McCauley learns of Chris and Charlene's marital difficulties — "husband and 
wife stuff," as Charlene says — he finds himself trying to solve their problems. [11] 
Repeatedly visiting Eady's house, McCauley struggles with his growing attachment 
to her.[12] Justine and Hanna fight about his missing dinner and his inability to 
keep up the relationship. He cannot even escape domestic problems when he leaves 
Justine; his stepdaughter attempts suicide in his hotel room bathtub. HEAT's 
domestic scenes constantly insist that work consumes the time and energy that 
might otherwise go to personal relationships, ones that have value to Hanna and 
the gang but which they will set aside. Thus HEAT transforms the role of the 
domestic scene within the genre. It used to function primarily as an opportunity to 
display the fruits of criminal labor (or anticipation thereof) to mark conflict. To this 
connection between the work-obsessed criminals and police in HEAT, the conflict 
between work and personal life, and the contemporary audience I now turn. 

THE OVERWORKED NON-CRIMINAL AMERICAN 

If "greed is good" became a pop culture mantra of the 1980s, the 1990s have 
revealed how much time people spend at work. Citing a flurry of public discussion 
about overwork, economist Juliet Schorr writes, "The time squeeze has become big 
news." (17) People in the United States are working longer hours than ever before 
at jobs outside their home. The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics has found that from 
1976 to 1993, 

"The average employed man added 100 hours to his work year, the 

equivalent of two-and-a-half hill-time weeks. The average employed 

woman increased her work year by 233 hours, or nearly six full weeks." 

[13] 


Schorr's study found, 



"The rise of work is not confined to a few, selective groups, but has 
affected the great majority of working Americans. Hours have risen for 
men as well as women, for those in the working class as well as 
professionals. They have grown for all marital statuses and income 
groups. The increase also spans a wide range of industries." (5, 80) 

Schorr shows that the recession of the late 1980s sent work hours climbing in two 
different ways. On the one hand, employers have required longer hours and more 
productivity; on the other hand, workers have to put in more hours to maintain 
their standard of living against falling wages. 

But it is not simply that people are working longer hours, they are also discussing 
the phenomena more. The late 1980s and early 1990s saw the production of a 
substantial literature on the longer hours people were spending at work and on the 
effort to balance work and family or work and leisure. Segments on television news 
programs developed the theme as did commentary in both the business trade press 
and in general interest magazines. [14] This interest in overwork also fostered 
discussions of shorter workweeks (as in western Europe), the creation of a 
voluntary simplicity movement, and a debate about the possible end of work. 

Although many people would like to be able to work fewer hours, many others are 
not interested in cutting back on their work time. In her study of workers and 
managers at a midwestern corporation, sociologist Arlie Hochschild observed that 
many workers find work to be a more rewarding and less stressful environment 
than home. Hochschild argues that longer work hours not only leave less time for 
household chores and leisure time, but they also create tension about how to use 
the diminishing time after work. Thus, not only do people have less time, they 
argue about how to deal with it. 

"In this new model of family and work life, a tired parent flees a world 
of unresolved quarrels and unwashed laundry for the reliable 
orderliness, harmony, and managed cheer of work. The emotional 
magnets beneath home and workplace are in the process of being 
reversed. In truth, there are many versions of this reversal going on, 
some more far-reaching than others. Some people find in work a respite 
from the emotional tangles at home. Others virtually many their work, 
investing it with an emotional significance once reserved for family, 
while hesitating to trust loved ones at home." (44-45)[i5l 

Thus, Hochschild finds that many workers found in their jobs a haven from the 
unresolved personal and time-management issues at home. She argues that not 
only are many workers overworked, their response to the situation is to spend 
more time at work, where problems seem comparatively manageable and where 
they can avoid irritated spouses and families. "People generally have the urge to 
spend more time on what they value most and on what they are most valued for," 
(198) and now the place where many feel most valued is at work. 

THE OVERWORKED CRIMINAL GANG 

HEAT's characters display many aspects of "overwork" as described by Schorr and 
Hochschild. They work all hours of the day and night, leaving no time for personal 
life. For example, when not at work McCauley finds himself falling in love with 



Eady, which threatens to violate his own work rules, but at home, Eady either 
works at her graphic design business or waits for McCauley to call. In the film, 
home is where their time and energy can be claimed by someone else and problems 
seem insurmountable. Thus, home equals strife while work is where things are 
relatively under control. 

Neither Hanna nor McCauley complain about the long hours. Work is, indeed, 
where the criminal crew and the police prefer to be. During planning and execution 
of the heists the crew remains focused and can work together and manage 
problems. Similarly, the police work well together and work all the time. 
Furthermore, the main characters like their jobs. HEAT's version of the traditional 
gangster film mantra, "This is a business," might well be Cheritto's assessment of 
the heists: "For me the action is the juice." Work is the excitement and reward. 

In addressing these issues, HEAT offers pop cultural evidence of and commentary 
on overwork and its personal tolls. In this regard, HEAT seems to be another coup 
for Mann's ability to capture the Zeitgeist. The film thematizes a topic already on 
the minds of its potential audience: the increasing dominance of work in the 90s 
over other facets of life. Longer work hours among potential viewers as well as 
increased media interest in the phenomenon make Hanna and McCauley stand-ins 
for entire sections of the population. Workers at all levels work longer hours and 
try to avoid confrontations with family members over their reduced availability at 
home. Michael Mann describes his characters as anomalous, badly adjusted 
people: 

"One is a highly organized sociopath. The other is...extremely 

dysfunctional, who invests his emotions and intuitions in working on 

crimes." (Weinraub) 

But, these studies suggest that HEAT in the guise of a gangster film depicts what 
has become an everyday problem — the incommensurable demands of work and 
home. 

LAW VERSUS ORDER AND THE NEW GANG 

As HIAT sets up several traditional gangster film categories, it invests its 
characters less traditional combinations of traits and situations: chaotic cop versus 
orderly robber, good guy cop versus good guy robber, cop and robber versus the 
real bad guys, work life versus home life. One reviewer of the film argued that 

"the basic theme of HEAT — that career criminal and detective share a 

solitary, obsessive temperament — is a familiar one."[i6] 

HEAT, however, raises not just the question of shared temperament or shared 
circumstances but also that of the conventional overlap between the forces of law 
and order, the cop, and the good guy, on the one hand, and the forces of social 
disorder, the gangster, and the bad guy, on the other. By the end of the classical 
genre film the gangster lies dead in the street, he is the bad guy, and social order is 
restored. In HEAT, however, the gangster and the cop are relatively sympathetic, 
and the forces of disorder and chaos are parsed out to several characters. As several 
critics point out, while McCauley is "orderly and calculating," Hanna is "disorderly 
and incautious." (Schickel) Although Hanna stmts and blusters and McCauley 



makes a fatally incautious decision at the end, the film's real disorder is 
represented by other characters — HEAT's real "bad guys." 

Two characters, Waingro and VanZant, bear the combined weight of being the 
unsympathetic characters and representing the forces of chaos that must be 
vanquished. Waingro quickly proves that he does not fit in with the gang, and he 
turns out to be the least sympathetic character in the film. He has no special skills; 
indeed, his trigger-happiness botches the first heist. Within the vernacular of the 
film, he is coded as working class. He doesn't dress well, is comparatively unkempt, 
and, in case we did not get the idea, he has a swastika tattooed on his chest. He 
murders a prostitute, which is apparently a serial behavior. He eventually hooks up 
with VanZant in order to betray McCauley's crew to the police. Most important, his 
actions are motivated by bloodlust, not by the desire to work and support himself 
that animates the others. His violence, unnecessary and uncontrolled, brings chaos 
and murder to the heist. Waingro clearly represents the most disorderly forces in 
HEAT's society. 

While Waingro's activities are clearly illegal and unacceptable even within the 
canted ethical regime of the crew, VanZant and his employees are presented as 
unsympathetic even before they plan to do anything illegal. VanZant is the only 
person in the film who works at a desk in an office, at somewhat regular hours, 
doing something legal. He moves other people's (possibly dirty) money around 
between accounts and investments. It is unclear whether VanZant is 
unsympathetic due to the normality/ legality of his job, or because of his reaction 
to a moment of crisis. [17] VanZant takes the theft of the bearer bonds personally 
and tries to have the thieves killed — to refute " the word on the street...that it's ok 
to steal my stuff." Instead of taking the "businessman's" option and buying back 
the bonds (making a substantial profit), VanZant directs his security person to set 
an ambush for the thieves. By acting on his feelings of personal affront, VanZant 
fails to make the "disciplined" (as McCauley says) business decision; this creates 
chaos as well. Finally, Waingro and VanZant's collaboration in betraying the crew 
create the circumstances under which McCauley, too, makes an unreasonable 
decision: instead of escaping directly, McCauley stops to kill Waingro. Both the rest 
of the gang and the police express contempt for and target Waingro and VanZant. 

"THE ACTION IS THE JUICE" 

The police and the gang share not only our sympathy and a contempt for Waingro 
and VanZant, but also a love of their jobs that transcends the traditional genre 
motivation. Unlike in earlier gangster film cycles, work does not come from 
immigrant striving or revenge for past wrong, or just represent an illegal and 
lucrative way of applying technical skills. The difference between Detective Hanna 
and the single-minded Detective Bannion in THE BIG HEAT, for example, reveals 
the genre's change in character motivation. Detective Bannion sheds his previous 
life in order to pursue the criminal gang, but his devotion to the job is motivated by 
his wife's murder. Vincent Hanna's obsession with work does not derive from 
family circumstance but rather competes with it. When faced with a choice between 
family and work, Hanna always chooses work — a consistency that Justine 
announces. The gang (except Chris) make that choice just as plainly. Thus, in 
HEAT work ("the juice") has become an end in itself. Work's displacement of 
personal life lends a new set of meanings to the gangsters lying dead in the streets. 



"THE PERVERSE ALTER-EGO OF THE AMBITIOUS, PROFIT-MINDED 
AMERICAN MALE" 


Robert Warshow, writing in the 1940s, argues that by depicting the work of the 
gangster as a "rational enterprise," the genre suggests continuity between the 
gangster's business and the determination of all capitalist enterprises to succeed: 

"In the deeper layers of the modern consciousness, all means are 
unlawful, every attempt to succeed is an act of aggression, leaving one 
alone and guilty..." (133) 

The screen gangster is punished for his success as a small comfort to those in the 
audience who suffer from a lack of economic opportunity. This implicitly suggests 
moral superiority for those who don't succeed, i.e., most of the audience: if success 
requires brutality in business practices, then it must be morally questionable. 

Jack Shadoian, too, argues that the gangster film is an allegory of business in which 
the over-achiever gets punished for his striving: 

"American films tend to show self-advancement as an explicit or 
implicit criminal process. The gangster functions as the scapegoat for 
such desire. The equation of crime and business further supports the 
view that crime films are often disguised parables of social mobility as a 
punishable deviation from one's assigned place." (5) 

Shadoian argues that in spite of the ideology of the U.S. as a classless society, the 
lesson of the gangster genre is that those who manage to climb up the social ladder 
will be punished and will not enjoy the privilege of the wealthy-at least not for long 
Thus, according to Shadoian and Warshow, one of the lessons of the gangster film 
is that the costs of success for these social strivers are too high. 

Thomas Schatz argues that the gangster and the business person have similar 
values, but the gangster has gone too far. He writes, 

"The urban lone wolfs brutality and anti-social attitudes in Hollywood 
films are simply components of an essentially positive cultural model — 
that of the personable and aggressive but somewhat misguided self- 
made American man." (Hollywood Genres, 84) 

This formulation has a radical critical potential, although Schatz's observation is 
specifically addressed to the personality and self-presentation of the gangster — his 
need to swagger and assert his authority. The continuity between efforts deemed 
normal, or even "positive," and the "anti-social" must be redirected to describe not 
just the gangster's values or his personality, but also his actions. That is to say, it is 
not only the "perverse alter-ego" of the businessman that is represented, but his job 
and how he goes about it-whether his job is running his company or an industry or 
planning the crime that will allow him to retire to the country. 

In HEAT, the particular virtue of the profit-minded male that is rendered with such 
force is the primacy of professional life — that one must evaluate every situation in 
light of its impact on one's ability to do the job. As we have seen, a high level of 
commitment to a job, or at least the willingness and even desire of many to work 



longer hours, is already taken for granted by many employers and employees. 

Thus, the lack of balance between work and personal life that earlier gangster film 
cycles critiqued has already become the norm in the contemporary marketplace; 
HEAT seems to represent only a difference in degree. So in HEAT's society, what is 
left to be lost through a lopsided devotion to work? For Warshow and Shadoian, 
the costs of success are a sense of humanity in our (business) dealings and the 
possible improvement of our material circumstances, respectively. In HEAT (and 
very likely in many real industries) the former is already irrevocably lost, and the 
latter is thoroughly taken for granted (even ex-cons become wealthy if they are 
smart and disciplined, can cooperate, and work hard enough). But, there is still 
something left to lose in our zeal to do our jobs: a personal life that is its own 
reward. Thus, HEAT's audience might also draw an altered version of Warshow's 
and Shadoian's morals: success requires working so much and with such tight 
focus that one loses everything else. 

WORK, HOME, AND UNRESOLVED CULTURAL CONTRADICTIONS 
Schatz writes that the most significant point of the genre film is the 

"resolution — that is, its efforts to solve, if only temporarily, the 

conflicts that have disturbed the community welfare."[i8] 

At the end of HEAT we get the traditional genre ending: the gangsters he dead in 
the streets, parking lots, and airports of L.A. and the lawman is the apparent victor. 
Yet there is hardly the sense that order is restored. Those left standing at the end of 
HEAT do not even temporarily resolve the most profound cultural contradictions 
of the film; indeed the resolution reveals the flaws in the value system of HEAT's 
"personable and aggressive self-made American man." 

The film apparently casts a cold eye on any commitment to a personal life. All but 
one of the main characters leave their partners. Hanna leaves Justine (and their 
marriage) at the hospital in order to pursue McCauley. Cheritto chooses work over 
a financially secure life with his family and dies during the heist. Breedan chooses 
the big score over his girlfriend and her pride in his effort to go straight. McCauley 
chooses to kill Waingro rather than head out of town, and as a result he abandons 
Eady, who is waiting for him in the car. Yet, no one emerges alive from this choice 
except Hanna. So, choosing work over home ultimately offers no guarantee of 
success in the profession. 

Indeed, only viewed quite narrowly does the outcome represent a triumph for 
Hanna or for the discipline of these workaholics. Although the bad guys and the 
most of the gangsters are dead, it was not via an orderly police operation — or any 
police operation at all in several cases. Waingro and VanZant were killed not by the 
police, but by McCauley. Trejo (the original driver) was killed not by the police, but 
by Waingro. Furthermore, the hail of bullets that usually brings down the gangster 
instead kills more police officers than thieves. Hanna is alive, but he has lost 
several of his crew and his marriage. 

The exception to all of these choices, of course, is Chris, whose "sun rises and sets 
with" his wife. His participation in the final heist is presented as an attempt to 
square his situation at home rather than as a job done for the thrill and the 
challenge. He is the one member of the gang who chose home life over work, and 



although he is injured, he is not dead. Furthermore, in spite of their past troubles, 
Charlene cannot bring herself to betray Chris to the police, although her freedom 
and that of their son is potentially at stake. Although Chris and Charlene value 
their relationship more than his job or her safety, this does not protect them from 
the fallout of Chris's profession: they are not physically together in the aftermath of 
the final heist — although the film allows the possibility that they will reunite. 

HEAT'S final twist is that it deploys the classical genre ending in lieu of 
superficially or temporarily resolving the conflicts that disturb the community. The 
relocation of the conflict — shared by both police and thieves — to an individual 
decision to reject personal life in favor of work supplants any effort of HEAT'S 
community to find balance among competing values. People who are not very 
different from the audience die, the women are left behind, and the cost of law and 
order is at least six households. The film's resolution offers us the grim notion that 
work requires abandoning those we care about; arid then it will probably kill us. 
Choosing not to sacrifice home life to work will not, however, insulate a 
relationship from harm. Thus, the accommodation to the status quo that the genre 
film usually offers to the audience is in HEAT a bitter pill: work rules fatally, and 
proclaiming the value of our personal lives will not rescue us from professional 
demands. HEAT leaves the new conflict that it depicts — the place of work itself — 
unresolved and unresolvable. 

NOTES 

1. For the wedding of Carlijn Holtrop and Jos Janssen. Thanks to my indulgent, 
mostly entertaining students in the winter 1999 gangster films genre seminar at 
Northwestern University, and also to Chuck Kleinhans, Julia Lesage, and Tom 
Gunning for their helpful comments. 

2. Although both men and women do the "work" of relationships in the film, the 
women are largely defined by it. The gender- and race-based division of labor in 
the film is not as total or glaring as in many Hollywood productions. Eady is an 
educated professional and Charlene seems to do the family's financial books, but 
the primary role of the female characters is to represent domestic attachments and 
make emotional and other demands on their husbands. Similarly, although 
everyone in the crew is depicted as skilled, the African-American and Latino 
characters are less skilled than the rest of the crew — they are the drivers/ 
communications people. Only Waingro, who is pegged as working class or lumpen, 
seems to have no work skills. 

3. HEAT's rendering of the literal attractiveness of the lifestyle may make it easy to 
conclude, as one might from many pop-cultural products, that these attractive, 
hard-working people have a right to the beautiful things they own. 

4. Although the audience knows Waingro committed the murder, it is unclear that 
the police ever figure this out. So the only narrative functions of the scenes of 
Waingro's murdering a prostitute and Hanna's going to investigate are to make 
Hanna leave his social group's festivities, prompting his wife to say she only gets 
the leftovers from his work time, and second, to show Waingro, unlike the other 
members of the gang, as driven by murderousness rather than clean professional 
thievery. 



5- One of the boss's minions in FORCE OF EVIL says this. (Polonsky, 1948). 


6. Interest in the how-to of criminal activities certainly predates prohibition. In fact 
one of the first elements of the cinema to cause alarm was the appearance of crime 
films, which reformers felt showed too much detail about committing crimes; see, 
for example, Jane Addams, The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets (New York: 
Macmillan, 1909), 75-103. Nonetheless, interest in the lifestyles of the gangster 
increased with Prohibition. (Ruth, 63-86.). 

7. c.f. Cohn MeArthur, 53. Kaminsky cites the caper film as a subgenre of the 
action-process film; however, the heist film has strong thematic ties to the gangster 
film, especially to the gangster film's perennial interest in issues of the composition 
and hierarchy of the criminal organization and its relation to more legal ways of 
being a skilled business person. Although it is a different project, I suggest it may 
be fruitful to see the heist film as a new cycle in the gangster film. 

8. Kaminsky argues that the caper film addresses feared loss of meaningful 
individuality in the corporate culture of the post-war era, returning to some of the 
same issues to which the classic gangster films of the early 1930s were responding. 
Of the 1920s, David Ruth writes, 

"With the explosive growth of mass leisure and consumption, critics in 
the 1920s began to see excessive conformity as a national problem. At 
the same time, many advertisers detected widespread fears that 
individuals had become insignificant parts of an undifferentiated 
crowd." (18-19). 

For most people, however, a more pressing problem was probably that of access to 
these goods in the first place (c.f. Lizabeth Cohen, Making a New Deal: Industrial 
Workers in Chicago 1919-1939 (NY: Cambridge University Press, 1990)). By the 
1950s, corporate organizations and mass-produced goods were dominant enough 
to foster a voluminous literature on concerns about conformity in work and leisure. 

Jonathan Mumby makes a related argument about the similar concerns of film noir 
and the gangster film cycle of the early 1930s: 

"The increasingly preponderant fascination with crime on the American 
screen after World War II was understood in its day not as something 
new or discontinuous with Hollywood's traditions, but as a rejuvenation 
of the illicit themes and issues associated with the earlier Depression- 
era gangster cycle. The postwar crime cycle we now call film noir was 
received as an awkward reminder of problems whose resolution had 
been postponed by the need to prosecute the war." (7) 

The gangster film continues to engage questions of individuality and individual 
control over one's world through the present; one of the most prominent examples 
of this occurs in Martin Scorsese's GOODFELLAS (1990), in which the main 
character, after going into the witness protection program and moving to suburban 
America, bemoans finding himself powerless and bored: 

"I'm an average nobody; I get to live the rest of my life like a schnook." 



The point is then hammered home by Scorsese's ironic use of the Sex Pistols' cover 
of "My Way" on the soundtrack. 


9. This description of the heist film also sounds like planning to make a movie — 
especially during the demise of the studio system. The heist film's focus on the 
plan-for-sale, the search for a money man, the composition of a group of people 
with complementary skills, all for a specific heist resembles the effort to put 
together a package for a film. This suggests another relevant point about the heist 
film and its historical context. The heist film hits its stride in the early 1950s, with 
an archetypal example (Huston's THE ASPHALT JUNGLE) released in 1950, 
during a time when stars and directors were increasingly seeking to become free 
agents and the studio system was being dismantled by the Department of Justice. 
Not only were studios relying on independent firms and outside deals for directors 
and stars for their films, banks were puffing together financing packages on a film- 
by-film basis. Kaminsky notes that several of the most famous caper films were 
themselves independently produced by directors who actively sought to work 
outside Hollywood; among these was Stanley Kubrick's THE KILLING (1957). 
Indeed, when Huston made ASPHALT JUNGLE, he had recently ended his 
contractual relationship with the Warner Brothers studio and formed his own 
production company. Thus, the heist film genre, which might be seen as an allegory 
of producing an independent film, gets going just as independent film production 
becomes the norm. 

10. Popular culture has a long history of reproducing or representing the use of 
work skills in service of either illegal or anti-productive ends. For example, in 
discussing the appeal of amusement parks at turn-of-the-century Coney Island, 
John Kasson points out that often the games reproduced the repetitive physical 
motions and time pressures of factory work, but in an anti-productive fashion. 
There are many filmic versions of such parallels between games and work, or 
apparently unrelated skills. Several Chaplin films offer variations on this theme, as 
does something so completely different as THE KARATE KID (John Avildsen, 
1984), in which the movements involved in various household chores turn out to be 
practice for karate moves. 

11. McCauley takes on a paternal role relative to Chris and Charlene, mediating 
between them and offering to support Charlene and her child if Chris cannot live 
up to her demands. This, together with the dinner party scenes, is reminiscent of 
the gangster genie's depiction of the mob as a surrogate family for its members. 

12. Ironically, McCauley's decision to kill Waingro (and therefore leave Eady) is 
arguably his most uncharacteristic (i.e., irrational and disorderly) act. Killing 
VanZant might be seen as the unhappy but unsurprising conclusion to a business 
deal gone wrong, as might the hunt for Waingro. However, by the time that 
Mccauley goes after Waingro, the risks are too high for the decision to be rational, a 
fact noted by Nate, who, when telling McCauley where Waingro is hiding, says that 
it probably doesn't matter anymore. So if McCauley had simply left the country 
with Eady, he might have lived. 

13. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics figures cited in 'Work work work," Left Business 
Observer 77 (14 May 1997), 8. Schorr's study of the years 1969-1987 obtained 
similar numbers, with a slightly higher increase among women. 



14- There are several books by academics on this topic, including Schorr's The 
Overworked American, as well as Patricia Hewitt, About Time: The Revolution in 
Work and Family Life (London: Institute for Public Policy Research, 1993); Arlie 
Hochschild, The Time Bind: When Work Becomes Home and Home Becomes 
Work (New York: Metropolitan Books, 1997); Christine Nippert-Eng, Home and 
Work: Negotiating Boundaries in Everyday Life (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1996); and Helga Novotny, Time: The Modern and Postmodern Experience 
(Cambridge: Polity, 1994). There is also a substantial popular press interest in 
longer work hours, including, for example: Diane Fassel, Working Ourselves to 
Death: The High Cost of Work Addiction and the Rewards of Recovery (San 
Francisco: Harper and Row, 1990); Anne B. Fisher, "Welcome to the Age of 
Overwork," Fortune, 30 November 1992; George Gallup and Frank Newport, "Time 
at a Premium for Many Americans," Gallup Poll Monthly, November 1990,43-56; 
Cary Goldberg, "The Simple Life Lures Refugees from Stress," New York Times, 21 
September 1995; '"It's too much of a good thing,' G.M Workers Say in Protesting 
Overtime," New York Times, sect. A, p. 10. 

15. Although in a different context, Laura Kipnis argues that personal relationships 
themselves are increasingly understood, talked about, and analyzed as "work." 
("Adultery," Critical Inquiry 24, no. 2 (winter 1998): 289-328) 

16. Adam Mars-Jones, "It's a Mann's man's world," The Independent (London), 25 
January 1996, 8. 

17. Or, perhaps because he has time to watch television: VanZant is also the only 
character we see having leisure time at home — he is sifting in front of the TV 
watching hockey. This is just before McCauley arrives to ask after the whereabouts 
of Waingro and then murders VanZant. 

18. Hollywood Genres, 30. Schatz continues, 

"If there is anything escapist about these narratives, it is their repeated 
assertion that these conflicts can be solved." 
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When Michael Caton-Jones' ROB ROY was released in 1995 it was enthusiastically 
received by critics and had initial success with the general public before rapidly 
fading from view In many ways it is a fine film: rugged, harsh, good to look at, 
boasting a mighty strong cast in excellent form and, in particular, two remarkable 
but very different performances from Jessica Lange as Mary McGregor and Tim 
Roth as Archibald Cunningham. It is distinguished by Alan Sharp's witty, elegant 
script that at its best achieves a strong sense of period through specificity of 
metaphor, articulating the sensibilities of its characters in close relation both to the 
rugged Scottish landscape and to a changing social context. Unfortunately, 
however, like the character Robert Roy McGregor (Liam Neeson), the film itself is 
caught in a compromise — torn between what it appears to want to do and what its 
director can deliver. In short, it hovers between a reworked Western that uses the 
genre to examine resistance to colonialism and a grand romantic fantasy that is 
given a historical setting. 

The specific references to the U.S. West in the film include Killearn's (Brian Cox) 
directly comparing the Highlanders to Native Americans and Man McDonald's 
(Eric Stoltz) fascination with emigration to the United States. Killearn's 
comparison is especially significant because the film so clearly positions its 
audience alongside an indigenous population being ousted from its traditional 
lands and ways of life. ROB ROY's landscape potentially has a role as a major 
player in the film. As in the mythic West, on this ancient wilderness, a new 
repression is being imposed in the name of order but really in the interests of a 
colonial power. This postcolonial shift of perspective should let the film avoid the 
paternalistic sentimentality found in other Westerns which seek to dramatize the 
colonization of the West from a Native American point of view, such as SOLDIER 
BLUE, LITTLE BIG MAN and DANCES WITH WOLVES. The strategy also has the 
potential to create a complex and ambiguous relation to the indigenous people 
among contemporary white U.S. viewers, many of whom might justifiably consider 
themselves descended from the McGregors and their ilk. The traditional Western is 
set at a point in history where whites are ousting cohesive, nonwhite social groups 
from their lands in the name of order. 

Although the concept of Manifest Destiny is anachronistic in terms of ROB ROY's 




early eighteenth century setting and nowhere mentioned specifically by name, it is 
certainly implied and alluded to in Montrose's righteous indignation. As Richard 
Dyer has argued in White, the concept of manifest destiny 

"signals a border between established and unestablished order, a border 

that is not crossed but pushed endlessly back" (31). 

The film inhabits this kind of shifting borderland in a way that is both richly 
complex and troublingly evasive. The film invokes interconnecting discourses 
around racism, colonialism and transgressive sexuality — which are tightly woven 
into the film's structure yet ultimately not realized with any degree of conviction. 

The narrative's bare bones are as follows: Rob Roy, chieftain of the McGregor Clan, 
borrows a thousand pounds from the Duke of Montrose (played by John Hurt) to 
invest in cattle with the intention of making a substantial profit and thereby 
keeping the clan "warm this winter — within and without." He asks his friend 
McDonald to collect the note of credit from Montrose's factor, Killearn. Killearn 
tells Archibald Cunningham, Montrose's English houseguest, that he will force 
McDonald to collect the money in cash. Once McDonald has collected the money, 
Cunningham ambushes him in the woods, kills him and steals the thousand 
pounds — to pay his debts to a tailor. Killearn spreads a rumor that McDonald has 
emigrated to America with the money; and Rob Roy finds himself in debt to the 
tune of a thousand pounds to the Duke of Montrose. 

Montrose offers to cancel the debt if Rob will malign the Duke of Argyll (Andrew 
Weir). Although Rob owes no special allegiance to Argyll, he refuses and turns 
outlaw, vowing to reduce Montrose to penury through stealing his cattle and taking 
his rents. Montrose sends Cunningham to arrest Rob and bring him back "broken, 
but not dead." For a while Rob avoids capture, but at a price. Rob's wife, Mary, is 
raped, the crofts of the McGregor Clan are burned, and their cattle are slaughtered. 
Eventually Cunningham catches Rob and drags him to confront Montrose. Rob 
effects a thrilling escape and seeks protection from the Duke of Argyll, who gives 
the family a croft in a valley. 

Rob persuades Argyll to arrange a duel between himself and Cunningham. Rob, 
however, is not a match for Cunningham's speed and agility. With Rob at his feet 
and his rapier on his throat, Cunningham looks to Montrose for approval. Rob 
takes advantage here of his opponent's momentary distraction. Grasping 
Cunningham's rapier with his bare hand, Rob reaches for his broadsword, and kills 
the Englishman with one mighty blow. Rob is then reunited with his family. 

Told like this, the story mythologizes Rob Roy as a man of Honor (a highly 
problematic notion to which I shall return shortly) who gets inadvertently caught 
up in a personal feud with Archibald Cunningham, the effete and unscrupulously 
self-serving English houseguest of the Duke of Montrose. But, as Sir Walter Scott, 
the writer on whose novel the film is very loosely based, filf open notes in new 
window] well knew, everything is in the telling. Although I am writing here about 
Caton-Jones' film, I think it worth noting that Scott's novel is as much about the 
telling of tales and the construction of myths and their functions as it is about Rob 
Roy. In Scott's novel the teller of tales is Frank Osbaldistone, an Englishman who 
undertakes a journey from London through Northumberland and Glasgow before 
eventually reaching the Scottish Highlands, where he finally encounters Rob Roy, 




having already heard much about him. 


Each of these locations represents a specific relation to a new Britain struggling to 
establish its identity through various forms of colonialism or resistance to it. 
London is centre of the new, expanding British Empire. Osbaldistone Hall is in 
Northumberland, where rustic feudalism is the crucible of Jacobite intrigue. 
Glasgow is a city in the process of becoming a great commercial centre (to evoke 
the Western again, it is a border town, an outpost of the Empire). And the 
Highlands themselves are a primitive, pre-feudal society which London via 
Glasgow is in the process of colonizing. One of the key differences, then, between 
Scott's novel and Caton-Jones' film is that while the latter unashamedly makes Rob 
Roy into a Romantic hero, Scott's method was fundamentally opposed to 
Romanticism. As Lukacs observed, Scott 

"never explains the age from the position of its great representative, as 
do the Romantic hero worshippers..." 

Instead, he "lets them grow out of the being of the age (Lukacs: 394)" Scott 
constructs his "great historical personalit(ies)" as representatives and products of 
sociopolitical circumstances. 

Whilst the film of ROB ROY may purport to be about notions of Honor, and Robert 
Roy McGregor may be a man of iron integrity, personal Honor is inextricably 
connected to social conventions and political contexts and Rob is a man whose 
world is being torn apart. Like so many good liberals, he blindly co-operates with 
the powerful political agents irrevocably destroying his world's social structures, 
preferring to see the threats to the Clan as personal. 

And where is McGregor's notion of personal Honor situated? "What is Honor?" 

Rob Roy asks his children, rhetorically. "What no man can give you," he himself 
answers enigmatically. "It grows in you and speaks to you." The conversation is 
significant both for what it reveals of Rob Roy's individualism and of the film's 
attempts to articulate this. The language sounds profound but means little (it is 
reminiscent of Kahil Gilbran's The Pi'ophet). It smacks of New Age mysticism, 
which is echoed in the film's eclectic use of music — including traditional 
arrangements of old Scottish laments and grand stirring Romantic Hollywood 
strings. More charitably, McGregor's riddle might signify a refusal to be tied down 
by definitions and a sense that his own notion of Honor is rooted in a 
fundamentally oral culture. 

When he goes to the Duke of Montrose to borrow a thousand pounds (to buy cattle, 
which he and his clansmen will drive across the Highlands and sell at a substantial 
profit), he offers nothing more than his oath as security. Unsurprisingly, Montrose 
is scornful. Rob insists, "When my word is given it is good," to which Montrose 
replies disdainfully, 

"Well, you are to be congratulated on having such cheaply bought 
nobility." 

Rob's approach to Montrose is also significant because it marks his attempt to buy 
his way into the world of entrepreneurial capitalism. 



"A man of property, intent on growing richer. We have more in 
common than I would have suspected," 

comments Montrose. That Rob wants to borrow the money in order to protect his 
Clan — "I'm weary of seeing children hungry and old folk cold" — does not reduce 
the significance of the shift of his economic status from Clan Chieftain through 
wage earner (watching cattle for Montrose, and having to summarily execute a 
fellow Highlander who must also be weary of seeing his people suffer the effects of 
Scottish winters) to the gullible small businessman who borrows money from a 
loan shark. 

Robert Roy McGregor, then, is a Middle Man, a man who is caught: 

• between the new colonizing English aristocracy, who are intent on parceling 
out the Highlands for themselves, and the old clan system; 

• between new entrepreneurial systems of social organization and traditional 
arrangements based on the collective; 

• between new systems of financial exchange (literacy and credit) and older, 
more traditional systems of barter (orality and Honor); 

• between late twentieth century notions of the small family unit and a much 
broader sense of the Clan as the central unit of social coherence; 

• between the benevolent patriarchy of Argyll and the manipulative 
exploitation of Montrose (each representing a different version of colonial 
patronage); 

• between romantic notions that the individual can triumph against a corrupt 
and repressive state and notions of collective responsibility for land; 

• between pagan beliefs, Christian orthodoxy and a humanist faith in self 
determination (it is worth noting, for example, the apparent contradiction 
between his use of the language of the King James Bible — when he refuses to 
"bear false witness" against Argyll — and his and Mary's belief that having sex 
in the shadow of an ancient standing stone will assure them another child); 

• between his idealized view of himself as a proud and Honorable leader of 
men, and his social construction as a go-between whose judgments of others 
are frequently inept because they do not take account of changing social 
circumstances. 

The opening sequences set up these tensions with forceful economy. At the end of 
the credits we are told (not by a spoken narrative, but through the written word — 
with its appeal to the viewer of authenticity by historical association: 

"At the dawn of the 1700s, famine, disease and the greed of great 
Noblemen were changing Scotland forever. With many emigrating to 
the Americas, the centuries old Clan system was slowly being 
extinguished. This story symbolises the attempt of the individual to 
withstand those processes and even in defeat, maintain respect and 
Honour." 

The vocabulary here is revealing: the story is about the individual, not an 
individual. Robert McGregor is to be seen as a symbol, a representative of his kind. 
The Clan system is being extinguished — implying that what was once fiery and 
passionate is being deliberately wiped out. The rather polite and slightly archaic 
wording begs the question as to what respect and Honor might mean in the face of 



ethnic cleansing — that term for extinguishing Clan systems horrifyingly familiar 
in the late twentieth century. 


The opening shot shows a wild Highland landscape of mountains, moors and a 
loch. We see no sign of human habitation. The caption over this landscape reads, 

"The Scottish Highlands 1713." 

McGregor and his band, five in all, appear from over a hill-tiny in this magnificent 
landscape. One of them picks up a piece of cow pat and tastes it, "How long?" "A 
day. Maybe two." To late twentieth century, western, urban sensibilities the action 
of tasting cow shit is disgusting, but it serves to place these men firmly in their 
environment. They know it and can read it skillfully. Alan Sharp, the scriptwriter of 
ROB ROY also wrote the Westerns THE HIRED HAND (Peter Fonda 1971), BILLY 
Two FIATS (Ted Kotcheff 1974) and perhaps most notably ULZANA'S RAID 
(Robert Aldrich 1972). In the latter, the Indian scout Ke-Ni-Tay can "read" "horse 
apples" in exactly the same way. The incident each film serves similar functions, 
placing the indigenous Highlander/ Native American at one with his environment. 
They both have esoteric knowledge, which enables them to read signs in an 
apparently hostile landscape. Given that "the old Clan system was slowly being 
extinguished," the reference to Westerns is particularly resonant. The audience is 
positioned in sympathy with those who are being driven from the land. 

The sequence fades, and then the action cuts to another slightly larger band of men 
and a woman sitting round a fire — Tam Sibbald's (David Hayman) band of cattle 
thieves — and then back to Rob Roy and his men watching them from the hills. Rob 
knows how to use the land to his advantage, echoing the articulation of landscape 
in the Western, where the exploitation of such knowledge is so often crucial. "How 
are you going to take them Rob?" asks Alistair (Brian McArdie). "I'll go and talk to 
them in the morning...I know one of them." 

Given that "the greed of great noblemen" has just been characterized as destroying 
the Highlands, McGregor is in an uncomfortable position since he and his men are 
retrieving stolen cattle on behalf of James Graham, Marquise of Montrose. When 
morning comes, Rob tells Tam Sibbald, 

"If you steal cattle under my protection, you're not stealing from the 
owners, you're stealing from me, Robert Roy McGregor." 

His loyalty to the "owners" of the cattle is so strong that he will not distinguish 
between the owners and himself. McGregor kills Sibbald, having offered the robber 
a choice: 

"Would you rather be dead this morning after a good hump and a 
bellyful of stolen beef, or would you have me march you back to 
Montrose so you can shit yourself on the gallows a month hence." 

The choice — no choice — reveals McGregor's acquiescence to the newly imposed 
social structures that create famine. Such an example of Rob Roy's Honor 
encourages us to consider the notions of respect and Honor with irony if not 
suspicion. 



This opening sequence sets Highlander against Highlander, Rob's policing the 
wilderness on behalf of the Marquise of Montrose. The film then cuts from the wild 
open moorland to a very brief long-shot of people flocking to a medieval hall, 
cutting to a close up of a skull, a memento mori attached to the keystone of a 
massive stone arch inside the hall. The camera tilts down to show a cheering crowd 
— mostly men but some women, dressed in wigs and fine clothes, connoting 
aristocracy. The camera pulls back and only then do we discover the nature of the 
performance the crowd is watching: two Highlanders fighting a duel. The first close 
up is of the Duke of Argyll, looking satisfied with proceedings. Montrose arrives, 
accompanied by Cunningham and a black servant boy (Valentine Nwanze) who 
silently attends upon Montrose throughout the film, appearing in almost every 
medium- and longshot of Montrose, but never speaking. Montrose introduces 
Archibald Cunningham to Argyll; Cunningham fights and humiliates Guthrie, the 
winner of the earlier duel; and Argyll loses his wager on the match with Montrose. 
The sequence contextualizes Sibbald's execution (Montrose and Argyll are two of 
the "great Noblemen" on whose behalf Rob Roy kills his fellow Highlander) and 
provides a neat allegory for the apparatus of colonial repression. These great 
noblemen, who prey on the Highlands, cheer as Highlander fights Highlander. 
When Guthrie fights Cunningham, the effete Englishman, the Highlander is no 
match for the Englishman. Keep the tribes distracted by getting them to fight each 
other; then when you introduce your Englishman, the native will be exhausted. 

This reading of the duels as metonymic of colonialism is highlighted by the 
presence of the black servant boy beside Montrose, who is never acknowledged nor 
remarked upon by any of the characters. His very "invisibility" acts as a potent 
reminder that the colonial project centrally involves the commodification and 
control of human beings, and that two of the crucial means by which it operates are 
through denial of voice and masquerades of "civilizing." Although the fiction does 
not remark on the boy's presence, the mise en scene focuses attention on the 
details of his appearance. His elegantly tailored dark coat with its exquisite braid 
fastenings, brass buttons, deep red cummerbund, white neckerchief and red turban 
nearly parodies Montrose and Cunningham's outfits. Because he never speaks and 
is never spoken about, the boy is defined and constrained by the clothes he wears. 
He is always contained by and within the clothes he wears — unlike Montrose and 
Cunningham, each of whom we see at some point in the film without their wigs and 
formal dress. The boy is less servant than trophy, a conspicuous display of racial 
superiority. Only once does he do anything for Montrose; he raises a parasol to 
shield the master as Cunningham takes his leave and then the boy sets out to bring 
in McGregor. 

At the time of the film's English release in May 1995, Kim Newman wrote, 

"Tim Roth's Cunningham is a startling creation, pitched somewhere 
between Pee Wee Herman, Marius Goring in A MATTER OF LIFE Am 
DEATH and Rupert of Henzau, mincing through sword fights and 
making the most of acid lines and pained expressions."[5] 

Although most of the film's screen time is taken up with Rob and Mary (of whom 
more shortly) Roth plays Cunningham as an extraordinary villain, a love-to-loathe- 
him character who upstages every other member of the cast whenever he appears. 


In its aggressive verbal, physical agility, and strangely unpredictable vulnerability, 



Roth's performance is so modern (reprising his roles in RESERVOIR DOGS and 
PULP FICTION) that Cunningham's dress has to be read with reference to both the 
historical period in which the film is set, in which case it is foppish and 
ostentatiously effete — Scott referred to his Cunningham as an "exquisite" (23) — 
and across time in contemporary terms, in which case Roth plays this role as camp 
and sexually transgressive. Rob Roy is personally offended by Cunningham's 
physical appearance in a way that suggests homophobia, and Rob echoes the Duke 
of Argyll's suggestion that Cunningham "can't tell arse from quim." Cunningham's 
response to Argyll is, 

"I haven't buggered a boy for some years now; and, truth to tell, I 

thought it a girl until the moment of entry." 

In fact, Cunningham's words here do not in any way diminish the ambiguity of his 
sexuality, for what he says is undermined by a silky, flirtatious smile which almost 
dares Argyll, "Try me, I'm Archie." 

McGregor subsequently drastically underestimates Cunningham, and this 
misjudgment indicates that he homophobically equates "effete" with "ineffectual." 
Significantly, Rob's judgment in this respect, as elsewhere, is unreliable. Here, he 
cannot believe that anyone who dresses in this way can be a threat. Cunningham 
represents a new social phenomenon and is extremely dangerous. He is a stateless 
bastard who does not know his origins and sees survival as a game. His means of 
asserting his identity is through ruthlessness as a fighter, as a manipulator and as a 
pleasure seeker. In a rare moment of tenderness (with Betty) Cunningham confides 
that his father could be one of three men: 

"I am but a bastard abroad seeking my fortune and the favors of Great 

Men, as big a whore as my mother ever was." 

The key difference between him and Rob Roy is that whereas Cunningham is an 
astute judge of his own and others' social situations, McGregor can muster only 
eccentric and inconsistent insights into the political and economic situation. 
Cunningham can defeat McGregor because the Englishman understands the 
Highlander and his culture better than Rob understands himself. Cunningham 
rapes Mary as a callous and carefully considered act, calculated to force McGregor 
to break cover and reveal himself in an act of passionate revenge. I use the word 
"defeat" advisedly. Cunningham destroys the Clan, captures Rob Roy, lies Rob 
behind his horse on the end of a rope and drags the Highlander as requested, 
"broken but not dead," to Montrose. At this point Rob Roy and the Clan are most 
certainly defeated... 

...except that Rob wraps the rope around Cunningham's neck and leaps from the 
bridge. The rope pulls Cunningham to the bridge parapet — where he will be 
garroted if one of the redcoats doesn't act quickly. The rope is cut, Cunningham 
survives, and Rob Roy falls into the fast-flowing river below and effects his escape. 
Here the film plunges into fantasy. Although there are charitable ways of reading 
events from this point on, what has hitherto functioned as an intelligent, if not 
wholly consistent, script now becomes less and less coherent. From here on, 
romance takes precedence, and the storyline relies on the primacy of individual 
action. 



The film cuts from the action sequence of Rob's escape, hiding in the belly of the 
rotting carcass of a Highland ox, to images of Mary and their children in a cart 
arriving at their idyllic new home. One of the sons asks, "Will this really be safe?" 
"Aye, by his Grace's goodness. Under his protection," replies Mary. But earlier in 
the film Rob has rejected Mary's suggestion that they go to Argyll for help: then he 
insists, 

"You hold great store by wolves of different shades. They're all alike at 
lambing." 

He does not want Argyll's patronage, yet, in the end, only that patronage saves him 
from Cunningham and Montrose's depredations. Argyll owns the croft in which the 
family settles so happily, but Argyll offers protection solely to Rob Roy and his 
immediate family. 

However, Argyll offers nothing to any other members of the Clan. As if to 
emphasize this, in a cut from the sanctuary of Argyll's croft, we see Cunningham on 
horseback looking disgruntled with a Highland croft burning in the background 
and a woman screaming in horror among dead men and livestock lying on the 
ground. No dialogue. The scene ought to be profoundly disturbing, but is shot in a 
desultory fashion. The director has far more interest in Cunningham than in Clan 
McGregor's fate. Indeed, a close viewing of the scene reveals that while one woman 
wails over her butchered husband, a small group of "Clan women" in the 
background are laughing and chatting, apparently unaware that this is a take. 

From here, a cross fade shows Mary waking in her comfortable bed to find Rob 
safely warming himself in front of the hearth. She gets out of bed and kneels before 
him, looking up adoringly at his still bloody face. They and the film make no 
mention of Cunningham's vengeful destruction of what remains of the Clan. In 
fact, the juxtaposition of the two scenes makes this absence highly visible — at least 
in theory. In reality the scene denies all those complex ideological tensions, which 
have hitherto given the film such an edge. Here the hearth-fire image is only cosy, 
reinforcing an illusion of no connection between the personal and the political. In 
the process, the film willfully refuses Scott's own narrative methodology, which 
always presents personality as metonymic of social forces. By refusing to engage at 
even the most basic level with issues surrounding the Clan's survival, the film 
seems to move toward just depicting Rob Roy's gradual shift from self-righteous 
"Honor" to accepting pragmatism as a modus vivendi. 

The scene between Mary and Rob is as "beautifully" shot as the burning of the croft 
was sloppy. It is worth reproducing extended dialogue from the scene. 

Rob: "You should have told me" (about Cunningham's raping her) 

Mary: "Oh Robert, I should have, but I could not. Forgive me, my love. 

I was wrong." 

Rob: "No. It was me who was wrong. You were right when you told me I 
must have it my way. It was that which brought all this on us...And what 
of the wrong done you? Wrong past bearing." 

Mary: "No. Not past bearing...I have my Robert and he has himself... 

Honor is the gift a man gives himself...Would you have stolen from 
yourself that which makes you Robert McGregor?" 

Rob: "How fine you are to me." 



Mary: "And you to me...Oh, Robert, there is more...I am with child and 

I do not know who is the father. I could not kill it, husband." 

Rob: "It is not the child that needs killing." 

And as she says all this, Mary is gazing at Rob, loving, stroking, caressing, crying, 
pouring herself into him, tears falling gently down her cheeks, glowing in the 
warmth of the fire and his apparently unconditional love. Leaving aside the 
unsatisfactory reduction of the Clan's struggle to a personal feud between 
McGregor and Cunningham, the scene also greatly diminishes Mary. Her iteration 
of the word "husband" as a term of endearment acts as an assurance that she 
belongs to him, that she is one of his chattels (the word is etymologically the root of 
the word cattle ). When she insists that she was wrong not to tell him of the rape, 
she denies her own autonomy as a woman who, like Cunningham, appears to know 
her man better than he knows himself. 

Jessica Lange's performance as Mary is troubling throughout the film. Her 
appearance gives an impression of the natural, of fierce, free-thinking 
independence (she appears to wear no makeup and wears her hair in long, free- 
flowing red Celtic tresses). Her relationship with Rob appears initially as one of 
equals: she is sexually active, clambering astride him beside the mighty standing 
stone. She is powerful and self-possessed. Even after the horror of rape she terrifies 
Killearn, and later she tries to cut his throat to prevent him telling Rob about it. 

But, for all the strength of the character's playing and forcefulness, she is a male 
fantasy. Until Rob's homecoming and the scene by the fire, however, the 
performance has intriguing and productive ambiguities — does she stand by her 
man (in a way that would have Tammy Wynette wide-eyed with admiration) or by 
her Clan? Unfortunately, the scene by the fire dispels all doubts. This powerful, 
beautiful woman still desires Rob, forgives him everything, and supports him. She 
accepts that his identity ("that which makes you Robert McGregor") and "the gift a 
man gives himself (his "Honor") are the most important things in all their lives. 
She becomes the ultimate male fantasy. And the film and the McGregors forget the 
Clan as the film retreats from provocative ambiguity to romantic individualism. 

It may be Honorable of Rob to propose, "It is not the child that needs killing." But 
this begs the inevitable question — then who does? Rob goes to Argyll to ask the 
nobleman to arrange a duel between himself and Cunningham. So the enemy is not 
the "wolves of different shades," not famine nor those who cause it, not the English, 
not even Montrose. It is Archibald Cunningham, the fop, and this time the fight is 
personal. The ending of the film is so strong — in terms of narrative and action — 
that it tends to cast the whole film as a personal feud, to deny the film its own 
complexity. 

Just as the fireside scene with Mary reduces her stature, so this kind of feud 
flattens Cunningham. The film's ending sets him up as Rob Roy's opposite. Rob's 
sexuality is as determinedly heterosexual as Archie's is equivocal. Rob is large, 
strong and lumbering, where Archie is wiry, agile and extremely skilful with a 
rapier. Rob's language tends to abstract New Age mysticism, whereas Archie's is 
razor sharp materialist. Interestingly there is a sense in which their common 
situation — each of them marginalized by changing social and political 
circumstances — makes them doppelgangers. Archie embodies the pragmatic 
materialist values that Rob Roy must adopt in order to survive. When, however, 



Cunningham's function in the film becomes limited to particularly vicious villainy, 
the script suppresses, even denies, these possibilities. 

Making Cunningham the supreme enemy ideologically undermines the film's 
examination of the workings of colonialism. In his novel Walter Scott (by no 
stretch of the imagination a proto-Marxist) offers a clear account of the reasons 
that Rob Roy became an outlaw and an insightful analysis of the relation between 
the protagonist's changing social and economic situation and the new legal 
apparatus imposed by England as a colonial power. It seems that Caton-Jones 
prefers to see the conflict (at least in the film's ending) as a struggle between an 
Honorable individual and an unscrupulous fop who does not so much represent a 
colonial power as a disgraced parasite clinging desperately to it. 

However, intelligent ironies still are conveyed by Cunningham's death at the end of 
the duel. Hitherto he has thrived because he has exploited his position on the 
margins. His precise position in Montrose's household is never made clear. But 
Roth plays him as relishing the independence allowed him by his ambiguous 
sexuality and his position as a social outcast from England. Like McGregor, 
Cunningham functions best in the margins, and the moment Cunningham falters is 
the moment he gives the tiniest hint that he gives a damn. In the duel, when he 
looks to Montrose for approval, McGregor strikes. However, McGregor's "triumph" 
over the fop is not particularly Honorable. As a swordsman, Rob's opponent is 
immeasurably more skillful. In order to defeat him, Rob has to not only fight on 
Argyll's ground (in the baronial hall) but to adopt Cunningham's cunning. 

And as the two fight to the death, they are watched by Argyll and Montrose, a few 
attendants and Montrose's constant companion, the black servant boy. But the film 
continues to waste the dramatic potential of this character since the framing and 
lighting of those shots in which the boy is visible draw no attention to his presence. 
Throughout, the film hints at the racial agenda underpinning the colonial project 
but then avoids developing the theme of race. The black boy's presence reminds us 
that while colonizing the Scottish Highlands partly means appropriating and 
enclosing land, it also means bringing the wild Celts into the fold of Whiteness.[7] 

Seen in these terms the key character opposition in the film is between the 
passionate Celt — as epitomized not by Rob but by his impetuous cousin Alistair — 
and the calculating, cunning, predatory Englishman, Montrose, whose only 
emotions appear to be righteous anger and indignation. Both Robert McGregor and 
Archibald Cunningham fall between these polarities. McGregor is a passionate Celt 
trying to learn economic strategies for survival and to acquire the emotional 
control which will enable him to undermine Cunningham's subterfuges. 
Cunningham is an emotionless and exploitative Englishman who is a ruthless 
sexual adventurer and proud of his own bastardy. In Soul on Ice, Eldridge Cleaver 
writes, 

"The ideal white man was one who knew how to use his head, who knew 
how to manage and control and get things done. The whites who were 
not in a position to perform these functions nevertheless aspired to 
them" (Cleaver 1969: 80). 


Cunningham evidently aspires to the qualities embodied by Montrose. He rapes 
Mary as a symbolic act to assert his control over the Celts, the Clan, Mary and 



Robert, and his own emotions. Cunningham is exactly the kind of aspirational 
white who can act as an agent for the "true" white man, Montrose, enabling 
Montrose to keep his own hands clean throughout the mucky business of 
colonization. 

I wonder if Sharp originally proposed the duel as the end of the film. It might not 
be as comfortable an ending, but it would certainly be more satisfying. In the film's 
release version, at the end of the duel Rob Roy is battered and broken. He might 
summon up one last superhuman effort to kill Cunningham, but his wounds seem 
far too serious for him to survive. If the film has become a battle of wills between 
the two men, then it would be appropriate (though harsh) for them to kill each 
other, leaving the way for Argyll and Montrose to struggle over how to parcel out 
the Highlands between themselves. My propose ending would very productively fit 
the model of the Western which the opening of the film sets up so powerfully (e.g., 
ULZANA'S RAID), where Macintosh must die once Ulzana is shot). 

This version of the film ends with Rob reunited with Mary and his children. Unless 
we read that as an ironic pastoral fantasy and there are no indications that we 
should, then such a vision is surely proposed as triumphant and positive. This 
ending, however, indicates the film's fudged, inconsistent ideological position. Rob 
rejected Argyll's offer of permanent financial support but stays living in the croft 
that Argyll has provided. Most important, Rob may have reclaimed his "Honor" 
and reasserted his independence, but where is the Clan at the end of the film? The 
leader's private Honor seems satisfied in that he has killed his personal persecutor, 
but the Clan remains broken. 

In the second half of the twentieth century, the dominant western notion of the 
"clan" is the small family unit, and that vision has become ever more restrictive and 
restricting. It is to this late twentieth century version of the clan that Robert 
McGregor returns. With his wife and two children, he settles in an idyllic 
homestead in the middle of a beautiful valley, but with no other human habitation 
visible. This vision might be of a city dweller's perfect rural getaway, but it offers 
little to the reduced Clan McGregor. McGregor and his immediate family are not 
what is significant in the final scene-but the absence of others. In its conclusion, 
the film indicates that Argyll and McGregor share notions of Honor which are past 
their sell-by-date. In particular, Argyll reminds us Prime Minister Ted Heath in his 
stand against Thatcherism's depredations, an "Honorable" Scottish Tory who 
cannot see that he is as much a part of the colonizing project as Montrose and 
Cunningham. 

The film's opening set up many possibilities. It would be an unfair 
oversimplification to suggest that the film's tendency to romantic individualism 
overwhelmed it so much that it closed down the more interesting and intelligent of 
these possibilities. The script keeps many of them alive and active. The problem 
seems to be that Caton-Jones' direction becomes increasingly insensitive to the 
script's political and social implications. We hear and read about the Clan's 
succumbing to famine and disease, but the director shows us virtually nothing of 
famine and disease's effects. Although it outrages Montrose that McGregor has to 
resort to thieving cattle, we never see the briefest glimpse of Rob Roy as rustler 
outlaw. Presumably showing him as rustler would compromise his "Honor," yet to 
enhance such a contradiction would have made the film so much richer than it is. 



Landscape's function in the film further demonstrates how Caton-Jones appears to 
lose grip of the material. In the opening sequences, landscape has some of the 
complexity that we might find in a Western — the mountains are forbidding, wild 
and dangerous, and knowledge of them is power. As the film develops, however, 
landscape serves as little more than a picturesque, albeit magnificent backdrop. 
There are notable exceptions to this — such as when Cunningham leads his 
redcoats to Rob Roy's croft, arriving under cover of a mist, demonstrating that he 
has acquired the very skills and knowledge that the Highlanders had thought their 
own (again echoing the battle of wits between Macintosh and Ulzana in Sharp's 
earlier film). As the narrative chive for romantic resolution gains strength, the 
mise-en-scene goes soggy. 

In the middle of the road you get knocked down. In the middle of the road, Robert 
Roy McGregor gets roped to a horse and dragged until he can hardly stand. In the 
middle, Robert McGregor is stuffed. On the margins, when he jumps from the 
bridge, hides in the rotting carcass of an ox, takes advantage of one of 
Cunningham's momentary lapses of concentration — then he survives, but only 
just; and surviving is all he can do. And in the middle of the road, the film ROB 
ROY is similarly compromised. 

NOTES 

1. ROB ROY - USA 1995. Director: Michael Caton-Jones. (English) Distributor: 

HIP. Production Company: Talisman Production for United Artists. 

2. Dyer, Richard (1997) White. London and New York: Routledge. 

3. Sir Walter Scott: 1771-1832. His novel, Rob Roy, was first published in 1818. The 
edition of 1829 contained a lengthy introduction by Scott offering a historical "back 
story," explaining how Rob Roy became an outlaw. Alan Sharp's script is loosely 
based on incidents collated mainly from Scott's introduction. The only incident in 
the film that originates in the novel itself is Rob Roy's escape down the river. The 
edition referred to in this article is: Sir Walter Scott, Rob Roy, edited by Ian 
Duncan (1998) Oxford: Oxford University Press. 
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"In the world of Krafft-Ebing, there is no such thing as benign sexual 
variation. Everyone who departs from reproductive, monogamous, 
male-dominant heterosexuality is described as criminally insane." 

[1] I" open notes in new window] 

In assembling video clips of transgender[2] bodies to give a presentation in a 
course on Transgender History, Identity and Politics, I observed that media images 
of male transvestites often fall into one of two categories. First, largely heterosexual 
male characters in film cross-dress as a means to gain access to privileges, material 
goods or relationships that they otherwise lack. SOME LIKE IT HOT,[3] TOOTSIE, 
[4] BOSOM BUDDIES,[5] and MRS. DOUBTFIRE[6] all follow this paradigm. In 
these representations of transvestism, the male protagonist's heterosexuality is not 
in question. Rather, the guise of femininity ultimately promotes both his 
"masculine power" and his heterosexuality, [7] and the joke of the film is on 
another male character who cannot read the protagonist's "true" nature. 

The second version of transvestism in contemporary media also involves discovery 
about the "truth" of a character's body. Such revelation, however, is not comic but 
horrific. Here the guise of femininity does not hide or empower a clever 
heterosexual man but reveals a monstrous gender- and sexual-deviant: a man in 
"gender distress.'" If a character has a transgender body, this detail usually is tied 
to some dark and horrible secret in the narrative, and the revelation about the 
"truth" of the body" — that a woman has a penis or a man is a transvestite/ 
transsexual — typically is revealed simultaneously with the revelation of another 
"secret" — that the person is a killer. Indeed, monstrosity or deviance almost 
exclusively mark images of transgender individuals, allowing for little if any 
sympathy from spectators. [9] 

A case in point is Jonathan Demme's 1991 academy award-winning film, THE 
SILENCE OF THE LAMBS.[10] The movie and the 1988 novel[n] by the same 
name posit that there are good psychopathic killers and bad psychopathic killers; 
some are seductive, attractive and therefore, helpful, and others merely monstrous. 
The story revolves around a young FBI-trainee, Clarice Starling (Jodie Foster), the 
protege of an older, male authority figure, Jack Crawford (Scott Glenn). 





Part of the grooming process requires that Starling meet and interview the jailed 
serial killer Hannibal Lecter (Anthony Hopkins). Both Lecter and Crawford act as 
mentors to Starling in her quest to discover the identity of an unknown killer, 
Buffalo Bill (Ted Levine), who kidnaps, imprisons and skins his female victims. 

On the visual register, the film makes clear that virtually all male characters in the 
film menace, patronize, grope and sexualize Starlin. Wherever she goes, criminals, 
law officers, and fellow FBI trainees gaze at and harass her. Only Hannibal Lecter, 
convicted serial killer, treats Clarke with a modicum of respect. In this regard, he 
is, perhaps, the most sympathetic male character present in the film[i2] despite the 
fact that he is also a killer.[13] 

In contrast, the film presents the other serial killer as deviant, as monstrously 
horrific. Buffalo Bill is coded as hideously queer, a gay man who lisps and cavorts 
around his dungeon basement, carrying a fluffy poodle named Precious. In the 
pivotal scene that reveals his motivation for skinning his victims, the camera 
lingers on visual details which mark his body and his person as aberrant. He has a 
pierced nipple and several tattoos; he painstakingly applies eyeshadow and lipstick 
narcissistically intoning, "I'd fuck me." At the penultimate moment, he dons a wig 
fashioned out of the scalp of one of his victims, tucks his penis between his legs and 
poses for the camera: he is both killer and would-be transsexual,[14] characterized 
by the most enduring stereotypes about gay men. Bill's effeminacy marks him as 
grotesquely murderous. 

The identity of the active serial killer in SILENCER] not at issue (we know that 
Bill/Ted Levine is the killer as soon as he kidnaps his last victim). The main 
narrative revelation, then, hinges on showing both Bill's motivation for killing (he 
wants to fashion a "woman suit") and the details of his transgendered body. The 
narrative suggests that he is monstrous not so much through his killing (after all, 
Lecter kills, too), but because he is a man who sews, wears makeup and desires a 
sex change operation. In this sense, then, the terms monster and transsexual 
collapse; the latter becomes a privileged signifier for the former. 

Ironically, Lecter, too, is associated with the accouterments of femininity. He pays 
close attention to the clothing of both Starling and the final victim's mother, 
Senator Martin, and correctly identifies Starling's perfume as L'Air du Temps. 
Lecter's concern with things feminine, however, does not mark him as feminine. 
Instead, he is somehow genteel, a gentleman and a connoisseur. Minus Bill's 
transsexual desire, tattoos, lisp and poodle, Lecter stands as heterosexual, and as 
such, fully masculine." In HANNIBAL, the sequel to SILENCE, Lecter further 
"straightens out" through his romantic feelings for Clarice. [16] 

Despite this rampant trans- and homophobia, the majority of the mainstream 
press" had nothing but praise for director Jonathan Demme and the cast of 
SILENCE. Indeed, as I mentioned earlier, the film won five academy awards and 
was hailed as a "tour de force," which avoided "sensationalism,"[18] wasn't 
"offensive";[19] a "delicious...suspense thriller";[20] an "outstanding film";[2i] and 
the "perfect" serial killer movie. [22] Ted Levine's performance as Bill was lauded as 
"spectacular."[23] One reviewer from a small press objected to Demme's "cashing 
in on the homophobia market,"[24] and a little over a year later Christopher 
Sharrett of USA Today chided Hollywood for its homophobia, [25] but by and large, 



the mainstream media[26] and a majority of the public viewed the portrayal of 
Buffalo Bill as business as usual, which in a manner of speaking, it was.[27] 

Harris and Demme are not the first or the last to exploit the association of monster 
and transsexual/transvestite; their representations have merely been the most 
visible and lucrative. An earlier entry into this transphobic genre, Brian DePalma's 
DREsSED TO KILL,[28] also featured a murderous transsexual unmasked as a 
transsexual and a killer in the same critical scene. The most recent film in this 
cinematic tradition, Neil Jordan's IN DREAMS, was released in January of 1999, 
[29] a phenomenon which indicates that the association persists. 

In fact, the figure of the transgender psychopath in cinema dates back to Alfred 
Hitchcock's i960 film,PSYCHO.[30] Hitchcock's groundbreaking film was by most 
accounts the first "slasher" film in U.S. cinema. Hitchcock cannily insisted that 
theaters refuse viewers admittance after the film had started, [31] admonishing 
spectators not to give away the. "secret" of the film."[32] One effect of this strategy 
was that many viewers did indeed keep the "secret"[33] from subsequent 
spectators," a phenomenon later exploited by another film involving a transgender 
character, THE CRYING GAME.[34] 

PSYCHO presents the story of repressed, effeminate Norman Bates, who never 
successfully differentiates his personality from that of his mother; he kills women 
who arouse his "mother's" jealousy, The plot revolves around the murder of Marion 
Crane,[35] a woman who unfortunately stops at the wrong motel. The film does not 
reveal Norman's identity as murderer and cross-dresser until the denouement, 
when Marion's boyfriend, Sam, and sister, Lila, discover that Norman is psychotic 
and wears a dress. This narrative structure serves to reinforce the association 
between murderer/ psychopath and transvestite: Norman is not a transvestite who 
happens to be a killerhe is a transvestite killer who kills precisely because he is a 
gender- and sexual-deviant. 

In addition to these mainstream films, a series of "B" movies from the 1970s and 
1980s follow a similar narrative trajectory: a character is revealed to be 
transgendered and murderous in the same pivotal scene, a filmic trope which 
capitalizes on the supposed "secret" of transsexuals, transvestites and cinematic 
murderers. These include: 

• DEADLY BLESSING[36] which features a possibly intersexed individual who 
dresses as a woman but seems to have predominantly male physical 
characteristics and exhibits psychotic behavior; 

• No WAY TO TR EA T A LADY[37] a story about a serial killer who was 
psychologically abused by his mother and kills women to get revenge upon 
her. The killer is most likely based on William Hierans (The Lipstick Killer), 
[38] yet the narrative foregrounds cross-dressing as part of the murderer's 
technique, despite the fact that Hierans did not cross-dress; 

• DERANGED featuring a lonely farmer whose cross-dressing involves actual 
female body parts; 

• HOMICIDAL[4o] which features Jean Arless as a transvestite killer of 
indeterminate gender; 

• THREE ON A MEATHOOK[4i] a film about a cannibalistic madman who 
cross-dresses; 

• and RELENTLESS 3,(42] a film that features a serial killer who scalps his 



victims, sends pieces of their tattooed skin to the police, and is revealed to 
dress in women's clothing (in particular in lingerie). 

All of these films owe a debt to a real-life figure, Ed Gein, whom Robert Bloch 
fictionalized in his novel, Psycho. [43] In the "real-life" case, the shy lonely 
boy/man, Norman, was actually a fifty-something farmer who lacked social skills, 
money and family connection. He had, by most accounts, an inordinately close 
relationship with his mother and remained unmarried after her death in 1945. In 
December of 1957, the disappearance of a local business owner, Bernice Worden, 
from her hardware store on the opening day of deer season led the county sheriff to 
Ed Gein's primitive farmhouse. The sheriff, peering through a window, discovered 
Weorden's naked, decapitated body, stung up by the heels and dressed out like a 
deer. The subsequent search of the grounds revealed a number of disturbing 
atifacts.[44] Gein would eventually be tried for the murders of two women; the rest 
of the body parts were apparently obtained from graves he had robbed. The 
common consensus was that Gein sought out women who bore a resemblance to 
his dead mother. Needless to say, these revelations stunned the community. 

Within just a few days the national press descended on Plainfield, Wisconsin, and 
newspaper and magazine accounts of Gein, his crimes and the possible motivations 
for his deviancy, abounded. Robert Block, who was living in Wisconsin at the time 
of Gein's arrest and original competency trial, quickly wrote a novel based loosely 
on Gein's crimes. [45] Bloch took a number of liberties with the case, and many 
other reports were wildly inaccurate. [46] Even now it is difficult to sift fact from 
fiction.[47] What seems very clear, however, is that Gein and the initial 
fictionalization of his case in the figure of Norman Bates in PSYCHO function as 
larger cultural symbols which reflect contemporary concerns about masculinity, 
motherhood and sexual deviance. Thus, it is the figure of Gein and his fictional 
counterpart, Norman Bates, who have captured the imagination of filmmakers and 
novelists rather than other contemporary serial killers.[48] In reality, however, the 
two figures — Gein and Bates-are dissimilar, although they have become, if not 
synonymous, at least analogous in the recent past. [49] No other killer besides Gein 
seems to garner as much fascination.[50] 

The impetus for my project, then, is to understand where this association 
originated and why it persists. My research on the topic initially took me to web 
sites in praise of Buffalo Bill and THE SILENCE OF THE LAMBS (both of author 
Harris and the film). Almost all the fan sites, personal web sites as opposed to 
Orion's commercial site, have links to a number of web pages on Ed Gein and vice 
versa. About two dozen web sites all link to each other, recycle the same "facts" 
about Ed, and discuss the various cinematic representations of his crimes. Gein has 
also inspired a "Power Society,"[51] a fan club," a variety of memorabilia and two 
bands: Ed Gein's Sex Change and Ed Gein's Car. The time and attention paid to 
Gein and his crimes are quite astounding.[53] 

Interesting and enlightening in both the reportage of Gein's crimes and the 
fictionalized accounts about him are the particular elements which these accounts 
highlight or repeat. Specifically, the accounts cannot offer much information to 
support the conclusion that Gein was a transgendered individual or gay; indeed, 
he was quite clearly interested in women even if none returned this interest. Nor 
are most transgendered persons psychopathic or murderers.[54] In fact, most 



serial killers are heterosexual men whose victims are women or children.[55] In all 
of my extensive reading on mass murderers, serial killers and sexual psychopaths, I 
have yet to come across a report of an actual transvestite or transsexual 
psychopath. Yet the cultural association persists[56] — to the detriment of 
differently-gendered people everywhere. 

In particular, the websites devoted to an analysis of Gein and his connection to 
Norman Bates, Buffalo Bill or Leatherface (a character in ThE TEXAS CHAINSAW 
MASSACRE), all focus on three other topics: the origins of Gein's psychopathology, 
which is attributed to his mother; the particulars of his gender deviance or 
supposed desire to be a woman; and the nature of his crimes. The sites frequently 
illustrate this last concern with a picture of Bernice Worden's decapitated body 
hanging from the rafters. Her corpse somehow serves as "proof' of Gein's gender 
deviance. Specifically, Gein is now characterized as a "transvestite,"[57] as 
someone with "a gender identity disorder"[58] and in cinematic representations as 
effete if not gay. Life magazine, which ran an 8-page pictorial sporting the headline 
"House of Horror Stuns the Nation" two weeks after Gein's arrest, announced that 
Gein "wished he were a woman."[59] This pronouncement is surprising, given that 
at this point in time Gein had yet to be examined by a psychiatrist (his psychiatric 
evaluations would begin on December 9th),[60] and those closest to him, the 
townspeople of Plainfield, population[62], never had any indication that Eddie 
longed for a sex-change. The local crime lab director, Charles Wilson, said of this 
proclamation, "It's news to me."[6i] 

Harold Schechter, author of Deviant: The Shocking True Story of Ed Gein, the 
Oi'iginal Psycho,[ 62] chronicles how an "unidentified investigator" supplied the 
Milwaukee Journal with information on Gein. The November 21st issue of the 
Journal ran a story claiming that Gein's "unnatural attachment" to his mother 
caused an "Oedipus Complex" that resulted in Ed wishing 

"he had been a woman instead of a man...[and wondering] whether it 
would be possible to change his sex. He considered inquiring about an 
operation to change into a woman and even thought of trying the 
operation upon himself, but did nothing about such plans."[63] 

The obvious inconsistencies in this Freudian account are glossed over by the 
Journal and by Dr. Edward Kelleher,[64] a Chicago psychiatrist who offered a 
long-distance, arm-chair analysis of Ed Gein for both the Journal and several 
Chicago newspapers. Kelleher diagnosed Gein as a "schizophrenic," psychopath 
who presented symptoms of "acute transvestism, fetishism and necrophilia."[65] 
Even though Kelleher's diagnosis of schizophrenia seems apropos — Gein heard 
voices, complained of overpowering odors and expressed a great deal of paranoia 
about neighbors and friends, all symptoms of schizophrenia — the diagnoses of 
transvestism and necrophilia seem incorrect. [6 6] 

The actual psychiatric evaluations of Gein by psychologist, Robert Ellsworth; a 
social worker, Kenneth Colwell; Dr. R. Warmington; and Dr. Edward Schubert, the 
head psychiatrist at the Central State Hospital for the Criminally Insane, suggested 
that Gein was most probably psychotic but not a necrophile. And although the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory indicated that Gein had a "feminine 
identification,"[67] none of the reports profiled him as a transvestite. In fact, 
Warmington maintained that Gein's desire for female body parts was a 



manifestation of his attempts not to be his mother but to find a "substitute for [her) 
in the form of a replica or body that could be kept indefinitely."[68] Further, the 
evaluations stressed that Gein was highly "suggestible" and had "trouble 
distinguishing between what he remember[ed] and what he [was] told,"[69] a 
potentially problematic situation for Gem's police interrogators. 

Most likely, the stories about Gein’s cross-dressing can be traced to one of his 
"confessions." In this exchange with the Wisconsin Crime Lab polygraph specialist, 
Joe Wilimovsky, Gein "cheerfully" admitted, according to Schechter, most 
everything suggested to him. [70] The police theorized that Gein dressed in body 
parts and was sexually aroused during his "cross-dressing," further indicating his 
deviance. 

Q. "Do you have any recollection, Eddie, of taking any of those female 
parts, the vagina specifically, and holding it over your penis to cover the 
penis?" 

A. "I believe that's true." 

Q. "You recall doing that with the vaginas of the bodies of other 
women?" 

A. "That I believe I do remember; that's right." 

Q. "Would you ever put on a pair of women's panties over your body 
and then put some of these vaginas over your penis?" 

A. "That could be." 

Despite Schechter's observation that "Wilimovsky had to be careful not to put 
words into Gein's mouth,"[71] this seems precisely what happened. The question 
and answer sequence bespeaks, perhaps, as much about Wilimovsky as it 
communicates about what Gein actually did. This particular detail from the Gein 
case would become the impetus for Bloch's portrayal of Norman as a transvestite 
and Harris' of Buffalo Bill as a transsexual, and the basis for the cinematic 
conflation of transvestite/ transsexual and psychopath. Indeed, immediately 
following SILENCE'S revelation that Bill is a transsexual, Starling realizes that he 
sews and is making a woman suit. Her disturbed exclamation to Crawford 
reinforces the idea that what is horrible about Bill is not that he kills women but 
that he wants to dress up as a woman. (Lecter's cannibalism, typically a horrible 
prospect, in effect becomes effaced by this narrative structure.) 

So entrenched is this association between psychopath/ transgendered person that 
Michael D. Moore (no relation to Michael Moore of ROGER AND ME) re-released 
DERANGED in 1981 and included a home-made "documentary" at the end of the 
feature, ED GEIN: AMERICAN MANIAC.[72] In the documentary, Moore travels 
to Plainfield, Wisconsin, to find out the "truth" about Gein's "perverse 
monstrosity." Once there, he purportedly interviews several local experts about the 
case. In the documentary, Moore claims to quote Dr. Kelleher of Chicago, saying 
that Gein was a "frustrated transsexual" and police investigators found books about 
Christine Jorgensen's sex-change operation on Gein's shelves. Moore frames his 
revelations about Gein with dramatic pauses, implying that Gein's reputed interest 
in transsexualism and desire to be a woman are horrific. Immediately after 
revealing this information, Moore pauses and intones, "He was one sick guy." The 
juxtaposition of these two statements can only reinforce the association of 
transsexual identity and sickness. Gein's pathology is affirmed through his 



curiosity about Jorgensen, and this curiosity serves as an explanation for his 
deviance. 


Moore's claims about Gein are highly unlikely given that Jorgensen's 
autobiography did not come out until 1967 and Gein could hardly have had it. 
Further, psychiatrist Harry Benjamin's discussion of Jorgensen took the form of a 
series of papers in psychiatric journals, materials which Gein was 
unlikely to have recourse to or keep on his shelves. Gein began his grave robbing in 
1948 (the first body he exhumed was buried in 1948 — the condition of the bodily 
artifacts found in Gem's home indicate that most were exhumed shortly after their 
funerals; he followed the obituaries in order to locate suitable bodies); Jorgensen's 
story was not in the news until four years after Gein's initial forays into the 
cemetery. Jorgensen and the possibility of a sex-change operation were clearly not 
the inspiration for these midnight outings. 

Nonetheless, it is understandable that the popular media representations in 1957 of 
the Gein crime would portray him as transsexual (and that the police would 
necessarily understand his crimes in this fashion). Transvestism and transsexuality 
provided hot topics for discussion in the legal and psychiatric circles in the late 
1950s. Christine Jorgensen's sex-change operation was dealt with in major 
newspapers in 1952 and l953;[73l Harry Benjamin held a symposium on 
transsexuality in December of 1953, which was subsequently summarized in the 
American Journal of Psychotherapy 5(74] Ed Wood released GLEN OR 
GLENDA[75] in 1953, a film that examined transvestism; and the television show 
CONFESSION—which featured "criminals" and police experts and showcased 
reenactments of sensational crimes — ran an episode featuring a 22-year old male 
transvestite-prostitute living as a woman.[76] 

It is questionable whether Gem himself would have had access to much of this 
media; his farmhouse lacked both electricity and running water, and Gein did not 
possess much discretionary income which would allow for the purchase of 
magazines such as Life, Time or Newsweek. Jorgensen's story, however, probably 
ran in local papers, too. It is not possible to know for certain whether or not Gem 
had curiosity about transsexuality, nor, perhaps, is it that essential to know. Most 
significant is how Gem is represented and how these representations paradoxically 
function to construct him as monstrous and to pathologize transgender identity. 

All of the accounts of Gein I have read focus on his relationship with his mother, 
highlighting more or less, the pathological nature of their connection. Time 
magazine called Gein "a mama's boy" who hated "other women as mama had 
willed."[77] He is characterized as "a Casper Milquetoast"[78] "enslaved to the 
woman who had tyrannized his life,"[79] a "castrating"[8o] and "domineering"[8i] 
mother. Thus, in part, Gein's pathology resided in an indication that he was not 
fully masculine in an era obsessed with proper forms of masculinity.[82] For 
instance, popular magazines featured articles that warned mothers against 
emasculating their sons, [83] and parents were cautioned about the corrupting 
influence of comic books, which were blamed for juvenile delinquency, a falling 
literacy rate and tempting boys into homosexual behaviors via the seductive figures 
of Batman and Robin.[84] 

Robert Bloch capitalizes on descriptions of Gein's effeminacy and portrays Norman 
as an impotent "mama's boy," a "secret transvestite" who is not masculine enough 



to be accepted into the army. [85] Indeed, the film version of PSYCHO, starring 
Anthony Perkins as Norman, codes him as not just effete but also as queer, [86] a 
boy whose "best friend is his mother." Perkins plays Bates as a giggling, gamboling 
young man who nervously snacks on candy and becomes offended when Sam 
Loomis suggests that Norman might have been taken in by Marion Crane, a 
comment Norman reads as a slight on his manhood. 

Indeed, 1950's United States was rife with fear about homosexuality, mothers and 
male effeminacy. Like effeminacy, homosexuality and transsexuality/ transvestism 
typically became attributed to improper mothering — either too much affection or 
too little. [87] The following commentary, taken from the television show, 
Confession, illustrates this general tendency to attribute all "deviations" to a 
mother's influence: 

"Khaler [a 22-year old transvestite] had never known his father, that he 
came under the strong influence of his mother, 'who had a lot of 
marriages'...He's been trying to be like his mother all his life. Physically, 
organically, there's no reason in the world why this should be...The 
psychiatrist agreed with Wyatt that the 'problem can be laid at the 
parent's doorstep.'"[88] 

It is difficult to discern whether Augusta Gein was as overbearing as accounts 
indicate, or if the representations of her merely dovetail with 1950's attitudes about 
bad mothers? At any rate, Augusta as a castrating, harpy mother figure both 
reflects and "explains" Ed's deviance.[90] She is, according to popular accounts, in 
many ways the monster behind the monster. Ironically, Gein described his father 
not his mother as abusive, indicating that George Gein was an alcoholic who drank 
excessively and abused both Ed and his brother. [91] Given the era's paranoia about 
the improper influence of mothers on sons, it is not difficult to understand the lack 
of attention paid to the role of Ed's father in the formulation of Gem's psychosis. 

In any case, the 1950's fear that homosexuality existed everywhere and posed a 
threat to everyone is apparent in the media's representation of Ed Gein as 
effeminate, a transvestite or transsexual[93] (and the narrative trope that these 
conditions "explain" his psychosis) and the subsequent fictionalizations of his 
crimes which stress one or the other of these diagnoses. Likewise, improper 
mothering not only provided an explanation for the etiology of sexual deviance [94] 
but also for the origins of anti-social behavior or psychosis. [95] Mid-century 
United States, reeling from the effects of the Kinsey report, obsessed not only about 
proper masculinity and the threat of homosexuality but also about the relation of 
failed mothering and homosexuality to crime. Augusta Gein as overbearing mother 
and religious moralist is depicted as the ultimate cause of Ed's deviant sexual 
behavior and criminality. Likewise, the narrative of PSYCHO constructs "Mother" 
as the cause of Norman's sexual psychopathology. 

According to Estelle B. Freedman, the relatively new category of "sexual 
psychopath" (created by psychiatrists, journalists and politicians) crystallized by 
the end of the 1950s. [96] The discussions about sexual psychopathology 
"heightened public awareness of sexuality in general, and sexual abnormality in 
particular between 1935 and i960," a phenomenon which is reflected in the 
cinematic representation of Gein's story. [97] These discussions also solidified the 
collapse of any non-heteronormative sexuality into the class of criminal or 



psychotic behavior. In part, interpreting Gein as a murderous transvestite or 
transsexual reflects the emergent category of "sexual psychopath." Freedman 
chronicles the rise in legislation which targeted specific identities, not behaviors 
and points out how 

"the frequent overlap in use of the terms sex criminal, pervert, 
psychopath and homosexual raises the question of whether psychopath 
served in part as a code for homosexual at a time of heightened public 
consciousness about homosexuality."[98] 

In the case of Ed Gein and the characters of Norman Bates and Buffalo Bill, [99] it 
seems quite clear that the categories-homosexual/transsexual and psychopath-are 
synonymous, [too] 

Martha A. Schmidt catalogues a related phenomenon in her analysis of the media 
coverage of Jeffrey Dahmer's crimes and trial. [101] According to Schmidt, County 
Medical examiner Jeffrey M. Jentzen coined the phrase "homosexual overkill" to 
explain an earlier murder case in Racine County, Wisconsin. (Neither the victim 
nor the killer were actually gay — the ME was simply speculating about motive.) 
This phrase entered Milwaukee's legal vernacular and was used to diagnose and 
explain Dahmer's violence. Subsequently, the media used and popularized the 
term, even though it is not part of psychiatric terminology. "Homosexual overkill" 
served to reduce Dahmer's murderousness to his sexuality, a conflation that 
simplifies and distorts the facts of the case. In particular, "homosexual overkill" 
suggests that violence is the outcome of homosexual desire run rampant instead of 
partially the result of Dahmer's virulent homophobia. 

In part, the collapse of these categories may be explained by the fact that sexual 
psychopath and transvestite/ transsexual are figures whose appearance belies a 
hidden truth. This neat analogy, however, does not tell the entire story, and 
constructing serial killers as transgender is a form of projection and denial. 
According to Richard Tithecott, author of Men and Monsters: Jefi'ey Dahmer and 
the Construction of the Serial Killer, "We fail to read the serial killer" accurately 
because he is an embodiment of "society's dominant values."[102] Specifically, 
Tithecott indicates that serial killers are enacting/performing the logic of straight 
masculinity: the violent expulsion of the feminine from the masculine. However, as 
a culture we are so unable to admit or recognize the connection between our 
dominant forms of masculinity and "violent misogynistic crimes" that we must 
attribute some other kind of motive to them besides masculinity.[103] Instead, 
motive is attributed to perceived gender deviance, in particular, to men coveting or 
assuming the mantle of femininity through gender identification or homosexual 
object choice. Thus, murderous rage is queered, and queerness becomes the 
privileged signifier for psychotic violence. 

In the cyber and cinematic imagination, this collapse is further solidified through 
the obsessive recycling of the Ed Gein/ Norman Bates/ Buffalo Bill mythology. 

Gein as an historic figure does not offer one stable interpretation but remains 
multiply interpretable as cannibal, transvestite, fetishist, necrophile, mama's boy, 
transsexual, and like Lecter, as cult hero. That all of these identities and the 
historic record which has been problematized in their construction are so fraught 
with contradiction, indicates, I think, how much Gein still reflects/ embodies our 
cultural anxieties about proper masculinity, motherhood, and non- 



heteronormative sexuality. 
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"Are there individuals who are intrinsically dangerous? By what signs 
can they be recognized, and how can one react to their presence?" 

— Michel Foucault, "The Dangerous Individual" (in Kritzman, 1990, p. 

149 ). 

By the time Andrew P. Cunanan, 27, took his own life on July 23,1997, he had been 
linked to the deaths of five other men, including the murder of fashion designer 
Gianni Versacefilf open notes in new windowl eight days earlier.[2] The events 
were thus presented collectively to the public by the police and the media as an 
incidence of serial killing. [3] Cunanan was gay, and so were at least three of his 
alleged victims. This fact alone might not have been of much import were it not for 
the startling ease with which the media conflated these two factors: Cunanan's 
"identity" as "gay serial killer" became the single most pervasive frame through 
which the events were reported. 

The title of this paper is a non-too-subtle reference to the way in which stories 
about Andrew Cunanan's murder "spree" accumulated in the days leading up to, 
and after, his suicide.[4] During this time, the police and the media promoted a 
number of "leads," which often amounted to little more than unfounded rumor, 
bald innuendo, or egregious stereotyping In sum, these clues can be seen as 
teleological in that they present us with a trajectory of accumulated pathologies. 
This begins with a precocious gay party boy, who quickly "becomes" an overly 
serious sadomasochist, then an AIDS-carrying revenge-seeker, then a homicidal 
transvestite and, finally, a suicidally sad young man. 

To provide a provisional answer to Foucault's question, cited above: Yes, there are 
"individuals who are intrinsically dangerous." Furthermore, the signs by which 
they can be recognized appear to have much in common with the signs by which 
gay men are continually (mis)recognized in a homophobic culture. Furthermore, 
our reaction to their presence need only be to make claims about these "common" 
characteristics — albeit in a state of barely contained hysteria. The most likely 
result of over-determined moments such as these is, of course, an entrenchment of 
existing prejudices and an apparent legitimization of the rhetorical and physical 
violence routinely directed at gay men. 





HOW TO PLAY COPS AND KILLERS 


Richard Dyer has recently noted the centrality of the pattern in fictional renditions 
of the serial killer trope (Dyer, 1997). Indeed, the very notion of predictable 
seriality provides a compelling frame through which the public might imagine their 
own potential victimhood. Even those occasional plots involving a lack of pattern 
in the killer's modus operandi rely on the very centrality of pattern, as a staple of 
the genre, for their purchase on the reader's or viewer's imagination. However, 
there is a vital distinction to be made between fiction and reality. Making his 
comments in the context of Jeffrey Dahmerfs], Philip Jenkins says: 

"Contrary to the impression that may be gained from fictional works, 
the nature and dimensions of such cases may be far from obvious, and 
interpretations will depend on processes of social and bureaucratic 
construction" (Jenkins, 1994, p. 23). 

The media's and the FBI's evocation of murder-by-numbers is to me reminiscent of 
the board game Clue, in which an enigma is finally revealed to be something else 
entirely: a prescribed denouement in which murderer, weapon and scene-of-the- 
crime have always been "known." The over-riding conceit of the game is, of course, 
that it should take more than merely a modicum of common sense — and the 
manual dexterity required to roll a dice — to "solve" the crime (and thus beat one's 
opponents). 

The analogy has further application: in Clue the victim is utterly absent. Although 
it would be unfair to characterize the media coverage of Cunanan as entirely 
victimless, it would certainly be true to say that the overwhelming emphasis was on 
the suspected serial killer. Furthermore, when certain journalists did take it upon 
themselves to counter this trend[6], they also tended to draw extraordinarily sharp 
distinctions between the murderer and the victims: the former being demonized, 
the latter uniformly canonized, and often for precisely the same reasons. To wit: 
one victim's gayness, when articulated to wealth, would be seen as thoroughly 
innocuous, if not innocent. By contrast, the murderer gayness was treated as 
uniformly and overwhelmingly problematic, the core factor in his descent (see 
Orth, 1997). 

My initial claim, therefore, is that the public presentation of the Cunanan story 
and, indeed, our own associated impressions of the facts of the case, have operated 
at the nexus of two factors: first, the drive to find a pattern, i.e. a simple (read 
simplistic) explanation of "who?, with what?, and where?" (and, by extension, 

"what next?" or "who next?"); and, second, the ultimately unknowable motive — 
"why is he doing/ has he done this?" The latter, it should be noted, is conspicuously 
absent from Clue: the game's simple premises obviously cannot cope with the 
complex psychological questions that might make light of, for example, Colonel 
Mustard's wielding of a lead pipe in the library. So, too, the media's overall 
coverage of this series of events: rather than working towards a more sophisticated 
analysis, far from recognizing complexity and seeking to make light of it, news 
reporting about Cunanan centered, instead, on the daily provision of titillating 
"clues" (which often turned out to be as vacuous as those in the board game itself). 

One media source paused briefly to wonder if Cunanan's actions had "social 
meaning" or whether they might "simply be blamed on the actions of a sociopath" 



(Robinson & Vest, 1997). However, the conspicuous lack of any discernible 
"meaning" (at least in terms of a broad consensus) did not halt the flow of 
conjecture, as this sense/ nonsense binary suggests it might. Quite the opposite: 
the singular lack of any concrete explanation for Cunanan's actions — which could 
only conceivably only have come from him — gave the media the freedom to make 
all manner of claims. The coverage of another recent murder serves to illustrate: 
Given the lack of new evidence in the murder of JonBenet Ramsey, the six-year old 
beauty pageant queen, the National Enquirer in particular has made it its business 
to tirelessly deliver assertive speculations about the case in its weekly headlines. 
This holds true eleven months after the child's murder. 

My point here is that as long as the media coverage of a news story retains any 
value as a focus of (morbid) fascination, new "evidence" will continue to be 
published even where there clearly isn't anything new to say. In Cunanan's case, 
the stories that passed for news in the interstice between Versace's death and 
Cunanan's suicide had a particularly titillating aura; here was sex(uality), celebrity, 
and murder all in one ongoing event. Thus seriality also becomes a trait of the 
media. It might even be argued that the media, too — with the blessing of the FBI 
— can be accused of serial killing: 

"The [FBI] listened to its psychological profiling unit, whose 
unorthodox advice was not to worry about catching the killer, but to let 
nature take its course. Cunanan, the profilers said, was a classic 
paranoid, and paranoia is an illness that intensifies when a person 
undergoes stress, often unbearably so. Their advice was to keep the 
press briefings bland — no macho talk that might provoke him into 
going out in a blaze of glory — and keep reiterating that there was no 
escape. The subliminal message was supposed to be that if he was 
giving any thought to doing away with himself, better sooner than later" 
(Porter, 1997, p. 77). 

In this general context, we might then ask what did pass for news in the latter half 
of July 1997 and, more ambitiously, exactly whose interests were served in the 
telling of so many stories about Cunanan? 

BECOMING A SERIAL KILLER 

If Cunanan had killed all five men at once, his actions would have classified him as 
a mass murderer. If he had killed them within a few hours or a day or two of each 
other, he would have been known as a spree killer. As it was, he became a serial 
killer with his fourth victim, who died on May 9 — twelve days after the first. 
Paradoxically, this notional and somewhat arbitrary category has massive cultural 
resonance. Indeed, as Jenkins notes, 

"There is abundant evidence that serial killers and similar figures have 
long played a significant role in popular culture." 

As for the realm of pure entertainment, 

"The idea of using a serial killer as a fictional villain...has expanded 
enormously over the last two decades" (Jenkins, 1994, p. 81). 



Perhaps because of the dramatic license exercised in such artistic ventures, many 
misconceptions about the nature of serial killers exist. For example: they are not 
always men; they are not always white; they "do not generally 'roam.'" And, they 
are, statistically, rather insignificant: 

"Mass, spree, and serial murders combined represent at most 2 percent 
of all American homicides" (Jenkins, 1994, pp. 45-46). 

Regardless of these facts, the firm grip that serial murder has on our collective 
imagination has ensured that it remains a ripe issue for political exploitation. Many 
of the most ill-founded rumors about Cunanan were illustrative of — and will most 
likely serve to fuel — a broadly homophobic agenda. It is these maneuvers that I 
discuss next. 

THE "GAY SERIAL KILLER" 

"Even S/M, once the privileged preserve of a wealthy male class, has 
become a typical postcamp pop fantasy, and a conventional, if not 
entirely common, practice in middle-class culture." — Andrew Ross 
(1989, p. 191). 

Common references were made about Cunanan as the "gay serial killer" — for 
example, in Vanity Fair (Oral, 1997) and the New York Post (Crowley, 1997) — and 
even as a "homicidal homosexual" (Tom Brokaw quoted in Crowley, 1997). These 
kinds of labels were emblematic of a slew of claims that articulated Cunanan's 
sexuality with his violent actions, often through conspicuous references to 
sadomasochistic sex. An immediate, and valid, response might be to question the 
likelihood of anyone ever using the term "heterosexual serial killer" to describe Ted 
Bundy or Peter Sutcliffe, for example.[7] In addition, since "gay" is always readily 
— and vividly — articulated to sex (and to specific sexual practices), speculations 
about Cunanan's own mores were tirelessly circulated. 

I will focus here on a lengthy Special Report in Vanity Fair, which appeared just 
three weeks after Cunanan's suicide, and is, to some extent, a microcosm of the 
media coverage more generally. The author of the article, Maureen Orth, was 
widely quoted and even interviewed on television (NBC's TODAY Snow on July 16, 
for example) for her opinions about the case. In particular, her assertion that 
Cunanan had met Versace in 1990 provided the link — and the knowing wink — 
that seemed to help explain this last murder. [8] The coincidence of their sexual 
orientation made this "meeting" all the more loaded. As one widely quoted wire 
article put it: "Versace was gay, but investigators said they didn't know of any 
previous link between Cunanan and Versace." 

Orth's thirteen-thousand word article is, in some senses, a triumph of journalistic 
conflation which nevertheless maintains a sheen of authority and integrity — at 
least on first inspection. In it, we are presented with a vivid example of the kind of 
pathological trajectory I have already outlined: 

Cunanan first appears in the Report as "just a gay gigolo down on his luck" (p. 

270), yet by the end of the article (and his life) Orth quotes an ex-FBI agent 
describing Cunanan as a "pathological, sexually sadistic offender" (McCrary in 
Orth, 1997, p. 335). Orth's best evidence is a repeated reference to Cunanan's 



apparent interest in sadomasochistic sex (hereafter S&M). Anecdotal 
reinforcement is provided through interviews with former friends, dates, and 
lovers, Orth's emphasis all the while being that Cunanan didn't know when to stop; 
that his sexual proclivities were marked by a lack of understanding of other 
people's boundaries (so profound a lack, apparently, that ultimately he was unable 
to recognize their desire not to die). 

An old roommate confirms that Cunanan "liked S&M...He was more the tying-up- 
and-whips type — just the degradation, not the asphyxiation." Regardless, in the 
very next sentence, Orth adds that "signs were mounting that he was spiraling out 
of control" (p. 270). The next witness is "an old friend" of Cunanan's, who states 
that, during an argument, Cunanan had started to choke him: "Something had 
snapped in him...He had stepped over the edge" (ibid). This is certainly worrying 
behavior, but the S&M connection Orth forces is utterly unconvincing: all we are 
told is that Cunanan had earlier "show[n his old friend] a flyer for an S&M party he 
was planning to attend the next night." 

The roommate's story is the first to be quoted, and, being the most innocuous 
comment, must appear at the beginning of the article if Orth's contrived trajectory 
is to make sense. However, he makes further appearances, and here he is rather 
more equivocal: Cunanan 

"had such extreme taste in sex S&M wise — he'd need privacy...It was 
way past normal. Whether it'd be whips or make him walk around in 
shackles — who knows ? He always had bondage videos...He was a 
dominator" (p. 330, emphasis added). 

It is fairly obvious that this statement is largely speculative ("who knows?"), not to 
mention potentially inconsistent: if Cunanan is indeed "a dominator," why then 
would he want to "walk around in shackles"? There is no evidence in the quote — as 
Orth presents it — that the roommate's description refers to anyone but Cunanan, 
which implies that he was interested in being both "dominator" and submissive 
partner. This point is an important one because a link is being forcefully made by 
Orth between relatively innocuous sexual role-play on the one hand and 
murderous inclinations on the other. A liking for the masochistic, i.e. submissive, 
role in S&M provides little promise as a motivating factor for non-consensual 
violence when compared to domination (or sadism) as the alternative role. 
Regardless, Orth's portentous reading of Cunanan's behavior continues. 

In reference to Cunanan's one-time lover (and second victim) David Madson, Orth 
asserts that almost from the outset, "their sex became rough" (p. 330). Does this 
mean that Cunanan was physically abusive? Apparently not: one friend 
commented that Cunanan 

"had wrist restraints, and they'd [Madson and Cunanan] been trying it. 

David wouldn't let him go as far as he wanted, but he thought it was a 
lot of fun" (ibid). 

The old roommate adds: "David enjoyed it just as much as Andrew did" (ibid). So, 
their sex life appeared to be "rough" only in the sense that they both liked S&M. 


Cunanan's supposedly rough side emerges again in an anecdote which is, 



unfortunately, risible in its "me too" breathlessness. Before any of the murders, 
Cunanan had returned to his hotel room with a man he had just met at a gay bar 
(Cunanan had also just revealed that he had access to drugs). As Orth explains, 

"Schweger's memory of what took place is hazy. 'I think I was drugged 
that night, or I had too much to drink,' he said. 'But lately I've had these 
memory flashbacks of trying to fight him off during the night. I wasn't 
attracted to him sexually. I woke up with three hickeys on me.' 

Schweger said he went to sleep in his underwear. 'When I woke up, I 
had nothing on. After that night, I knew he had a rough side to him.'" 

(P- 330 ) 

Why would Orth deem this kind of comment useful or interesting, if not merely to 
underscore her point about the significance of S&M in Cunanan's sex life? It also 
provides reinforcement for the persuasive notion that, in the interest of apparently 
monstrous desires, innocence is forever under threat. In this frame, we have no 
recourse but to further identify with potential targets and victims alike. Meanwhile, 
the suspect is simultaneously rendered more remote, more worthy of suspicion 
than before. The Michael Jackson controversy^] — in which a young boy claimed 
he had been assaulted by the popstar while they shared a bed — is a case in point. 
Regardless of whether the accusation was true, the boy's notional loss of innocence 
was enough to make it clear that it was his interests that should invite 
identification. By the same token our view of Jackson could only deteriorate. 

Most telling in this respect is the discussion of Cunanan's third target, Lee Miglin, 
whose mutilated body was found in Miglin's garage. Orth writes that the autopsy 
report "revealed no sexual molestation " (p. 334, emphasis added), which would not 
be so peculiar a choice of words were it not for the fact that Miglin was in his 
seventies. After all, such a description is far more likely to be used in the context of 
an assault on a child as opposed to a septuagenarian. 

Orth continues: 

"Miglin's hands and feet were bound, and his body was partially 
wrapped in plastic, brown paper, and tape. His face was taped except 
for two airholes at the nostrils" (p. 334). 

Immediately after this she introduces yet another friend's anecdote about Cunanan 
and S&M in order to make a specifically sexualized connection where none might 
otherwise be inferred: 

"He expressed to me his interest in sadomasochistic sex...He was into 
latex, face masks with just the nostrils showing through" (p. 335). 

Third, this conflation bolsters the opinions of several "experts" on serial killers, 
whose authoritative comments, towards the end of Orth's Report, make the final 
damning connection between homosexuality, S&M, and murderousness. This is 
achieved most effectively through the comments of Gregg McCrary, "senior 
consultant of the Threat Assessment Group and former supervisory special agent of 
the FBI's Behavioral Sciences Unit"[io] (p. 335). His comments are worth quoting 
at length. Orth says: 



"Sex is often a strong element in these crimes. The offenders need to act 
out their sadistic fantasies, says McCrary, and they repeat them till they 
get it right. 'Typically, they have compliant victims — they begin with 
sex partners who were complying with their fantasies. They get 
someone to go along with bondage and torture until the victim won't go 
along anymore, so the sadistic offender is not satisfied. By the time they 
reach their late 20s and early 30s, they've developed their sadistic 
fantasies. They're really vibrant at this point, and they need to act out 
these things, and they can't find people to go along with them. So now 
they find an unwilling victim to abduct, rape, or murder. There's a 
much higher rate of homicide if torture is acted out against the will of 
the other individual" (p. 336). 

Does this description have anything to do with Cunanan? There is nothing to 
suggest that any of Cunanan's victims, with the possible exception of Lee Miglin, 
were killed for sexual gratification, or that a "sadistic fantasy" was being 
"repeatedly" carried out. It would appear that Orth considers McCrary's 
description strongly reminiscent of S&M. The vital difference is, of course, 
intention: the practice popularly known as S&M, though much misunderstood and 
maligned, almost exclusively refers to a mutually pleasurable pursuit carried out in 
a "safe and sane" environment (as Ross suggests, above), and not to sexualized 
murder. 

It might also be added that Orth's expert witnesses directly contradict one another, 
although she seems to be unaware of this dichotomy. Sergeant Tichich of 
Minneapolis Homicide declares, "For all I know, this violence came out of the blue" 
(p. 335 )- Meanwhile, Tom Cronin, a police captain in Chicago and "a graduate of 
the F.B.I. Behavioral Sciences Unit," states, "The first killing he probably fantasized 
for years. These people are very good at planning things out" (ibid). 

The final point I would like to make here is that the articulation of homosexuality 
and violence in this case is not at all unique. In the context of the Jeffrey Dahmer 
case, Martha Schmidt has noted, 

"From the outset, the primary focus in the construction of the discourse 
on the case was homosexuality. Gayness and the gay and lesbian 
community were used by both police officials and the press to explain 
why the crimes had occurred" (Schmidt, 1994, p. 85). 

Schmidt argues that this happened in part because of a separate but recent trial 
involving the murder and dismemberment of one man by another. The Milwaukee 
County Medical Examiner had sought to explain the murder by using the term 
"homosexual overkill." The Examiner was quoted thus by a local gay newspaper, 
The Wisconsin Light: 

"the perpetrators reacted angrily out of deeply repressed homosexual 
feelings and attacked their lovers in a frenzied rage" (quoted in 
Schmidt, 1994, p. 85). 

It transpired that not only had the Examiner "made it up," but that "the term had 
become part of Milwaukee's legal vernacular" (ibid, p. 86). 



'AN EXPLANATION OF CONVENIENCE": CUNANAN AS KILLER VIRUS 


"HIV now possesses a personality, an agenda, and even preferences." — 

Erni (1994, P- 113 ) 

Schmidt underscores these egregious conflations with an excerpt from a fanciful 
report in Newsweek about gay nightlife entitled "Secrets of a Serial Killer" (a 
reference to Dahmer). She comments: 

"The press equated sexual identity and homosexual sex with danger and 
death, in much the same way that accounts of AIDS equate the two" 

(1994, P- 87 ). 

Unfounded claims that Andrew Cunanan was HIV+ or had AIDS (the media 
habitually conflate the two) were met with anger, if little surprise. Although it is 
difficult to locate the precise source of these rumors, the experts on serial killers 
appeared to play an important part. According to an article in The Washington 
Post on July 19, described in the gay press as "one of the few tempered, smart 
analyses of this story" (Crowley, 1997), 

"Jack Levin, a serial-killer specialist at Northeastern University, told 
the Associated Press, 'It's possible that he has contracted HIV, and he 
blames older, successful gay men like his clients for his illness.' Serial- 
killer profiler Robert Ressler has said, 'I suspect this guy probably 
contracted AIDS and is suicidal" (Achenbach, 1997, p. F01). 

Suggesting that this widespread conjecture in the media "may be simply an 
explanation of convenience" (ibid), Achenbach is hinting at a pervasive problem in 
relation to sexual representation: It is precisely a lack of effort and imagination on 
the part of the media that promotes the specious, exclusive link between gay men 
and/or HIV and/or AIDS. When this is combined with the similar conflation of 
homosexuality and homicidal violence, the resulting, multiple articulation is quite 
insidious. Indeed, I would like to suggest that we might think of the figure of 
Cunanan-as-serial-killer as a metaphor for AIDS; that in the panicked, popular 
imagination the serial murderer "became" — that is, took on the stereotypical 
characteristics of — a killer virus. [11] 

John Emi (1994) makes a similar point in his work on the "Cultural Politics of 
"Curing" AIDS": 

"In the popular lexicons of Star Wars, serial killing, perversion, and 
deception, the HIV has proved an ideally comprehensible subject. As 
the preceding listing suggests, the virus has become a coherent 
character, perfectly endowed with (malignant) intentions, purposes, 
schedules, targets, and even preferences" (pp. 41-42). 

It is my contention that the media's rhetoric on HIV and AIDS bears a striking 
resemblance to its representation of Cunanan as the "gay serial killer." A TV 
program that Emi discusses also serves as an illustration here: This British 
production, called AIDS Now, uses the classic genre of the detective story to make 
its point. HIV is the mysterious killer on the loose in a story called "The Case of the 
Promiscuous Parasite." A sampling of headlines and text referring to Cunanan also 



bears out this description (all references are from 1997). On promiscuity: "a gay 
gigolo" ( Maclean's, July 28, p.22; Orth, p. 270); "a gay socialite", "a flamboyant gay 
playboy" ( Newsweek , May 19, p. 52). On being a parasite: "He tracked possible 
sugar daddies" (Orth, p. 270); "He targeted people he wanted to meet" (Orth, p. 
274); "his pattern [was]...to be witty and entertaining enough to live well without 
working" (Orth, p. 275). And, on both counts: "a male prostitute who serviced 
affluent clients" (quoted in The San Francisco Chronicle, July 16). 

The B-movie connotations of a killer virus can be sensed in other, more obvious 
ways. 


• "It" is omnipresent (between July 19 and July 25, The New York Times ran at 
least five articles specifically about supposed sightings of Cunanan; one 
headline read "Jittery public sees Cunanan in all the wrong places"). 

• "It" is ingenious in its methods and seemingly complex in its pathology — 
"crafty" (The New York Times, May 12); "elusive" (ibid. July 16); "The FBI, on 
the defensive about its failure to capture him, says he is "very intelligent" 

(The Irish Times, July 17); "genius-level I.Q." (Orth, p. 270); "changeability 
foils hunt" (The New York Times, July 24)). 

• "It" has reached epidemic proportions ("he was spiraling out of control"; "The 
whole country was on alert" (Orth, p. 270)). 

• Finally, "it" is, of course, lethal ("Modus Operandi: He kills": The Atlanta 
Journal and Constitution, July 16). 

It is also consistent with this parody to find that once Cunanan-as-killer-virus was 
dead/ defeated, three rather predictable things happened. One, those on the front 
line of defense heaved a collective sigh ("After a suicide, relief and some normalcy": 
The New York Times, July 25). Compare this with the atmosphere eight days 
earlier, when "Foreboding hover[ed] over gay area" (ibid. July 17). 

Two, there was a momentary ripple of upset — was "it" still alive after all?"[i2] 
("even as police were searching the houseboat, sightings...were being called in from 
New Hampshire and other states" (Orth, p 270); in a widely reported gaff, the 
police's initial search of the houseboat resulted in some confusion as to whether 
there was actually a body in it.) 

Three, the perceived threat had been overestimated ("In the end, Cunanan proved 
neither cunning nor brazen": The New York Times, July 27). These remarkable 
parallels — between media coverage of Cunanan's activities, coverage of 
HIV/AIDS, and hackneyed film plots about killer viruses — beg the question: Is the 
media actually capable of presenting vastly different notions in appropriately 
distinct ways? 

CUNANAN AS A SAD YOUNG MAN 

"Erik, I'm unhappy." — Cunanan (quoted in Orth, 1997, p. 336) 

Richard Dyer (1993) uses the phrase "sad young man" to describe a particular 
stereotype most often found in fiction (books, films, pornography, theater), but 
also encountered "in probably all representational media" (1993, p. 74). Of the 
seven or so categories in the "lineage" of this young, gay (and, most often, white) 
figure, one in particular stands out as being relevant here: Dyer defines, 



"urbanism as 'alienation'...[as] the tradition of perceiving the city as a 
world of loneliness, loosened moral order, fleeting, impermanent 
contact and love for sale" (ibid, p. 79-80). 

His description resonates uncannily with the Cunanan of Maureen Orth's Special 
Report. 

This "terrible, miserable way of being" (simultaneously "an erotically desirable 
one" — Dyer, 1993, p. 84) permeates Orth's article. An unidentified "older 
companion" is quoted as saying that Cunanan was 

"sad on two levels: He's got a lot going for him...He doesn't need all this 
sham...He was also a young man ultimately with no career ambitions in 
any direction. He pretty much said he was interested in older men for 
their financial situations" (Orth, 1997, p. 275). 

At an April dinner he was "somewhat somber" (p. 332). 

In addition (at least according to Orth) Cunanan "rarely told — or faced — the truth 
about himself' (p. 275); he "never acknowledged to [his mother] or his sisters or 
his brother what they all knew — that he was gay and lived in a world apart" (ibid); 
"he had so much to hide" (p. 329). It would appear that bravado was his only true 
ally: he was "the big spender with the loud look-at-me laugh" (p. 273); "the young 
poseur who constantly claimed center stage for himself' (ibid). One interviewee on 
a recent edition of A&E's TV show Biogi'aphy actually claimed that Cunanan was 
not gay: 

"As insane as that may sound, I think Andrew found an act [i.e. 
"homosexuality"] that was convenient for getting attention and the 
sexual aspects of his life had nothing to do with that act"[i3]. 

This objective stance (which is remarkable mainly for being so unconvincing) 
apparently allows "us" to know Cunanan better than he knew himself. It is also true 
to Dyer's image of the sad young man, a character whose private angst has been 
laid bare in a number of novels and films (see Dyer, 1993, pp. 91-92). 

CONCLUSION: ENDING QUEERLY 

Indeed, according to Dyer, the 

"sad young man image is frozen on the moment before 'becoming' or 
knowing that one 'is' a queer, and the narrative usually either stresses 
the inevitable hatefulness of this destiny (from which one may be 
rescued by a good woman or death) or else allows the fantasy that after 
all one might meet an ordinary fellow like oneself' (1993, p. 85). 

In one account Cunanan is posthumously accused of being closeted; in another it is 
claimed that he is not gay (and let me add that in Clue suicide itself is not an 
option). What are we to make of this rather surprising rupture in our (exclusively 
mediated) understanding of Cunanan? After all, until his death he was 
emphatically identified as homosexual by the media; and, to use the by now 
ubiquitous descriptor, "flamboyantly" so. Perhaps, in death, his media persona 



could be recuperated; perhaps, if he'd lived, he wouldn't have ended up being queer 
after all: 

"The worry was about whether boys would become successful, mature 
adult males; the possibility that they might turn out queer was one of 
the dangers along the way" (Dyer, 1993, p. 84). 

Alternatively, and maybe more convincingly, Cunanan's queerness was confirmed 
by his death. In this frame, his sadness had been overwhelming and his 
homosexuality had guaranteed his demise. What is particularly apt here, albeit in 
the context of AIDS, is Erni's comment on 

"the recondite, pervasive, and almost transcendental regard of 
homosexuality (particularly male homosexuality) as the morbid center 
of (self-) destruction" (1994, p. 49). 

Or, as Schmidt puts it, "gay means death" (1994, p. 87). 

Experience suggests that if Cunanan had been capture and tried, the fallout — 
given the inevitable spiral of media coverage — might have been significant. 
Although Schmidt's recollections of the Dahmer case are different for many 
reasons (the murders took place in one city; the crimes were considerably more 
abhorrent), the similarly adverse affects on gay men and lesbians can easily be 
imagined. In fact, the possibility of homophobic responses from the judicial system 
and the "general" public seems inevitable. 

It was left to two writers in the gay press to make a valiant attempt to account for 
Cunanan's actions in terms of his membership in the gay community, in the 
aftermath of a media frenzy which had placed his entire life beyond compassion or 
caring. Dave Hingsburger, writing in Xtra! in Toronto, had this to say: 

"Aren't Versace and Cunanan both members of our community? Isn't 
celebration an odd response to [the] loss of a family member? While I 
am pleased the danger is gone, I cannot say that I find within me the 
ability to do anything but mourn. Sure, I met him only for a few hours 
on a wet and lonely weekend. Sure, he was a man giving birth to a 
monster. But isn't this what one would expect when the disposable 
becomes the disposed?" (1997, p. 27). 

The tone of this article is radically different to that of the mainstream media, not 
only because of its refusal to sensationalize, but because of its attempt to struggle 
towards comprehension rather than slip gracelessly into stigmatization. 

Harry Crowley's feature in The Advocate makes the more general observation that 

"in the end this story wasn't about a crazed killer and his five victims. 

For much of the news media, it was about giving Americans a glimpse 
of a world they've never understood-and perhaps understand even less 
now" (Crowley, 1997). 

If we have learnt anything from this sorry event, it is perhaps that genuinely 
invested reporting carries infinitely less weight than do half-truths and titillating 
lies in the service of chauvinism. The media have an appetite for news but a bad 



sense of newsworthiness. 


Michel Foucault, in the speech (1990) I quoted at the beginning of this paper, 
argues that there has been an important historical shift in the legal notion of 
criminality. Based on the influence of psychiatry from the nineteenth century 
onwards, the judicial system has placed increased emphasis on the nature of the 
criminal as opposed to his or her crime. This worries Foucault greatly: he speaks of 

"the dreadful dangers inherent in authorizing the law to intervene 
against individuals because of what they are; a horrifying society could 
emerge from that" (1990, p. 151). 

Such a future can be glimpsed in the Milwaukee Medical Examiner's frightening 
assertions about "homosexual overkill" immediately prior to the trial of Jeffrey 
Dahmer, and, less obviously, in the media's coverage of Cunanan's exploits. At the 
limit, Cunanan's murderousness was causally linked to his homosexuality: The 
situation Foucault fears is clearly at work, if not in our legal system, then most 
certainly in our culture. 

POSTSCRIPT 

1999 saw the publication of Maureen Orth's sentationalized book, Vulgar Favors: 
Andrew Cunanan, Gianni Versace, and the Lai'gest Failed Manhunt in U.S. 
History (New York: Delacorte/Random House), and the gay writer Gary Indiana's 
rather more reflective Three Month Fever: The Andrew Cunanan Story (New 
York: Harper Collins). Unsurprisingly, it was Vulgar Favors that made an 
appearance in the New York Times bestseller list, and Orth, not Indiana, who was 
interviewed for an hour on Larry King Live. Most remarkable of all is Orth's on¬ 
screen comment that "one of the saddest parts of this whole story" is the lack of 
communication between gay children and their parents; further, she said, "If 
there's one thing the book could do," it would be to "stimulate discussion" between 
them. 

CUNANAN: A BRIEF CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS 

Oct. 21,1990: Cunanan and Versace exchange a few words at a San Francisco 
nightclub (claim made by Orth, 1997). 

1992: Cunanan works for an escort agency in Florida and California (Orth, 1997). 

Ap. 27,1997: Jeffrey Trail bludgeoned to death in David Madsen's apartment in 
Minneapolis. 

May 3,1997: David Madson's body found at Rush Lake; he had been shot three 
times. 

May 4,1997: Lee Miglin's stabbed and mutilated body found in his garage in 
Chicago. 

May 9,1997: William Reese, a cemetery caretaker, is shot once in a basement at his 
place of work in New Jersey. 

July 15,1997: Versace shot outside his Miami mansion. 



July 19,1997: A report in The New York Times suggests that Cunanan may have 
been in Miami in May. 

July 23,1997: A report in The New York Times suggests that Cunanan may have 
been in New York in May. 

Andrew Cunanan, by now the lead suspect in all five murders, commits suicide on a 
houseboat in Miami. 

Aug 13,1997: Vanity Fair's September issue features a Special Report by Maureen 
Orth, entitled "The Versace Murder: On the Trail of the Gay Serial Killer." 

NOTES 

My thanks to Lisa Henderson and Ann Johnson for helpful comments on an earlier 
version of this paper, and to Julia Lesage for her encouragement. Thanks also to 
the organizers of both Interfaces, the graduate student conference held at the 
University of Massachusetts in March 1998, and Sex on the Edge, held at 
Concordia University in October 1998, for two valuable opportunities to test these 
ideas. 

1. This paper takes as its emphasis the coverage of Cunanan. However, there is 
much to be done on the representation of Versace. The most promising focus — 
apart from the obvious one (i.e. good/ wealthy/ monogamous gay vs. bad gay) — 
might be to study the casting of Versace's national identity. Coverage of his death 
appears to have been more centered on this than on his sexuality. Beyond 
supposed Mafia links and a "Mob-style execution" there is, for example, an 
intriguing — and troubling — article in The Economist, July 19, p. 30. Versace, the 
Americanized immigrant with "few roots," is ultimately contrasted with "America's 
cultural conservatives," whose "roots go deep." 

2. See the brief chronology of events at the end of this paper. 

3. Jenkins (1994) defines serial killing as "repeat homicide cried out over a period 
of weeks or months" (p. 2). For the purposes of his own study, he adds that there 
should be "at least four victims, over a period greater than seventy-two hours" (p. 
23 )- 

4. The reference to a scarf in the title is this: In one movie version to be released in 
December 1997, the director uses a bloody scarf as a fanciful prop in Cunanan's 
suicide scene: "This is my kind of dramatic license," [Menahem] Golan says, 
holding the scarf. Did Cunanan really shoot himself covered with a Versace scarf? 
'No,' Golan laughs, "but it's in my film." (Levine, 1997). 

5. Dahmer was eventually imprisoned for killing, dismembering, and even partially 
eating seventeen young males in Milwaukee between 1987 and 1991 (see for 
example Fisher, 1997). 

6. The Vanity Fair article (Orth, 1997) discussed at length in this paper is a case in 
point. 


7. Theodore "Ted" Bundy was implicated in the murders of as many as 36 women 



in the 1970s, some of whom he killed after his second escape from custody. He was 
executed in Florida in 1989. Peter Sutcliffe, at first only known as The Yorkshire 
Ripper, was ultimately sentenced to life imprisonment for the murders of 13 
women, mostly students or prostitutes, in England in the mid- to late-1970s. 

8. According to Achenbach (1997, emphasis added), "Orth reported] that Versace 
once recognized Cunanan" — in immediate terms this is a rather less loaded choice 
of words, although it does also suggest previous contact. 

9. See, for example, John Erni's recent work (1997) on Jackson. 

10. The BSU was "established in the early 1970s, and it rapidly developed an 
interest in "profiling" offenders. This group popularized the terms serial crimes 
and serial murder (Jenkins, 1994, p.55). 

11. In this discussion, I draw on popular (mis)conceptions rather than attempting 
to reflect the best — if least widely known, believed, or circulated — information 
that we have on HIV or AIDS. 

12 .1 have in mind those "surprise" endings in movies such as DELIVERANCE 
(U.S., 1972), CARRIE (U.S., 1976), and FATAL ATTRACTION (U.S., 1987). 

13. This was Matthew Rifat, described on camera as a "Former Classmate." 
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What kind of screen world is indicated by calling a film a documentary? Can we 
substantiate the claim that it has different qualities from fiction or is the difference 
between them just convention? Or to put the question another way, is documentary 
a genre, and if so, what kind? 

In the view of the Russian literary scholar Mikhail Bakhtin, all artistic works belong 
to one genre or another or they combine the features of different genres. Crucially 
the genre expresses a certain relation to reality, possesses certain principles of 
selection, and relies on certain forms of perception and conceptualization. A genre 
also presupposes a certain audience, certain types of reaction, and certain 
ideological values. Thus, for example, the difference between the Fordist studio 
system in Hollywood and auteurist cinema in Europe is not that one is generic and 
the other not, but rather that the genres have become differently aligned. Finally, 
genre is characterized by the chronotope, or "time-space." As Tzvetan Todorov 
explains in his commentary on Bakhtin, the chronotope is the set of distinctive 
features in the treatment of time and space in the literary genre, filf open notes in 
new window] Bakhtin borrowed the term from Einstein's theory of relativity for 
literary criticism, calling it "almost as a metaphor (almost, but not entirely). What 
counts for us is the fact that it expresses the inseparability of space and time (time 
as the fourth dimension of space)."[2] 

The concept of the chronotope serves to characterize the distinctive ways in which 
genres combine the treatment of time and space. It refers to the manner in which 
"time, as it were, thickens, takes on flesh, becomes artistically visible" while "space 
becomes charged and responsive to the movements of time, plot and history." 
However, this is not so much a question of grammar, the logic of formal temporal 
and spatial devices such as close ups (a certain way of organizing space) or 
flashbacks (a way of organizing time), although this is part of it, but rather the 
relation of these attributes, and the way they are organized, to the cultural and 
historical conditions in which they arise. 

According to this reading, to take an example, "the Western" does not just indicate 
a film with a "wild west" setting in the late nineteenth century, a certain cast of 
characters, typical locations, and a plot following certain conventions. It also 
inscribes a certain set of morals and mores, which first crystallized into a mythos 
about the origins of modern U.S. values around the turn of the nineteenth century, 






and thereby came to constitute an identifiable ethos and ideology. This perception 
is not new, but approaching it through Bakhtin's concept of the chronotope gives us 
fresh purchase on it. We may come to see it, for example, as a kind of 
dramatization of the Turner Thesis on "The Significance of the Frontier in 
American History," which Frederick Jackson Turner read to the American 
Historical Association in Chicago in 1893, during the Chicago World Fair, when 
Buffalo Bill Cody's Wild West Show was also in town. [3] 

It is not difficult, I think, to see how this kind of analysis could produce 
considerable insights about the ideologies contained in the whole range of film 
genres. But the approach is not without problems. Not least, it raises the awkward 
question of what kind of genre does documentary constitute? Is it another genre of 
the same kind as the Western, or does it perhaps belong to a different family? 
Perhaps it's a different kind of animal altogether, belonging to a different species? 

The critical issue is what kind of difference we are looking for. To follow Bakhtin, 
no essential distinction, in the sense of specific defining characteristics, could mark 
the difference between fiction and documentary, because — and this is crucial-=he 
conceives of genre as a dialogical and therefore open form. For Bakhtin, this means 
that a genre's character does not so much derive from its formal characteristics as 
from its external orientation, toward both the audience that it addresses and the 
tradition to which it belongs and from within which it speaks. Bakhtin sees an 
artistic work as a form of utterance — a complex utterance based on the 
conventions of generic form. The same considerations therefore apply to novel, 
play, and film, as apply to individual speech utterances: they are always in dialogue 
with each other. Dialogue is the natural condition of speech. Bakhtin says, 

"Every utterance necessarily elicits a response in one form or another... 
in the subsequent speech or behavior of the listener...Utterances are not 
indifferent to one another, and are not selfsufficient; they are aware of 
and mutually reflect one another."[4] 

In short, every film is a link in a chain, which refers, consciously or unconsciously, 
to other films (novels, plays, etc.) and hence shares in the phenomenon of 
intertextuality. 

If the work of art produces an utterance within a process of cultural dialogue, then 
a genre's form constantly changes and develops. According to this reading, a genre 
is not to be defined by any set of fixed categories or conventions which may be 
deemed to be either necessary or sufficient, but rather it belongs to the realm of 
what Wittgenstein in the Philosophical Investigations calls family resemblance. 

For example, a genre like the Western has no single defining characteristic; rather 
the Western is composed of a cluster of features which are variously shared in 
different instances. The classic notion of genre gives way here to a broader and 
more flexible concept. 

We are speaking of extended families, with members which marry out, so to speak, 
to produce crosses between genres usually keep apart — a musical Western, for 
example. In this construct, films often conjoin features from different genres, even 
where one genre remains dominant. At the same time, the principle genres each 
constitute a tradition which has acknowledged masterpieces — models of the genre 
in question — which we can call its paradigms. Different examples of the genre may 



follow the same or different features from the same paradigm; however, and in the 
same way as the children of the same parents, they may not always resemble each 
other. Here the least we can say is that fiction and documentary are different 
families, they have different genealogies, but they also tend to intermarry, and as a 
result, some of their features migrate from one family to the other. 

At the same time, the term "documentary" clearly covers a great variety of 
divergent forms and practices, from observation to compilation, from the 
testimonial to reconstruction, which again makes it difficult to define "in and of 
itself," so to speak. There are clusters of conventions but no single defining 
characteristic or set of attributes which all documentaries satisfy. What is there in 
common, for instance, between two classic examples like MAMMA DON'T 
ALLOW, made by Tony Richardson and Karel Reisz in 1955, a cool, Free Cinema 
observational portrait of a jazz club in London, and a dozen years later, LBJ by the 
Cuban filmmaker Santiago Alvarez, a biting piece of satirical political propaganda 
composed entirely of found material? The answer is probably nothing, apart from 
an absence of commentary and the fact that neither of them are fiction. 


Wittgenstein eschews the game of definitions and warns us against being drawn 
back by notions of "things in themselves" into a philosophically idealist mode of 
thinking. It is more instructive to look at the problematic area where the two 
modes, fiction and documentary, which we normally easily tell apart, are brought 
into play against each other and produce delight — and problems — precisely by 
transgressing the conventions which normally define them. This trend, which has 
developed over the last decade or more, I take to be in large part a response to the 
crisis of objectivity, that is to say, to the accusation that documentary is not 
objective after all. Such a response goes further than saying, as Frederick Wiseman 
does, "But I never claimed that; I'm always subjective."[5] Filmmakers respond by 
in some way emphasizing their subjectivity — for example, through a self-reflexive 
form or by taking themselves and their quest as the very subject of their endeavor 
This self referencing gives rise to several characteristic generic variants in recent 
documentary — ranging from Marcel Ophuls' ironic investigation of recent history 
in NOVEMBER DAYS, by way of Nick Broomfield's narcissistic reportage in films 
like THE LEADER, THE DRIVER AND THE DRIVER'S WIFE to autobiographical 
films like Marilu Malet’s JOURNAL INACHEVEE or Ross McElwee's TIME 
INDEFINITE. 

Consider Nanni Moretti's CARO DIARIO, which clearly shares the elements of both 
autobiography and documentary as quest. A more complex film than appears at 
first sight because its three parts (a structure which inevitably evokes the trilogy 
form of various classic films of Italian neo-realism) each behave differently. The 
first section, filmed with breathtaking artistry, presents us with the filmmaker-as- 
author in his native habitat, observing the city he lives in from his scooter. The 
second part seems to extend this into a video-diary of a trip with a friend, in which 
both are acting up for the camera. This part becomes an exquisitely shaped, 
anecdotal narrative, a kind of moral tale. The third part, in which Moretti tries to 
track down the diagnosis and cure of his own skin ailment, takes a different stance. 
At the outset Moretti declares that in this section of the film, nothing is invented, 
and yet much of what we see here looks like re-enactment. What does he mean? 



Moretti denies that the film is a documentary, even though it presents itself as a 
model of the autobiographical diary. In most of his other films, Moretti tends to act 
a character who is an extension of own persona. Here the difference is that he isn't 
playing a character but himself. I think of Leacock talking about Bob Dylan in 
DON'T LOOK BACK, saying that sure Dylan was acting for the camera, but he was 
acting himself and did it very well. This would suggest an important difference 
from fiction, namely, that in fiction the characters are played by actors, and in 
documentary they are real people, with their own first and second name (con 
nombre y apellido as one says in Spanish), who are playing themselves, whether 
we know their names or not. 

However, even if this is the norm, there are also significant exceptions. Consider 
two films, one English and one Chilean, where the visuals are documentary but the 
soundtrack employs a fictional character, Patrick Keiller's LONDON (1994) and 
Ignacio Agiiero's SUENOS DE HIELO (DREAMS OF ICE, 1992). Are these 
documentaries or what? For a recent screening of the former on Britain's Channel 
4, one newspaper listing called it a "drama documentary," which is not right, at 
least as long as drama-documentary implies re-enactment. Here there is nothing 
either enacted or re-enacted, but impeccable observational shooting of London 
scenes. The soundtrack, however, is a monologue, a first person narrative about the 
speaker's friend's reflections on the city, delivered by a well-known actor who never 
appears in the picture (nor does his friend). The Chilean film, which portrays 
transporting a lump of Antarctic ice to Seville for the World's Fair, has exactly the 
same form — a fictional narrative told by an unseen voice over observational 
images, though more stylized. Both films' aesthetic consists in the teasing disparity 
between image and word, the tension between them, the ambiguous mental space 
which they map out before our eyes. 

The drama-documentary itself is hardly a singular genre anyway. Leave aside the 
differences between the British and the North American versions of the genre, in 
which the former is closer to the sobriety of the well-behaved documentary and the 
latter to the dramatic sheen of Hollywood. Consider instead a film like Michael 
Verhoeven's feature THE NASTY GIRL, a fictionalized account, in a style of ironic 
comedy, of the story of Ana Rosmus, filmed in her home town of Passau. It's the 
tale of what happened when a German schoolgirl won a national essay contest on 
the subject of "My Hometown During the Third Reich." Here the names of the town 
and the characters in the film are fictional, but the story is true. (The town in the 
film is called Pfilzing, from the German verb filzen, which means to be stingy or 
negative, and the term "Pfilzing Syndrome," according to one reviewer, has now 
come to stand for feigned ignorance of the Nazi era. [6] The film adopts a quasi¬ 
documentary style of exposition, narrated by the heroine, while many of the scenes 
are enacted in front of back-projection exteriors of the town, which brilliantly 
translate Brechtian staging to the cinema screen, together with assorted other 
surreal effects. This Brechtian and non-naturalistic documentary fiction, which was 
nominated for an Oscar for best foreign fiction film, is a film which is both rooted 
in and exemplifies the nature of documented evidence, its incompleteness, its 
frequently contradictory character, its repression, and the consequences of its 
revelation. 


While none of these films are either documentary or fiction in a regular sense, they 
partake of both and constitute a novel kind of screen space which opens up in 



between. Moreover, the mixture of the two modes, the constant interruption of the 
one by the other, is not just Brechtian, for this is a chronotope with a special 
analogical affinity for the postmodern world, with its contradiction, on the one 
hand, between the pluralistic multiplication of narratives, and on the other, the 
loss of trust in the authenticity of narrative induced by the replication of endless 
simulacra. 

Whenever I think of the role of the simulacrum in postmodern culture, there comes 
to my mind the title of one of the earliest films to be made in Cuba, called 
SIMULACRO DE UN INCENDIO. Since the film itself is lost and the printed 
description of it is ambiguous,[7] I cannot help wondering what the title means: 
SIMILACRUM OF A FIRE. But what is a simulated fire? Does it burn? 


When Bakhtin speaks of how "space becomes charged and responsive to the 
movements of time, plot and history," he is advancing a notion which becomes 
more concrete in Henri Lefebvre's work on representational space. In Lefebvre, a 
representational space is a system of symbolic representations, constituted by 
artistic and other media and forms, each with its own material characteristics, 
comprising a culturally and historically specific system which in some way maps 
the elements and relations of the physical, the social and the mental worlds. In 
doing so, the medium incorporates or signifies the physical space of the actually 
existing world, and makes symbolic use of it. Representational spaces thus tend 
towards a more or less coherent system of nonverbal symbols and signs. The 
products of representational spaces (to follow Lefebvre) are symbolic works, in this 
case, films, either fiction or documentary, or some admixture of the two. Does this 
also mean we can distinguish different types of representational space which 
correspond to different modes of filmic utterance? Is documentary perhaps a 
different screen world from fiction? (And what about animation, and new 
technologies and media of image (re)presentation?) 

To apply Lefebvre to cinema involves critiquing Lefebvre, for he himself criticizes 
visual media like film for abstracting the lived experience of space, detaching 

"the pure form from its impure content — from lived time, everyday 
time, and from bodies with their opacity and solidity, their warmth, 
their life and their death."[8] 

Here it seems that Lefebvre is visually tone-deaf, so to speak, or has somehow 
fallen under the sway of the very ideology of passive image consumption which he 
wants to criticize — although it is true that those films which are expressly 
designed for such passive consumption do indeed use the medium to turn fiction 
into historical and social abstraction. In any event, what I am speaking of here is 
the quality of screen space which does the opposite of what Lefebvre says: it does 
not detach form from content, or time from experience, but places human affairs 
and interaction in a representation of actually existing social space, which just as 
Lefebvre maintains, is imbued with the history that has created it. 

I wouldn't want to deny that fiction can do this as well as documentary. And clearly 
certain fiction films, say LA REGLE DU JEU or SATURDAY NIGHT AND SUNDAY 
MORNING, even become documentaries of their times. Does that not mean that 



screen space is some kind of continuum, where at one extreme documentary is 
utterly different from fictional narrative, but in the middle, merges almost 
imperceptibly into it? We ought not to speak of it, of course, as a bipolar 
continuum but a multidimensional one, which includes not only the classical 
families of genres, whether fiction or documentary, but also animation and 
commercials, not to mention abstract film, expanded cinema and video art of 
various kinds as well. 

Behind this suggestion lies a history of cinema which many have dreamed about 
but which hasn't yet been written. Here we shall find a dialogue between fiction 
and documentary which has long influenced the development of both, but due to 
the hegemony of fiction, remains, except for certain well-known moments, largely 
unexamined. I am thinking, for example, of the case of the English New Wave of 
the early 60s, in which the three key directors — Tony Richardson, Karel Reisz and 
Lindsay Anderson — brought their preoccupations and sensibilities as 
documentarists to the fiction film. Their films were widely recognized as 
paradigmatic applications of documentary filmmaking methods to realist fiction. 
But this hardly represents an isolated instance. In fact, this unwritten history takes 
us right back to cinema's beginnings, before the conventional distinction between 
documentary and fiction was fully formed. Here we need considerable 
archaeological work. 

For example, consider the almost universal prohibition in fiction (with certain 
notable exceptions) against actors looking directly at the camera, so as not to be 
seen by the spectator as staring directly at them. This ban started not as a 
convention but as a rule (instigated around 1910 by Selig and other U.S. 
producers). The rule functioned to maintain the illusion of the camera as an unseen 
observer, always in the right position to show the unfolding action, the appropriate 
scene; thus transporting the disembodied viewer into the space of the screen world. 
This ban does not have the same force in documentary, even in the most 
conventional examples. In documentary, the illusion the camera seeks to maintain 
is unnecessary. Indeed, it may well go against a stronger imperative — to present a 
sense of actuality, of testimony, and of the presence of the camera as a witness in 
the same space as the events unfolding. 

It is arguable that the underlying character of documentary as representational 
space is already present in the earliest precursors of documentary art to be found 
in the films of the Lumieres. These earliest of films, with their visual and 
photographic beauty and stylistic accomplishment, are far from primitive but 
rather skillfully composed. But the world they picture does not keep the people 
who occupy it from acknowledging the camera. On the contrary, in the film of 
feeding the baby, or the photographers arriving at the convention, the 
acknowledgment of the camera is not only part of the charm of the film but 
becomes part of the transparency of the illusion. In other words, here the 
acknowledgment of the camera serves to reinforce the reality effect, whereas later, 
in fiction, it will break it. (Indeed to gain the effect of this rupture is one of the 
reasons why Godard, borrowing from the new documentary of the 60s, introduced 
into his fictions the device of characters speaking about themselves to camera, 
thereby reasserting the realism of their world.) 


Whenever there is a palpable sense of the historical moment, the imperative of the 



testimonial overrides decorum. An extreme but indicative example is the element 
of visual noise often found in reportage (which I take to be a particular form of 
documentary). One can find innumerable cases where children pull faces behind a 
reporter speaking to camera who studiously ignores them. These faces are not in 
fact redundant. They become an essential part of the code which signifies the 
quality of actuality in the image. This is different from fictional space, where the 
image contains only things which have been deliberately placed in front of the 
camera. Fiction is the work of pro-filmic construction, even, one might add, when it 
is constructed in order to imitate documentary. Documentary, however, even when 
it imitates fiction, is a form of selection from the actually existing world. Although 
it runs the gamut from the filmographic interpretation of what is already there, to a 
constructed or reconstructed rendering of selected elements, the incursion of noise 
and accident provides evidence that the image is taken from the space of lived 
experience. Therefore it has a quality or degree of veracity which is not greater than 
that of fiction, but different. In short, the representational space produced by 
documentary has different co-ordinates from those of fiction. 

There are also different kinds of noise. Take the Zapruder footage, the 8mm film of 
the Kennedy assassination, which was originally suppressed but which forms the 
principal visual material evidence of the event and impugns the Warren 
Commission's findings. Here you get the noise of amateurism. Shaky and poorly 
framed, the lens jiggles in response to Zapruder's reaction to hearing the shot so 
that Kennedy's head momentarily drops out of the image. Nowadays available on 
CD-ROM, everyone can confirm for themselves what it shows: Kennedy is thrown 
to the rear by a bullet which, according to the Warren Commission, came from 
behind. At New York University in the early 70s, among filmmakers like Mike 
Wadleigh and Martin Scorsese, there was talk of "the Zapruder quotient." 

According to Wadleigh in a television interview, 

"If you had a very high quotient of total amateurism in terms of 
technique, but the content was superb, what you were filming was 
absolutely riveting, that was 100% on the Zapruder curve."[9] 

The U.S. documentarist Errol Morris, speaking in the same TV program, becomes 
mischievously misleading when he says of this footage that because it cannot tell 
the absolute truth, the image is therefore a lie. I am relieved to discover, on 
meeting Morris at a film festival, that the television documentary misrepresented 
him. His thinking is much more subtle than this, he finds the issue more 
complicated. He readily agrees in conversation that the documentary image is 
evidentiary. It contains a veridical aspect, which is filtered through the particular 
point of view of the observer filming it and through the skill and craft and 
artfulness with which the camera is operated. It is one thing to recognize a large 
dose of subjective judgment in the image; it doesn't follow that it is therefore not a 
true image. To reach this conclusion would be to assume an equation in which the 
subjective is opposed to the objective, and the objective identified with truth. This 
is to fall into philosophical error. Objectivity and subjectivity are not opposed in 
this way but are both present at the same time — as the Zapruder footage, clearly 
both, vividly shows. 

To be sure, accepting the documentary image as veridical partly relies on trust, as 
Dai Vaughan puts it; in other words, on the viewer's belief in a privileged relation 



between the camera and the world.[to] This relation between viewer and image is 
different from that of fiction. If documentary depends on a disposition to believe, 
then fiction evokes what is traditionally spoken of as "the suspension of disbelief' 
Thus, if viewers watching what is supposed to be a Western, say, believe the horse 
or actor has really been injured, they become deeply upset. The Zapruder footage 
has its effect because this is President Kennedy being killed, it is not a simulation, 
it is the testimony of the camera as witness. 


Umberto Barbaro defined montage as "the idealization of space and time." We owe 
to Soviet film theory of the 20s the discovery of what we might call the general 
theory of montage, a kind of filmic general theory of relativity. And in that case, 
classical narrative would correspond to a special instance of this theory. The 
general theory, which concerns the inherent properties of montage, says that 
screen space is, in post-modern parlance, heterotopic: a space capable of 
juxtaposing several different spaces belonging to different orders which are in 
themselves incommensurable or incompatible. Here, fiction and documentary 
behave differently. 

Fictional screen space, as we know, is built on the grammar of continuity. It 
produces a series of unified spaces, which are conventionally called scenes. In its 
most rule-governed form in the Fordist studio system of Hollywood, the result is 
the realism effect of classical narrative, but it needn't be. In other words, no matter 
what generic conventions are used, to write a screenplay means to construct a plot, 
that is, to articulate sequences of scenes in which actions and events take place. 
Hence the conceptual significance of the French term metteur-en-scene, which 
indicates the job of the fiction director. This description does not as much apply to 
the documentary director, more likely to be called a realisateur. Here, professional 
language acknowledges that documentary works differently and is not so much 
scripted as written with images. 

This is not to say that fiction necessarily uses scripts and documentaries never; nor 
to deny that fiction is also written with images. Plainly these notions are false and 
even absurd. However, simple inspection reveals that documentary images are 
frequently and commonly interrelated in a manner which demotes the scene from 
the structural role it possesses in fictional narrative. Take a classic example from 
the 30s like COALFACE, an experimental film from the GPO Film Unit produced 
by Grierson, with poetry and music by Auden and Britten, and directed by 
Cavalcanti, who incorporated footage shot by several different directors including 
Flaherty and the young Humphrey Jennings. Here the construction of time-space 
differs completely from the forms of fictional narrative cinema. Spacio-temporal 
continuity in COALFACE is absolutely minimal. 

The film is organized not around a story and a plot but around an argument and a 
commentary; the mode of address is what ancient philosophers called rhetorical. A 
rhetorical style links the images by principles like association and connotation 
rather than narrative logic. In short, when every new shot brings a new space 
rather than a changing view within the same scene, then the conceptual value of 
the idea of the scene loses its point. The form of film language changes. Whole 
sequences and even whole films may be composed of shots with no visual 
continuity, whose unity and coherence come from other factors, which range from 



poetic connotation to the discursive content of the commentary. In short, there is a 
rather different kind of representational space at work here. 


The space of documentary is not created primarily by mise-en-scene, but by 
montage, the logic of difference in the succession of shots. A documentary shot is 
not so much a discrete strip of film or tape but the outcome of a process: the result 
of discovering, capturing, selecting and arranging appropriate elements to be found 
within actually existing social-historical space. In this process the documentarist 
discovers that representational space is highly malleable, for it includes people, 
places, events, the results of the provocations of the camera, and already existing 
images of every sort. There is, of course, a mode of documentary that applies itself 
exclusively to the immediate pro-filmic space of the activity which it follows, such 
as the para-fictional, direct observation of a director like Wiseman. It is perfectly 
possible to combine this observational shooting with the simulation of narrative 
continuity by means of judicious editing, just as another style might incorporate 
reconstruction without ceasing to be documentary. But if documentary frequently 
makes use of the techniques of spatial continuity, it can also dispense with them in 
favor of a quite different mode of exposition and articulation, closer to poetry than 
to the prose of fiction; such a style would rely on the dialectic between successive 
images. This, in fact, is the difference between the first two examples I mentioned. 
MOMMA DON'T ALLOW constructs its observation through simple narrative 
continuities, and LBJ has no spatial continuity at all. 

In short, although documentary may borrow the garb of narrative continuity, 
documentary space has a different syntax. In documentary, two different pieces of 
space may be joined in a continuous argument that links together quite disparate 
elements of the historical world in a kind of analogical affinity that generates 
signification. This, of course, is another way of describing what Eisenstein called 
intellectual montage. In the documentary mode, the visual and geographical leap is 
bridged by a logic of implication, where the organizing principle does not rely on 
plot and story but rhetoric, argument, or poetry. This is a very important insight: 
narrative does not provide the only possible form of representational space on the 
screen. 


Fictional screen space creates the unities of the scene and the plot. Through the 
ubiquitous camera and altering frame, the spectator becomes a vicarious unseen 
observer, transported into an imaginary space which is very similar to real space 
but behaves according to its own generic rules. These rules are different in the case 
of documentary from those of fiction. Where the space of the fictional narrative 
produces continuity, documentary space is composed of discontinuities, both 
spatial and temporal, produced by dialectical (and dialogical) associations across 
time and space. Neither of these modes of articulation is absolute or totalizing, but 
fictional screen space, ever since the ban was first raised against the actor gazing at 
the camera, has an ineluctable tendency towards closure and abstraction from lived 
experience. In contrast, in the space of documentary the represented world is not 
separated from the viewer by reason of narrative principle. On the contrary, the 
social reality portrayed here is one in which a viewer could in principle find 
themselves present, putatively, or as a potential historical subject, and sometimes 
palpably. It is a world, in other words, which is continuous with the space in which 



the viewer lives their own life, not separate from it. 


I cannot write about Keiller's LONDON, for example, except as a Londoner, who 
enters the cinema with the secret hope of seeing his own city on the screen. I am 
reminded of this sense of continuity between the screen and my own physical and 
cultural world by seeing William Raban's THAMES FILM at a viewing in my home 
city while writing this. 

I myself live near the river, I cross it every day, I am always aware of its presence, 
the state of the tide, the changing qualities of the seasonal and diurnal light, all of 
which are beautifully evoked here. The tone of the film takes its cue from the voice 
of T.S. Eliot on the soundtrack reading the lines from Four Quartets about the river 
as a strong brown god. The film's dominant paradigmatic structure lies in its 
inserting into contemporary views of the Thames shot from a boat making its way 
downriver, historical images of the same sites taken from engravings, old photos 
and archive film footage. The second time we hear Eliot's voice, he pronounces the 
famous lines about present, past and future: 

"Time present and time past 

Are both perhaps present in time future, 

And time future contained in the time past 


What might have been and what has been 
Point to one end, which is always present." 

We are looking at the 18th century brick warehouse at Free Trade Wharf (which is 
now demolished), the picture cuts to photos of the warehouse from the late 30s and 
children playing cricket on the foreshore below it, and then to a clip from the 
archives, taken from a documentary of the 30s about the history of the Port of 
London. Toward the end of the film, the commentary sums up: 

"The river journey unwinds a distant memory, each moment has a 
particular meaning and relation to the past...On this journey time is 
exposed: the past and present form one continuous pattern of unfolding 
experience." 

The words crystallize both the method of the film's exposition and also, I believe, 
the quality of the type of representational space of which this film is an exemplar. 
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"A flood of new technologies and business alliances is breaking down 
bathers to digital books...The breakthroughs are leading authors to 
bypass publishers, retailers to become publishers and publishers to 
become bookstores..." — Don Clark, Wall Street Journal, Aug. 31,1999 

The book publishing process may be broken down into three key stages: 

1. the creation of the text (and images), 

2. the physical production of the book, and 

3 . the book's distribution and marketing. 

Individual authors control the creative process, but the publishing industry has 
long held a monopoly on the production, widespread distribution and marketing of 
printed materials. Consequently, authors are forced to acquiesce to the demands of 
that industry in order to reach readers. Authors do not decide if works will be 
printed or if books will be revised/updated; and they do not set the amount of 
compensation they will be paid for those works. Corporate capitalism and the laws 
of intellectual property have helped this model persist for centuries, but the 
development of the Internet and, in particular, the World Wide Web has roiled the 
previously placid waters of the publishing process. 

During the second half of the 20th century, we've been promised many false 
revolutions in publishing and other mass media. Zealots have prophesied that the 
inventions of photocopying, small-format filmmaking equipment, audiocassette 
recorders, and video camcorders would herald revolutions in personal expression 
and cultural production. Since at least the 1960s, a broadside or a movie or a 
recording of music/ voice could be inexpensively produced. Indeed, since at least 
the 1960s, there's been a thriving underground culture of do-it-yourself (DIY) 
media in print/ film/ video/ audio recordings, but where is the revolution? The 
impact of these DIY productions has been quite minimal outside of their respective 
cultural ghettos due to the lack of effective, widespread distribution. For simple 
text and still images, that distribution problem was solved by the World Wide Web 
in the early 1990s. The Web allows authors to create virtual "books" and to connect 
directly with readers-effectively subverting conventional systems of distribution. 
Your home computer and a simple text editor can serve as your printing press and 
your $20-permonth Internet service provider (ISP) can function as your 
distributor. Thus, the history of mass media and its failed "revolutions" teach us 




that the true potential for revolutionary change hem lies mostly in the distribution 
of creative work, not its production. 


The principle of a distribution "web" of interconnected documents was proposed by 
Tim Berners-Lee and Robert Cailliau in 1989, in an effort to share text and data in 
high-energy physics collaborations. Berners-Lee then wrote the specifications for 
the language of the Web (HTML — Hypertext Mark-Up Language) and the system 
for sharing it among networked computers (HTTP — Hypertext Transfer Protocol). 
Initially, the network was limited to CERN, the European Laboratory for Particle 
Physics (Switzerland), where Berners-Lee worked, but in 1991, HTML and HTTP 
were released to the Internet at large. This established the foundation for the 
World Wide Web, where anyone and everyone could self-publish texts. But few did. 
This text-only, monochromatic Web had little impact on the general public, most of 
whom had barely heard of e-mail at the time. The spark for the exponential growth 
of the Web was a "graphical" browser, i.e., one that contained images and colors. 
The first such browser was Mosaic, which the National Center for Supercomputing 
Applications (NCSA) put into final release in November 1993. By combining text, 
colored elements and (still) images, NCSA Mosaic made Web documents the equal 
of visually rich newspapers, magazines, and books, and, crucially, it was built on a 
delivery system into which virtually anyone could tap. A new distribution system 
for text and still images was born. And that birth was just six short years ago. In the 
next few years it will also become feasible to send full-motion video down that 
same pipe, but, as of this writing, video is still struggling — as anyone will attest 
who has suffered through a Real Video Webcast of a video image the size of a 
Saltine cracker, running at 15 frames per second. 

A new paradigm of text/ image distribution raises important questions for authors: 
Must we remain shackled to the current system of large publishing houses 
distributing/ marketing books at great expense, and taking the lion's share of the 
profits? Is a new model of publishing emerging and will it revolutionize the ways 
that text and image are disseminated? And, more specifically, might this new 
model benefit media studies? 

For me, these publishing issues were thrown into sharp relief when a TV-studies 
textbook of mine was declared out of print by Wadsworth Publishing Company, a 
subsidiary of the enormous International Thomson Publishing (ITP). Wadsworth 
was not satisfied with sales of approximately 1,000 units per year of Television: 
Critical Methods and Applications and declined to do a second edition. Once I had 
copyright returned to me, I set out to find a publisher for a second edition, but I 
also considered publishing the first edition myself and doing so electronically. The 
following comments outline the potential and pitfalls of DIY electronic publishing. 
They center on textbook publishing but also apply to situations that counterpoise 
authors and publishers — be that the publication of a textbook, an academic 
monograph, a journal article, or a best-selling novel. 

The Economics of Textbook Publishing: A Case Study 

College-level textbook publishing differs substantively from other academic 
publishing. Despite the fact that textbook writing can be a very creative effort and 
that all college teaching relies principally on textbooks, they count nothing toward 
tenure, promotion, and merit pay raises. It is presumed that textbooks do not 
involve original research, that they do not advance the knowledge within a 



particular field, and that, at best, they synthesize extant knowledge and, at worst, 
they rehash received wisdom and are simply written out of previous textbooks. 
Moreover, teaching activities are generally not rewarded by the tenure/ 
promotion/ merit pay systems of most academic institutions. And thus the creation 
of books from which to teach is perceived as less important than publishing books 
to advance the discipline — and, subsequently, to advance one's career. 

Balancing the lack of professional dividends in textbook writing is substantial 
financial remuneration. Where authors are never paid for essays in, for example, 
Jump Cut, Cinema Journal and Journal of Film and Video, and seldom receive 
much by way of royalties for academic monographs; textbook writing can pay quite 
handsomely. Television earned well over $15,000 in royalties during its first five 
years. And its sales were considered "modest" by Wadsworth's standards. 
Obviously, the most popular textbooks can earn their authors much more. Thus, 
the compensation for missing merit-pay increases can be rather significant. 

Due to the amount of money involved in textbook publishing, it tends to operate on 
a more bluntly commercial model than other academic publishing. Authors must 
negotiate financial terms with publishers and those terms can translate into 
thousands of dollars. Some textbook authors even hire agents to represent them, 
which is virtually unheard of in other academic publishing. During negotiations, 
the amount of royalties, advances, and other monetary compensation is hammered 
out. Textbook authors typically receive royalties that are 9-15% of the wholesale 
price of the book — not including copies that are distributed as promotional 
material (e.g., examination copies sent to teachers). However, the way that 
publishers calculate royalties is a bit mystical since the wholesale price varies based 
on the distribution method. The author is at the publisher's mercy when it comes 
time to calculate royalties. 

The case of Television illustrates this point. The negotiated royalty on it was 15%. 
From 1994 to 1998, it sold 5,127 units at a retail price of approximately $50 
resulting in total retail sales of about $256,350. The royalties earned during that 
time period were close to $18,000 or 7% of the retail sales-less than half of the 
ostensible 15% royalty. Looked at from another perspective, the authors of this $50 
textbook earned approximately $3.50 per unit. And thus 93% of the retail price 
went to Wadsworth, its distributor, and the bookstores which sold the book. 
Obviously, the authors' compensation is a relatively small part of the price the 
student pays. If all production, distribution and marketing costs were subtracted 
from the book, it could have been sold for $3.50. 

The Paperless Classroom? Print vs. Web vs. PDF 

For my purposes, computer-based publishing formats may be divided into two 
broad and overlapping categories: those that exist only on the computer screen and 
those that may be displayed on screen but which also may be printed. The former 
consist of truly interactive applications that have been created by "authoring" 
programs such as Macromedia Director and typically are produced and distributed 
on CD-ROM. Such projects stretch the meaning of the word "textbook" and 
resemble computer games in that they draw users into a virtual world-teaching 
them through participatory exercises. They are essentially computer programs or 
applications and do not translate into print form. 



Herbert Zettl's CD-ROM on TV production ( Video Producer: A Video Lab, 1995) 
was the first I saw that was produced as a textbook in digital form. Since then there 
have been very few similar works. Ellen Seiter's HeroTV (1998) teaches students 
about children's superhero television through stories and interactive games; and 
Robert Kolker's Film, Form, and Culture (1998) bundles a CD-ROM of illustrative 
material with an introductory film textbook. I've been excited by these efforts, but I 
must confess that none of them have made their way into my syllabi. This is 
partially a logistical problem as my department's computer lab only caught up to 
"multimedia" technology last spring, but it's more a pedagogical one. I need a 
textbook that students can bring to a computer-less classroom with them. I want to 
be able to say, 

"Turn to page 87 in Television. Who can explain what Butler means by 
'mise-en-scene'? Can anyone apply that to the episode of Seinfeld we 
just saw?" 

Beyond the question of whether students can stand to read dozens of pages of on¬ 
screen text in preparation for class, text on a monitor just does not work for me in 
class. I've taught in computer labs for the past four years and trying to lead a 
discussion while students stare at computer monitors is a disaster. To me, it 
appears that the best application for computer-based learning is not in-class, but 
outside of class where students can use CD-ROMs for self-paced learning. 
Computer-based learning also has terrific potential for distance-ed applications. In 
both these cases, the CD-ROM needs to be more than just text on screen. It must 
also engage the user in interactive ways that are only possible while he/she sits 
before the computer. 

For my pedagogical style for the foreseeable future, I'll need a print textbook; but 
that print textbook may be electronically produced and distributed. The printing 
might occur at the last stage of the publishing process and might be done on the 
little inkjet printer connected to the student's home computer or in his/her 
neighborhood photocopy shop. Currently, the most popular computer-based 
formats for material that may be both read on a computer screen and printed to 
paper are Web pages, which are based on the Hypertext Mark-Up Language 
(HTML); and digital documents using Portable Document Format (PDF). It's 
useful to understand the differences between the two as they offer variant solutions 
to the publishing problem. 

Web pages commonly combine text and images. What holds the page together is an 
HTML file that contains both simple text and also instructions that tell Web 
browsers such as Netscape Navigator and Microsoft Internet Explorer (IE) how to 
compose the page. HTML controls where text and image appear, what color and 
size they'll be, how the hypertext links will appear, and so on. If you're curious, you 
may peek beneath the surface of any Web page and view its HTML source code. 
(Both Navigator and IE have "Show Source" options under their View menus.) 
However, HTML does not totally control the layout of the Web page. The user may 
manipulate several aspects of the browser — causing the HTML code to adjust the 
layout of image and text. For example, the simple promotional Web page for 
Television may fill the entire computer screen, as in figure 1; or the browser 
window may be resized, thus squeezing the text and images, as in figure 2. 


It's clear to see how this is a graphic designer's nightmare. There's no way to tell 



where a line of text will end. Words wrap in different places and images move 
around on the screen. This allows great freedom for the user, but it creates 
inconsistencies in on-screen displays and the printed version of the on-screen 
material. When one user prints it, the text will end at a certain point, but it may 
end at a different point for another user. Consistent pagination is newly 
impossible, although there are cumbersome workaround solutions (e.g., inserting 
markers for page breaks). A textbook printed from HTML pages is thus difficult to 
use in class. 

The desire for invariable on-screen viewing and printing led Adobe Systems, Inc. to 
create the Portable Document Format (PDF). PDF documents retain the layout 
information, color scheme, and illustrations from the original-regardless of the 
size/resolution of the computer screen, the type of computer being used (Windows, 
Mac, Unix, etc.), or other variables. Figure 3 shows a page from Television, the 
book, which has been converted to PDF. 

It contains a photograph, a block of text, and a diagram; and duplicates exactly the 
look of that page as it appears in print. Unlike the HTML pages in figures 1 and 2, 
the user may not alter the layout of this page. If he/she enlarges or reduces the 
image, the layout stays the same and the entire page simply appears bigger or 
smaller. Reshaping the viewing window results in a smaller portion of the page 
being visible and not in a reshaped layout — as can be seen in figure 4. 

Additionally, the layout of a PDF document remains consistent when it is printed. 
That is, the way it appears on a computer screen is very close to how it'll appear on 
the printed page — including fonts, pagination, line breaks, and other layout 
elements. 

PDF documents are becoming increasingly common on the Web. For example, the 
IRS chose PDF to make tax forms available online. Indeed, PDF is so common now 
that it is quickly becoming the de facto standard when precise control over 
document appearance is required. However, there are still some disadvantages to 
using PDF. The foremost disadvantage is that it requires users to install an 
additional piece of software called Adobe Acrobat Reader to view the documents. 
Although Acrobat Reader may be used as a standalone application, users most 
commonly view PDF documents while browsing the Web with Navigator or IE (as 
in figure 3). In that situation, Acrobat functions as a browser "plug-in" — which 
largely automates the process of PDF display. However, if one does not have this 
plug-in installed, one cannot view PDF documents online. Fortunately, the plug-in 
is widely available without charge from Adobe. Adobe also authorizes anyone to 
distribute Acrobat Reader for free, which means that many computer and CD-ROM 
manufacturers include Acrobat Reader with their products. It is likely, therefore, 
that many users already have Acrobat Reader installed. And still, it is a source of 
concern as the prospect of installing any software can be daunting or inconvenient 
to many computer users. 

A second disadvantage of PDF for self-publishing is that it is not "open source" 
software, which is to say, it is owned and controlled by Adobe. The dangers of 
proprietary software such as this become evident when one considers the cost of 
producing PDF documents. Although the PDF viewer (Acrobat Reader ) is free, the 
software required to create PDF documents (Acrobat proper) is not. Adobe Acrobat 
4.0 currently lists for $249, although the street price is closer to $220. And if one is 



associated with a school, one can buy the academic version for $79.95 (Windows) 
or $84.95 (Mac). Other PDF-producing software (with limited features) is 
beginning to emerge on the market at the time of this writing, but Adobe products 
are still the principal source of PDF documents. This contrasts sharply with HTML, 
which is a standard currently developed and monitored by the World Wide Web 
Consortium (W3C), a non-profit, international organization that no one 
commercial entity controls. Further, HTML production requires no special 
software. HTML documents can be created with the simplest wont processor. And 
both Microsoft Word and Corel WordPerfect will let you save wont processing 
documents as HTML files. 

Although expensive and proprietary, Acrobat is still very useful software. It enables 
you to create PDF files from any other software-including all word processors, 
desktop publishing applications, and spreadsheet programs. Essentially, Acrobat 
functions much like a printer on your system. You originate a document in, say, 
Microsoft Word and then "print" to PDF — a process that Adobe calls "distilling." 
The resulting PDF file looks remarkably similar to the original Word document. 
Other Adobe software will also create PDF documents. For example, the 6.5 Plus 
release of Pagemaker, a desktop publishing program, will generate PDF 
documents. In fact, the Television sample in figure 3 was created in Pagemaker. 
(Pagemaker lists for $499. with an academic price of $239.95.) In addition, the 
following high-end graphics programs support PDF creation to greater or lesser 
extent: QuarkXPress, Adobe Illustrator, and CorelDRAW. Support of PDF is 
evidently gaining in the world of graphic design and publishing. 

New Capabilities in Electronic, PDF Documents 

As I've argued above, the feasibility of on-screen textbooks is debatable, but I must 
admit that on-screen PDF documents offer features that have piqued my curiosity. 
Many of these features would be difficult, impossible or prohibitively expensive to 
replicate in a print publication. (Please see the online version of this document for 
examples of PDF in action: www.tcf.ua.edu/JumpCut/DigRev) 

PDF documents open new possibilities for image and sound. Print publications 
often limit their illustrations to black-and-white stills, because of the enormous 
expense of printing full color images. PDF can ignore this limitation — using color 
photographs, colored text and graphic elements as appropriate — because color is 
no more difficult to display on a computer screen than black and white. The PDF 
use of image goes beyond the freedom to incorporate color. Moving images and 
sounds can also be embedded in PDF documents. This could be quite a boon to 
screen studies. In the midst of a discussion of camera movement in the films of 
Orson Welles, there could be a clip from TOUCH OF EVIL No longer would the 
author have to rely upon clumsy shot descriptions, he/she could present the shot 
itself, and he could include Henry Mancini's intense, bongo-driven score with the 
shot. 

Much like HTML documents, PDF documents may contain hypertext links. This 
offers the reader a new way to navigate the material. In our Welles example, there 
could be links to illustrative TOUCH OF EVIL stills that appear much earlier/ later 
in the PDF document Students don't have to flip through pages, searching for 
illustrations. Rather, they can simply click on a word and be instantly transported 
to those illustrations. If the reader is online while he/she is reading the PDF 



document, the links can even be to sounds, still or motion images, or full sites out 
on the Web. You could thus link from your Welles discussion to a TOUCH OF EVIL 
poster or a Mancini sound file on the Web or the full Welles filmography on the 
Internet Movie Database. 

As you might expect for any electronic text, PDF documents are fully searchable. 
E.g., a search for "Welles" in the example above would take the reader directly to 
the part of the document dealing with Welles. Beyond simple searches, however, 
PDF documents provide useful indexing and "bookmarking" capabilities. A PDF 
index functions much like a book index, with the added hypertextual capability of 
clicking on a word in the index and instantly being taken to that part of the 
document As 15th and 16th century bookmakers learned, sorted lists of names and 
topics provide non-linear access to information in a medium that was initially 
limited to linear access — most notably in the inscribed scrolls that antedated 
printed books. A PDF document accelerates the speed of that access. The PDF 
bookmark is a cross between the index and a table of contents. Bookmarks are 
displayed in Acrobat's "navigation pane" — as in figure 5, from Adobe's 
Portable Document Format Reference Manual. 

Bookmarks organize the document into an outline and guide the reader toward 
significant components within the document. Each bookmark is a hypertext link to 
the specific section in the document. Thus, with bookmarks and the index the 
reader is afforded alternative routes into the document. 

One final option that PDF documents provide is heightened interaction between 
the reader and the author. Authors may elicit specific responses from readers by 
using PDF forms. The reader fills in the form, clicks on a button, and his/her 
responses are instantaneously sent to the author. Of course, in the past, readers 
could always send letters to authors, but the PDF form is a significantly more 
dynamic method for catalyzing responses. Forms may be put to all sorts of 
interactive uses. In an educational context, for instance, forms could be used as the 
basis for exams. Student responses could automatically feed into grading programs 
which provide teachers and students feedback on their performance. Or form 
responses could be entered into a database. If an academic department were 
building a list of alumni, for example, a PDF form could be used to gather the data, 
which might then be displayed on a Web page. 

Getting Documents onto Users' Screens and into Their Printers 

The creation of HTML or PDF documents is just the first step in becoming your 
own publisher. The bigger challenge is distributing those documents to users. As of 
this writing (fall 1999), there are several rapidly changing ways to accomplish this. 
The potential for change is enormous, but there still are major pitfalls to be 
encountered. The following notes cover the most promising current options. 

1. Web-based distribution 

The simplest way to distribute one's work is as an HTML document posted on a 
Web site, which users can print on their own printers. I have already outlined the 
layout problems inherent in HTML documents. For me, printouts of HTML 
documents will not suffice as textbook material. HTML distribution raises another, 
equally troubling problem for the professional textbook author How will he/she be 



compensated for his/her work? So-called "banner" ads (the ads at the top of many 
commercial Web sites) have not proven to be an effective model for generating 
revenue. Besides, what textbook author has the time or resources to sell ads for 
his/her book? An author could place his/her HTML documents on a password- 
protected Web site and charge users for that password, but this also seems like a 
very inefficient and labor-intensive system. 

One intriguing recent development is the appearance of Web-based companies 
which automate the sale of digital documents. istBooks and FatBmin.com, for 
example, will completely handle the distribution of such digital documents — for a 
fee. FatBrain.com charges just $1 per month to host a document, while IstBooks 
requires a onetime startup fee of up to $500 (established authors may have this 
waived). Both companies market their holdings, process the billings, and they pay 
the author royalties ranging from 30% to 50% — much higher than the 9-15% 
royalties that are typical in conventional print publishing. Anyone may publish 
through them. It is the author who determines if a book will be published, not the 
publisher — making for a radical reformation of the dynamics of publishing. The 
author maintains control of his/her work to a degree that is unheard of in print 
publishing. Not only does he/she determine whether or not a work will be 
published, but he/she can also decide when it will be revised. Moreover, electronic 
documents can be revised much more cheaply than print documents — allowing for 
more frequent revisions, should the author so desire. 

Electronic books may also be sold much more cheaply than print publications since 
they do not have the overhead of physical books, which must be stored in CITIZEN 
KANE-style warehouses and delivered by trucks and planes. Electronic distribution 
is economically and ecologically sensible. 

The process by which digital documents are distributed differs from company to 
company, but FatBrain.corn's eMatter program illustrates one method. According 
to their Web site, here is how it works: 

1. Someone purchases and downloads your [the author's] secured document. 

2. The first time (and only the first time) the document is opened, it contacts 
Fatbrain.com [over the Internet] to verify the License Key entered by the user. 
[Thus, the user must be online when he/she first opens the document] 

3. If the License Key is valid, FatBrain.com sends the necessary information (called 
a key) to unlock the document and read it. When the document is unlocked, it is 
permanently registered to that computer. From that point on, the key will only 
work on the computer where the eMatter is registered, and not on any other. 

4. After the first time the document is opened, the key will open the document as 
long as it is on the same machine.[1] 

The essential component to eMatter is the ability to force users to "unlock" the 
document before reading it. This is accomplished using PDF, which permits the 
encryption of documents in a fashion that HTML does not. Once an HTML 
document has been downloaded to a user's computer, it can be endlessly copied 
and printed. Not so with an encrypted PDF document. (PDF files may also bear a 
digital "signature" which authenticates where it originated.) 



Once the eMatter user unlocks the PDF document he/she has the option of printing 
the textbook him/her self. True, the user does bear the expense of printing the 
book-should he/she choose to do so — but the cost of toner/ink and paper is much 
less than a print textbook. Plus, the reader can pick and choose the chapters he/she 
prints-thus further economizing. For example, if Television were published 
through eMatter, which pays a flat 50% royalty, it could be sold for just $7 and still 
earn the authors the same amount they received from the $50 print version. The 
student could incur $20 of printing expenses and would still save 50% over the 
print version. 

Niggling issues remain to be resolved in systems such as eMatter. If a user sells 
his/her computer will he/she be able to open the document on a new machine? 
What if he/she owns more than one computer, or wants to read the document on a 
school computer? Must we force students to use credit cards to buy textbooks (as 
these online services have no other billing options)? Can we count on users being 
online when they first try to read their document? And, in these days of still limited 
Internet speed, how long will it take to download a 300-page book? This last 
question is vexing. When converted to PDF files, the 369-page Television weighs in 
at approximately 12 megs — closer to 20 megs if certain PDF tricks are used to 
optimize the printing process. Downloading that large a document will take hours 
over a phone line. The probability of mishap and frustration runs high. One 
solution to the size problem would be to store the document on a CD-ROM disk. 

2. CD-ROM distribution 

The CD-ROM drive has become ubiquitous in today's computers. As we stand on 
the precipice of the CD-ROM-compatible DVD era, it is clear that publishers can 
rely upon most computers having CD-ROM capability for the foreseeable future. 
Thus, one solution to the PDF file size problem would be to put all of a textbook's 
PDF files on a single CD-ROM disk and sell it directly-either through an online 
company or a traditional catalog. Aside from obviating the need for a long 
download session, a CD-ROM textbook would also support additional material 
such as motion video and sound clips — embedding them in PDF files. (This 
assumes that you could get around the thorny copyright issues.) 

Production of such CD-ROMs has gotten inexpensive enough that an author could 
do it him/her self. Companies such as Disc Makers and Oasis Duplication will 
manufacture 500 disks — with jewel cases and artwork — for about $1,500 or $3 
per disk. If one were to sell them for, say, $19.95 one would only need to sell 75 
copies to recoup that investment. Distribution is more of a problem. Amazon.corn's 
"Advantage" program allows authors and small publishers to sell material directly 
through them, but currently it does not accept CD-ROMs. However, they or other 
online book retailers may accept them in the near future. Web-based textbook 
stores such as VarsityBooks.com and BigWords.com are sprouting like mushrooms 
these days. Selling professor-produced CD-ROMs would seem a natural thing for 
them. There are plenty of general interest online stores that are willing to sell your 
material, but all charge for this service. If an author has just one or two books 
he/she is selling, then paying $100 per month to an online store doesn't make 
financial sense. 


3. Custom publishing and Print On Demand (POD) books 



Even though Kinko's got out of the course packet business after being successfully 
sued, most college bookstores still offer packets of assigned readings drawn from 
various sources — incorporating copyright clearances for them. Perhaps an author 
could draw on this resource. E.g., the author could provide PDF files to a campus 
bookstore or national "custom publishing" company, which could print/ bind/ sell 
books directly to students. The author could charge a higher, one-time fee (say, 
$500) for the files and permit unlimited duplication, or a percentage of the sales 
could be remitted to the author as a royalty. 

The Print On Demand process is described somewhat breathlessly in a Time 
magazine article: 

"With POD the book is digitized and stored until it is ordered by a 
customer. At that point a whizbang printing-and-binding machine 
whirs into action, creating a slick, high-quality paperback ready for 
shipping. Indeed, such machines may soon be coming to the bookstore 
down the block, where they will be able to spit out a new thriller in the 
time it takes to froth a cappuccino."[2] 

POD has made inroads with many conventional publishers — including academic 
presses, which typically have fairly modest print runs. 

POD books are of most interest to the self-publishing author if they are 
automatically jacked into a distribution system — although they could certainly be 
sold through online sources, as with CD-ROMs. IstBooks, one of the electronic 
publishers discussed above, offers such a distribution system, but not to every 
author publishing an electronic book with them. Authors selected for IstBooks' 

POD program have their books distributed widely through the Ingram Book Group, 
which circulates printed books to over 24,000 U.S. bookstores, 1,700 bookstores 
outside the U.S., major bookstore chains such as Barnes & Noble, and online 
bookstores such as Amazon.com. To have a POD book distributed in this manner is 
not true self-publishing, however, since IstBooks functions the same as a 
traditional print publisher and decides who will be distributed and who will not. 
The author is thus at its mercy, unlike other systems of digital publishing. 

4. eBooks with electronic readers 

Throughout this article, I have referred to electronic publications as documents 
which may be viewed on one's conventional computer screen. In recent years, 
however, new ways of displaying electronic publications have been developed by 
companies such as Glassbook and SoftBook Press. They sell "eBook" reading 
devices that are about the size and weight of a hardcover book — such as the 
Softbook and Glassbook reader (figures 6 and 7, respectively). 

Typically, the reader connects this device to his/her computer and transfers an 
electronic publication (often one distributed via the Web) from the computer to the 
reader. The impact of eBooks on the textbook market has already begun. Pilot 
programs are underway where grade school students use textbooks installed in 
eBook readers. The jury is still out. 


The eBook is in its infancy, and it's difficult to tell if enough devices will be sold to 
make it a feasible platform upon which to self-publish. However, its viability for 



self-publishers was boosted in October 1999 when the "Open eBook Publication 
Structure Specification" was established by an industry consortium. This open 
standard means (1) no one company can control the eBook, (2) inexpensive 
software will likely appear that'll allow one to create one's own eBooks, and (3) 
eBooks developed that adhere to the standard should work on any eBook reader 
device. 

The eBook blends the positive factors of electronic publications (online 
distribution, text searching/ indexing/ bookmarking, heightened graphic 
capabilities, sound, interactivity) with the portability of conventional books. If I 
had a classroom of students with eBooks, I could ask them to search for "mise-en- 
scene" in their e-copies of Television and have them explain what I meant by that 
term and how it applies to an episode of Star Trek. 

Summary 

Electronic publishing and distribution have significant advantages for both 
consumers and authors. If one subtracts the distribution overhead weighing down 
large print publishers, one could reduce the cost of textbooks by 50%, 75% or more 
— making them more affordable for students. An electronic version of Television 
could be sold for $7 per copy instead of $50 and the authors could still earn more 
per unit than they did with the print version. Electronic publishing is also more 
flexible than print publishing. Revising digital documents is nowhere near as time 
intensive as revising a print publication. This allows for frequent updates of the 
material. Similarly, electronic distribution is much quicker than print distribution. 
An online document can be revised overnight and its information instantaneously 
distributed. Even the fastest print distribution cycle takes months of preparation. 
Consequently, electronically distributed material can be much more current than 
print. Electronic publishing permits heightened interactivity, new pathways into 
data, enhanced graphics, and the introduction of sound. Unlike static printed 
publications, electronic text, images and sound are vibrant, alive and open to 
different manipulation by both authors and readers. 

And yet...the printed textbook produced by established publishers is still a 
significant component of the learning process. It's a way of packaging and 
communicating information that has proved its resiliency over the centuries. To 
date, its supremacy has been insured by expensive publishing and, most 
importantly, distributing systems. Networked computing now challenges those 
systems — permitting a broader range of voices to be heard. 

Web Links 

1stB00ks.com < www.lstBooks.com > 

Adobe <www.adobe.com> < www.adobe.com.acrobat > 

CERN, the European Laboratory for Particle Physics < www.cern.ch > 

Disc Makers < www.discmakers.com > 

FatBrain.com < www.FatBrain.com > 


Film, Form and Culture < www.mhhe.com/socscience/art-film/kolker > 








HeroTV < www.southmoon.com/info herotv html > 

Internal Revenue Service PDF Forms < www.irs.gov/forms pubs > 

Library of Congress "Electronic Texts and Publishing Resources" 
< lcweb.loc.gov/global/etext/etext.html > 

Macromedia (publisher of authoring software) 
< www.macromedia.com > 


Non-Adobe PDF Resources < www.pdfzone.com > 

Oasis Duplication < www.oasiscd.com > 

Open eBook Publication Structure Specification 
< www.openebook.org > 

Television: Critical Methods and Applications: 
< www.tcf.ua.edu/TVCMA > 

Video Lab < communications.wadsworth.com/rtf/o‘ : ;'t452Qi't5/html > 

World Wide Web Consortium (W3C) < www.w3.0rg > 

Yahoo! Listing of Electronic Publishing Resources 
< dir.yahoo.com/Business and Economy/ 
Companies/Publishing/Electronic Pubbshing > 

Or just search for "electronic publishing" on < www.yahoo.com > 
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Review of Hard to Imagine: Gay Male Eroticism in Photography and 
Rim From Their Beginnings to Stonewall, New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1996. 

Thomas Waugh's extraordinary Hard to Imagine: Gay Male Eroticism in 
Photography and Film From Their Beginnings to Stonewall provides an 
important addition to both gay history and cultural studies. Waugh astounds the 
reader with the weight and diversity of his photographic evidence, his theoretical 
explications of these photographic texts, and the history he provides about gay 
men's production, distribution, and consumption of these pre-Stonewall 
photographs, mostly in periods of stigmatization and policing of gay erotica and 
sex. Through his complex methodology, which brings together both historical 
contextualization and theoretical analyses of photographic evidence, Waugh 
demonstrates the importance of gay erotica in the development of a collective gay 
imaginary and its influence on gay political activism in the 20th century. 

The book's photographs, which densely populate the book, provide an exciting and 
pleasurable history of the iconography of gay desires and evidence of sexual acts by 
gay men. Such histories were once thought to have been erased by police, families, 
politicians, and other homophobic persons and institutions intent on destroying 
and suppressing the photographic evidence of gay men's desire. 

This book itself stands as a political reaction to conservative pressures to closet the 
images it historicizes, and it argues for the legitimacy of the author's and others' 
scholarship and desire. Waugh has insisted on printing sexually explicit examples 
of what he is analyzing, despite considerable resistance. "What shocked me in my 
innocence with regard to the present project," he writes, "is how much publishers, 
marketers, lawyers, and even archivists and technicians are part of the apparatus of 
censorship." Waugh found that he couldn't use certain photos either because 
archives withheld publication permission, his publisher's lawyers recommended 
that he not publish them, or legal restraints forced him to set aside erotic pictures 
containing subjects under the age of eighteen. Also, because of his publisher's 
concern with the privacy rights of some photographed subjects, Waugh was forced 
to use computer camouflage to distort the faces. But Waugh has persisted and has 




put together a remarkable visual record of gay men's desire. Waugh was correct to 
insist on including the images. Through visual evidence he shows the "slow 
emergence of a concealed and repressed love, of its acknowledgment and 
declaration, of its individual and collective fulfillment, and of its sharing" in the 
pre-Stonewall gay world (5). 

It is important to note that while the photographs elicit the excitement of re¬ 
discovering a hidden past, this is not just another picture book. Through amazing 
long-term persistence and detective work which took him through many archives 
and personal collections, Waugh documents the circumstances under which these 
photographs were produced, individual photographers' backgrounds, photographic 
and filmic practices, aesthetic and iconographic influences upon producers, and 
legal and medical photographic documentation of "deviant" homosexual practices. 
Waugh, in sum, finds and reveals for us a history of erotica once thought lost, and 
in so doing, he elucidates the sources of, influences on, and pressures upon past 
and more contemporary gay men's erotica 

Hard to Imagine expands on recent work by gay social and cultural historians by 
illustrating how important gay erotica has been to the gay world and its evolving 
activism under legal, moral, and political systems which sought to repress it. 
Pointing to homosexual eroticism's absence in many gay social histories, Waugh 
calls for reincorporating the erotic into gay history because, as he argues, it has 
been "a driving force in the gay imaginary" (6). Even under the threat of being 
arrested, losing a job, and/or being ostracized by family, gay men have continued 
to photograph the objects of their desire and their sexual practices. Gay erotica has 
contributed much to gay men's evolving identity, community and open activism. 

Waugh casts a wide net in his search for gay male erotica. He defines the "erotic" 
broadly as those images that elicit sexual arousal and/or depict sexual behavior. 
Thus Waugh insists on depicting not only the homoerotic, but also the 
pornographic, and he also deals with photographs used by police and medical and 
psychological professionals in their work of repression and stigmatization. Waugh 
describes four socio-cultural "regimes" of the gay erotic: 

1 . "Art" includes representations by producers/artists marked as high culture by 
their technical and aesthetic skills and location in the art market. 

2 . "Physique culture" is marked by its kitschy, campy, low cultural pretensions 
and athleticism and bold commercialism. 

3 . "The illicit" is defined by its illegality and thus underground production and 
distribution networks. 

4 . The "instrumental" includes those images used by scientific, legal, and 
political communities to describe, define, pin down what it is that gay men 
do. 

For each of these regimes, Waugh analyzes what we see in the photograph or film 
still and discusses the historical context for that image. He notes the analytical 
dynamics which appear in both the presentational image, which shows the single 
model displaying himself to be looked at, and in the narrative image, which 
suggests an interaction or story. Waugh provocatively analyzes the complex 
dynamics of voyeurism and exhibitionism, identification and desire, and active and 
passive sexual practice. These dynamics help us analyze the production and 
consumption of these images from various perspectives, such as how the producer 



responds to and positions the model, how the model understands the situation and 
acts and positions himself, and how the viewer reads the presentation or narrative 
and attitude of the model. 

Style and setting may evoke other tensions in a viewer's reading. First, there are 
raunchy, in-your-face images vs. more subdued, elegant ones, evoking classical 
artistic influences. Second, the erotic may be displayed or produced in either public 
or private settings. Power differentials also often create unequal relations between 
producer and model or between viewer and model. Finally, differences such as 
gender identification or performance, age, class, and race necessarily elicit 
different readings or different kinds of production of the gay erotic. 

Waugh shows how the production and consumption of erotica intersect with a gay 
subject historically situated in a particular social, artistic, cultural, legal, political 
and technological world. By using a combination of historical and textual analysis, 
Waugh can compare how models act in different regimes and historical periods. 

For instance, during periods of extreme censorship, art and physical culture 
producers placed models in poses that sought to copy classical statuary and 
paintings in order to often camouflage explicit queer readings. Without censorship, 
these strategies lose their necessity. In fact, the regime of physical culture becomes 
almost obsolete when gay magazines and films can legally depict the pornographic. 
In the illicit regime, even in periods of public censorship of the gay erotic, models 
approach the camera differently: some perform sexual acts aggressively for the 
camera while other models shyly, embarrassingly display themselves. The 
experience of state repression and gay community thus influence what images are 
easily available, how producers and models construct the image, how the consumer 
responds, and how we should interpret these photos as historical texts. 

Waugh demonstrates that our understanding should be complicated by other 
factors as well. Given the police and family surveillance of gay desire and sexual 
practices in most pre-Stonewall periods and locations in North America and 
Europe, many gay men left their homelands to visit foreign countries, especially 
Mediterranean ones, which seemed more welcoming of gay sexual practices. Baron 
Von (Gloeden’s turn-of-the-century photos of Sicilian youth exploited the 
photographed subject and liberated the "unlawful" desire of the gay consumer. 
While white artists dominated art and physical culture and often exploited men of 
color, new technologies such as the Polaroid camera enabled gay men of color and 
young men to make their own erotic images. 

Both Waugh's photographs and text suggest important shifts in gay male desire 
and identifications over the course of the century. For instance, Waugh maps the 
iconographic shift in gay erotica from idealized primitive, pre-modern settings and 
boys of color to white, muscle men; from the "normal" sized, non-tumescent penis 
to the fetishized organ of immense dimensions. These shifts suggest intriguing 
changes in both the power of repressive authorities and the objects of gay men's 
desires and identifications. On the other hand, photographic evidence also suggests 
certain similarities in the iconography of gay erotica for the past 100 years. For 
example, a 1900 Von Gloeden photo of a boy on the beach resembles the 1930s 
young man on the beach in Otis Wade's illicit films, who looks like sexual 
performers in recent pornography from Eastern Europe, even down to the idyllic 
natural settings. 



While these latter continuities in body and setting and the strategies that gay men 
have undertaken to disguise their images can easily lead to essentializing much of 
this history and the cultural study of these images, Waugh draws our attention to 
important changes in the social, political, economic, and technological factors 
surrounding these images' production. He describes shifts in the intensity and 
effectiveness of repression and the growing openness in photographers' depiction 
of the male nude and gay sex. He also points out how a changing technology has 
helped gay men subvert policing authorities, particularly at the point of processing. 
Gay men have used the multiple printing of photos, magazine publishing, 16mm 
film, self-developing Polaroid, hand held cameras, super-8 film and now video to 
subvert legal and moral restrictions 

The images in this book raise many fascinating questions, some of which Waugh 
addresses and many of which remain unanswerable. Do the photos in Waugh's 
book and elsewhere try to represent a high ideal of male-male love or do they 
represent the everyday sexual desires and practices of the producers and models? 
Are these photos exploitative; was there an exchange of money between model and 
producer? What is the power relationship between photographer and subject? Does 
the subject know that his image will be used for sexual stimulation? How are the 
subjects posed in the image: are they looking back at us and openly exhibiting 
themselves, are they uncomfortable or shyly looking away, or are they 
narcissistically looking at themselves? How do genre and pose position the 
consumer of these images: to identify with the model or to possess him? Are the 
photos merely displaying the body for desire, admiration, or identification, or is 
there a narrative that draws the viewer into the performance? How do the 
categories of race, ethnicity, age, nation, class, and gender play into this quotient of 
eroticization and exploitation? As Waugh demonstrates through his analysis, our 
understanding and enjoyment of these various histories must be tinged with the 
ambiguities of exploitation and liberation. 

Whether producers exploited models, found models who were willing to perform, 
or participated in the presentation or narrative themselves, Waugh claims that this 
will to produce erotic images and the will of consumers to buy/to use these images 
for sexual purposes in a repressive pre-Stonewall world helped gay men forge 
collective identities not only around desire but around resistances to repression. 
Throughout this history, those gay men who actively and knowingly produced, 
distributed, and consumed gay erotic images-whether in private or collectively- 
were engaged in political acts, both subtle and explicit. As mentioned above, for 
instance, in the regimes of art and physical culture, gay producers used classical 
imagery to depict the homoerotic in public art or publish legitimate magazines. On 
the other hand, in the regime of the illicit, gay men photographed themselves 
having sex and shared these photos with friends. Gay men have used the erotic 
imaginary as one important base for building a common visual erotic culture and 
an activist culture. 

Through the production, distribution, consumption and representation of gay 
erotic images in the pre-Stonewall gay world, gay men resisted dominant society's 
repression and surveillance of their sexual desire and practices. Instead of the 
state's erasing gay desire, governments and their policing agents actually became a 
driving force, leading gay men either to turn to art and physical culture discourses 
to speak about gay desire in the public sphere or to exploit new technologies of 



photography and film to make private representations and share them with other 
gay men. 


At the same time, scientists and policing agencies documented gay sex in a quest to 
know about or to provide evidence of illegal and deviant behavior. The state's drive 
to control sexuality led in a Foucauldian sense to a proliferation of new strategies 
for creating knowledge and new erotic texts, both from the subculture's resistance 
to the dominant culture and from the legal, scientific and political worlds' 
"sociological investigation." 

Waugh's study analyzes this complex interaction between repression and 
resistance and shows how it works at various levels. For example, in his discussion 
on the regime of illicit photography and film, Waugh analyzes both the context and 
content of the erotic films made by the pioneer photographer and filmmaker Otis 
Wade in the Los Angeles area from 1935 to 1955. Waugh tells us that Wade's 
location in Los Angeles gave him an immediate entry into the gay world and access 
to the many willing sailors in the area for sex, performers and fellow spectators 
who wanted to see his finished films, and the media-saturated world of LA where 
he learned photography and 16mm filmmaking. Importantly, he also had access to 
a processing lab through a friend so that he could work around the institutional 
surveillance of mainstream processing which caught numerous other gay 
producers. Otis Wade's filmmaking illuminates how the gay underworld overcame 
repressive laws and surveillance. We learn how surprisingly bold and subversive 
Wade and other gay men were in depicting their gay desire under these 
circumstances. We also witness Wade's various approaches to filming his desire: he 
filmed men undressing without their knowledge, and he filmed pickups who 
teasingly, knowingly performed for the camera. Thus Wade's aesthetics 
encompassed the nervous verite of surreptitious filming and also the controlled 
filming of men knowingly acting in front of the camera with awareness. The ironic 
part of this history is that Waugh found these films and photos in the Kinsey 
Institute, which collects and catalogues sexually explicit photos in a sociological 
fashion in order to document and detail gay sexual habits. 

Across Waugh's four regimes, we find different strategies for depicting and 
consuming gay erotic images as defined by cultural position and location. For 
instance, in the regime of "art," Waugh describes a variety of narratives and 
systems of thought employed to hide or disguise gay desire and the erotic image. 
That is, gay artists often engaged in both conscious and unconscious subterfuge, 
mystifying their desire in discourses of art, mythology, and psychology as covers 
for publishing gay male erotica in the public sphere. Waugh's book details these 
visual and verbal strategies and their evolution toward openness in the sixties 
when gay desire could finally be more openly declared. Then filmmakers like Andy 
Warhol could produce such works as BLOW JOB. However, while Warhol's patrons 
could see his film in a New York City theater, past consumers had to be more 
innovative and surreptitious. Waugh describes, for instance, how upper-class gay 
consumers at the turn of the century purchased gay erotic "art" in the sexual 
underground or traveled to more open sexual cultures where they could sexually 
participate as well as look. 

Likewise, individuals working in the regime of "physique culture" used verbal and 
visual "alibis" to deflect charges of the illicit. These supposed admirers of physical 



culture used discourses of naturism, athleticism, narcissism, martyrism, and Greek 
ideals of male-male friendship to disguise and legitimize their photos of male 
nudes. But by the 1950s, many producers defied legal definitions of the licit and 
began openly, without alibi, to depict a more visible erotic gay desire. For instance, 
in the fifties and early sixties, Al Urban was prosecuted on three separate occasions 
for distributing photos of male nudes while Albert Heinecke went to prison in the 
fifties for using underage models. Outside of the protection of "art" and 
"athleticism," gay men who filmed and photographed nude men dangerously 
challenged the law and, as Waugh points out, "eroded the alibis" of previous 
images. For these men, taking a picture involved both a sexual and political act. 

Waugh details this "slow emergence" of explicit gay sexual imagery across these 
regimes, and he traces how this imagery has contributed to gay political awareness 
through a community's collective desire and through postal officials and policing 
authorities' reactive attempts to contain and control that desire. In the 1950s, not 
only was Al Urban producing more overt gay erotica, gay men joined him in 
political resistance when they ordered, purchased, or made illicit images. They 
transgressed the laws and dominant sexual ideology, moving from the closet into 
the open with their consumption and production of illicit desire and sexual acts. 
The images thus illustrate both the erotic world of gay men and their social and 
political worlds. 

To Waugh, all of these levels, from artistic photography to everyday Polaroids of 
sex acts, illustrate the historical depiction of overt gay sex as noble, beautiful, 
transformative and political (10). And in his own visual essay in which he resisted a 
bowdlerized photographic history, (10) Waugh legitimizes gay love, desire, and the 
practice of gay sex not only in gay scholarship, but in the more general world of 
academic cultural studies, and more radically, on the shelves of major bookstores. 
Like his predecessors, Waugh insists on showing what it is that these gay men and 
artists have produced and distributed, what sexologists have produced to illustrate 
their work, and what police have confiscated and used as evidence in a pursuit to 
prosecute and erase this desire. This is an important part of Waugh's activist 
agenda: to take what has been considered "voyeuristic objectification" and to argue 
that these images illustrate "resistance, pleasure, and courage" (5). 

Waugh offers a complex reading of the production of the erotic and gives us tools to 
deal with the present climate; we need to be able to evaluate new technologies such 
as the Internet; new representations on the web and in magazines, music video, 
fashion advertisements, and other media; intimidations of artists, academics and 
consumers; and attempts to draw new restrictive boundaries around erotic images 
in our public and private worlds. Tom Waugh's Hard to Imagine not only 
illustrates a less exploitative, more liberating historical use of the erotic, but it 
makes an important political intervention, challenging simplistic characterizations 
of pornography as exploitation. While exploitative images of women, children, 
people of color, and others do exist, Waugh demonstrates the history of a less 
exploitative use of the erotic and offers a model for reconfiguring the erotic out of 
its exploitative trappings. 

Hard to Imagine is history, cultural analysis, a contemporary political act, and an 
historical example of present censorship pressures and the hysteria surrounding 
explicit images of sex and adolescent sexuality. Waugh has bravely chartered new 



territory, insisting on pushing gay male sexual desire and practices not only into 
the academic sphere, but into the public sphere. Furthermore, what Waugh has 
accomplished reminds us of the incredible race against time lesbian and gay 
cultural historians must engage in since the erotic life of many lesbians and gay 
men has disappeared and continues to disappear as families and archives erase/ 
hide/ distort these lives. And it doesn't help that it is still difficult to talk about, 
much less illustrate, much of this in the public sphere. 

Waugh speaks to both an academic community struggling with how to understand 
and teach erotic images and respond to wrong-headed censorship and to a gay 
community interested in the history of their erotic culture. For both, Waugh's book 
illustrates recent changes in strategies to resist the censorship of gay sexual 
representations along with the continuities and shifts in iconographic influences 
and narratives on our erotic culture. 

Film and cultural-studies scholars such as Waugh have rightly begun to explore 
historically and theoretically the boundaries between the licit and the illicit. Such 
studies complicate our understanding of images of desires and sexual practices. In 
addition, some college courses now openly analyze sexual imagery, both normative 
and non-normative. However, in the recent climate, anyone who wishes to study 
and discuss explicit representations of sexual practices in the academy must know 
they are treading on dangerous, controversial ground. For example, in autumn 
1997 at SUNY-New Paltz, two conferences, "Revolting Behavior: The Challenges of 
Women's Sexual Freedom" and "Subject to Desire: Refiguring the Body," explored 
women's sexual culture, including both heterosexuality and non-normative sexual 
behavior. These conferences came under political attack by conservative 
columnists and politicians, including Gov. Pataki, and the attacks focused on 
workshops on S/M and sex toys. Also, conservative critics reminded the public that 
their tax dollars funded these conferences which were open to "innocent" college 
students. 

Thus, the U.S. still finds itself defining, debating, and reconfiguring legal 
boundaries between licit and illicit erotic images in public spaces and deciding 
what sexually explicit representations can be made available to private consumers. 
Without a doubt, conservative attacks have stymied public erotic images and even 
academic dialogue about our culture's sexual practices and pleasure. 

Still, in the realm of film studies, since the 1980s, scholars have opened up and 
continued a serious discussion of pornography. Groundbreaking discussions on 
pornography in the 1980s in Jump Cut and by others such as Linda Williams have 
gone far to complicate our understanding of sexual representations and to 
challenge demonizing tactics. In Jump Cut (March, 1985), Richard Dyer and Tom 
Waugh pointed out that unlike the gender order in heterosexual pornography, gay 
pornography could be progressive through its more egalitarian relationship 
between producers, performers, and consumers. Thus, instead of censoring all 
pornography, these critics' work might encourage producers to make sexual 
representations which are not denigrating, equalizing between genders and other 
social groups. In Hardcore: Power, Pleasure and the Frenzy of the Visible, Linda 
Williams points out that the conclusions drawn by anti-porn feminists, 
conservative politicians, and religious leaders blaming hardcore porn for women's 
exploitation are over-simplified and fail to take into account the growing number of 



women who consume or make porn. Focusing upon how pleasure is constructed 
and the power relations suggested by gender, age, and racial differences between 
performers, producers, and consumers in erotic images, cultural critics have 
offered a more balanced discussion between considering exploitation vs. more 
progressive images and they offer a discourse with which to problematize and 
challenge the most reactionary critiques against sexual representations. 

Waugh takes an even more radical step in his scholarship when he tells us from the 
very beginning that this book entailed not only an obsession with research and a 
labor of love but also a labor of lust. Waugh doesn't back away from his desire by 
designing a cultural or philosophical alibi to cover nor does he hide from what he is 
doing. He says that he enjoyed the visual material and found it sexually arousing. 
He challenges other scholars to admit their own desire when it is evoked by their 
scholarship. 

Waugh has succeeded, but it has not been easy. Maybe in the future, and I'm not 
optimistic about my lifetime, it will seem ridiculous for a cultural historian to 
describe how the erotic was depicted surreptitiously through the Polaroid, super 8 
film, and later video in prose, instead of with the actual visual evidence. We can be 
grateful Waugh insisted on its visual representation. Without these pictures, the 
history of the erotic would be left "hard to imagine" for many scholars, students, 
and bookstore browsers. 
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Gum Duff's 1955 film Mr. and Mrs. 55 opens with a newspaper boy's full-throated 
sales pitch: 

"Assembly mein zordaar behas — 'talaq' 

(heated debate in the Assembly — 'divorce')." 

A crowd gathers clamoring for the paper and the camera follows a young 
bespectacled woman buying a copy. The reference is to the Hindu Code Bill, which 
became the Hindu Marriage Act in 1955, after fifteen long years of acrimonious 
debate. Apropos to the romantic comedy genre, Guru Duff's film depicts a 
picaresque world of female anarchy and trouble which the new law would 
presumably engender.filf open notes in new window] This essay will focus on how 
gender was historically inscribed in the Indian constitution — an inscription 
derived from prevalent discourses on woman, community, and nation — and also 
on how romantic comedy of the time effectively functions as a cinematic genre 
from which we can gain a feminist understanding of India's troubled gender 
politics. 

Coming at a critical historical moment — the birth of the Indian nation fifty years 
ago — Mr. and Mrs. 55 — registers in an exemplary way contemporaneous 
discourses on gender, class, and nation. On another register, the film suggests 
answers to general questions about Indian cinema. For instance, post¬ 
independence Hindi cinema relentlessly glorifies women's subordination to men, 
when in all other matters of national reconstruction it is relatively forward looking. 
[2] This is because romantic love is the device Hindi films repeatedly use to 
transcend all kinds of social schisms in India: between rich/ poor, rural/ urban, 
upper/ lower caste and recently, Hindu/ Muslim religio-ethnic communities. Yet in 
Mr. and Mrs. 55, heterosexual love itself or, more specifically, the modality 
regulating it, is thrown into crisis. Within public discourse, the film raises the 
question of how female agency is expected to negotiate the private (love/ marriage/ 
family) and the public (legal/ national/ political) spheres. 

Those familiar with the teleology of gender and nationalism in India will recognize 
my cinematic analysis as redirecting Partha Chatteijee's original political question 





toward a different historical moment. Chatteijee, among other historians, asked 
why the 20th century nationalist movement abruptly closed off a passionate 
interrogation of gender politics, which had been first articulated by the 19th 
century social reform movement. Based on an exegesis of woman/ mother/ home/ 
nation, popular discursive hopes on Indian womanhood in the 19th century. 
Chatterjee convincingly concludes that by the turn of the century the "woman's 
question" was successfully sublimated within the nationalist one. Social-reform 
discourses framing women's issues receded as the Indian woman became the 
embodiment of tradition, home and nation, conflating gender with race, the 
struggle of brown against white, and the native against the colonial.[3] 

Speaking provisionally, I see Hindi cinema's casting of "the traditional Indian 
woman" during the post-independence period as symbolic of a wishful desire to 
unite the nation around the figure of the woman and to repress debates on identity 
and community searing the subcontinent at the tumultuous moment of India's 
independence. A generic pan-Indian identity, I argue, erases "difference" between 
communities, especially religious differences. What remains vital to this erasure 
however, is maintaining "difference" of another kind — gender difference. Mr. and 
Mrs. 55 opens onto reconfigurations of "Indian womanhood" that draw upon the 
anti-imperial renaissance movement and its legacy in debates over women's rights 
in the Indian Constitution's "personal laws" — currently resurfacing and holly 
contested with the Hindu Right's emergence in India. I examine the film through 
several discursive frames — most pertinently, the 19th century nationalist 
discourse, which Chatterjee delineates, and the mid-20th century constitutional 
debates, which, I argue, destabilize and reconstitute that discourse. 

Mr. and Mrs. 55 enunciates normative and resistant discourses on heterosexual 
love, marriage, divorce, gender roles and the law regulating these in India. Through 
a close analysis of this nationally famous romantic comedy, I revisit the 1955 Hindu 
Marriage Act's reception in popular discourse. Mr. and Mrs. 55 marks the historic 
moment of a partial victory for women: the recalibration of Hindu women's rights 
in Hindu personal law, i.e., the 1955 Hindu Marriage Act. A feminist analysis of the 
legislative process meant to adjudicate between India's tangled web of discursive 
constructions on women, community, and nation reveals, in fact, that gender is not 
merely yoked with "nation" and/or "community." As Ann McClintock argues, they 
"come into existence in and through relation to each other."[4] 

Furthermore, the momentous passing of this Act in the middle of this century still 
resonates powerfully with the current stalemate in Indian politics over the issue of 
replacing community-based, religious, personal laws with a secular, uniform civil 
code. Briefly, personal laws enshrine Hindu, Muslim, and Christian religious laws 
governing "family" matters (marriage, divorce, inheritance, adoption etc.) in the 
Indian Constitution. The Uniform Civil Code, though ill-defined, is the unrealized 
ideal of secular laws meant to displace personal laws and transect all communities. 

The Hindu Right's clamor for the Code oddly coincides with the feminist demand 
despite their divergent, even inimical, logic in pressing for it. Fundamentalist 
Hindus claim Muslim personal laws favor the Muslim community, while feminists 
insist all personal laws endorse gender injustice. At this moment, the ascending 
Hindu Right and feminists are locked in a fierce battle over legislating "women's" 
lives. Ironically, the demands of both groups coincide: to displace personal laws 



with a uniform civil codecs] I will explain more about the discursive connections 
between woman, (religious) community, and nation as I analyze Mr. and Mrs. 55. 

I am both interested in the way that the film takes up historical issues and the way 
that Gum Dutt uses romantic comedy to carnivalize gender relations and 
dramatize this historic moment. In terms of film theory, the film is a good test case 
for evaluating the optimism in current film criticism about comedy's possibilities as 
an alternative to romantic melodrama. Clearly any generic evaluations, as Mr. and 
Mrs. 55 exemplifies, must be anchored in historical specificity. [6] As Kristine 
Karnick and Henry Jenkins emphasize, some of comedy's most important 
implications lie not just in what pleases us in the present but in our learning to 
understand "what made people laugh in different time periods and why" as well as 
understanding what we might find "puzzling and unpleasurable." Shifts within 
romantic comedy mark shifting conceptions of romance. Socially, comedy 

"provides a site for a number of discourses summing gen der and power 
relations, sexuality and class distinctions." (Karnick and Jenkins 6-7, 

12, 275) 

Critics appraise romantic comedy and melodrama as isomorphic in privileging 
women's resistance to and transgressions against male authority, and many critics 
indicate a preference for comedy as an alternative to the suffering of women 
affirmed by melodrama. According to Kathleen Rowe, "Comedy breaks taboos and 
expresses impulses which are always outside social norms.'" However, Steve Neale 
and Frank Krutnik argue that in both melodrama and comedy, desire and love are 
pitched against marriage, but in comedy the rocky path of courtship inevitably 
leads to marriage. (Neale and Krutnik 138) They see romantic comedy as a "play 
between eccentricity and convention in the field of love and marriage," but they 
also caution against reading "female anarchy" or satire into these films because of 
women's unconventional behavior in love. The narrative process has important 
social implications — "how deviations are set up in order to be countered" (Neale 
and Krutnik 155-56). 

"In its discursive aspect the romantic comedy seeks to specify and 
validate the acceptable normative parameters of heterosexual relations 
— in regard to both individual desire and to marriage as an institution. 

In order to draw audiences, the generic formulae have continually to be 
modified in accordance with shifting cultural standards of marriage, 
heterosexual relations and conception of the individual. The genre 
seeks to accommodate such cultural transformation and to situate them 
in relation to familiar and conventional processes of narrative 
transformation."[8] 

In the genre of comedy in general, since jokes "assert social values...values in the 
process of transformation and redefinition," a joke can become an insult; it can be 
radical or conservative. (Karnick and Jenkins 220) For instance, 30s romantic 
comedy in Hollywood, though subject to contradictory readings,[9] arguably 
asserts the victory of conservative counter-revolutionary values over more 
progressive ones of the preceding years; in particular, late 30s comedy lacks social 
commentary when compared to the biting social criticism of early 30s films. At 
another historical moment, post-WW2 Hollywood films may be viewed as 
expressing male anxieties about masculinity, as reflected both in popular cinema 



and in U.S. life. 


In terms of its place in Hindi popular cinema, I evaluate Mr. and Mrs. 55 both in 
terms of the its context within the genre of romantic comedy and in terms of the 
historical context of legislating women's place in the Constitution. Despite 
comedy's general play with the flux in "normative parameters" within "shifting 
cultural standards," like all films this one endorses a specific normative structure in 
the snapshot it offers of the historical moment of its production. In a sense, the 
history of that moment structures the joke. To sum up, Mr. and Mrs. 55 was 
produced in a moment that was a product of a turbulent colonial history, and the 
success of conservative discourses on femininity at the time have remained in place 
for decades to come. 

The genealogy of Indian family law dates back to the great ferment of ideas in the 
late I9th-early 20th century renaissance movement, which reconstituted "the 
women's question" within a hegemonic patriarchal nationalist discourse. The 
contradiction inherent in such a resolution became destabilized by the battle to 
reshape laws governing women at the beginning of the independent Indian 
Republic. This more recent legal battle kicked up a veritable storm over women's 
position in general, drawing into its vortex women's role as signifiers of community 
or national identity. The law then settled to anchor women firmly within the 
family, the private, rather than the public sphere. This means that ultimately laws 
governing women have been encoded as personal laws, such as the Hindu 
Marriage Act. Currently, Indian women are governed by their communities' 
religious laws. The struggle for a secular uniform civil code cutting across all 
religious communities to ensure gender justice remains an unrealized ideal. 
However, this ideal still has an unsettling effect, which reverberate through Indian 
politics. In particular, the need for a secular and uniform civil code today exposes 
the ongoing concourse between gender, community, nation, and identity — and the 
stakes in maintaining a patriarchal hold over women. 

There is a discursive contest in Mr. and Mrs. 55, and this contest, I argue, holds the 
key to understanding the dominant configuration of womanhood and femininity in 
popular Hindi cinema until recently. For women, the outcome of this discursive 
contest, as we shall see, has had limited success. 

FIXING THE FIGURE OF THE WOMAN 

A model of "Indian womanhood" was already sculpted in popular 19th century 
imagination and has been hard to dislodge. Creative cultural forms — art, 
literature, drama and poetry — amalgamated to mold a popular vision of "Indian 
womanhood," and a version of the new woman was only the modernists' 
reinvention of the traditional Indian woman. Rather than read popular screen 
characterizations of women as imprints of mythology's "timeless cultural 
resources," as some Indian critics do, I propose searching history for the way it 
structures our present culture and law in order to understand the historical 
continuities and shifts in women's idealized representation. As Kumkum Sangari 
urges, the goal of criticism is to comprehend 

"cultural processes which enable the symbolic empowerment or 

mythification of women."[10] 



Chatterjee argues that in India the "women's question" receded from public 
discourse in the early 20th century because the ideology of nationalism offered a 
resolution through a material/ spiritual divide, transposed onto an inner/ outer 
social space, ghar/ bahir, the home and the world. (Chatterjee 238-240) Gender 
differences fitted into this division: men occupied the material world outside and 
women preserved the home and its essence, unaffected by the material world. 
"Modern" ideas recasting the "new woman" became acceptable as long as woman's 
role within the domestic sphere remained intact. For example, popular literature of 
the time ridiculed Bengali women who mimicked the European woman's manner; 
such literature expresses a common male anxiety about Indian women. The 
message was that imitating the West was necessary in the material sphere, but if it 
entered the home, it could threaten and destroy one's very identity. The new Indian 
woman was superior to her European counterpart precisely because she still 
maintained her spiritual essence. As Sumanta Bannerjee's essay shows, the new 
woman also maintained her distinction from women of lower caste and class. [11] 

Woman's deification as mother was another dimension of womanhood that came 
to occupy a powerful position in the national imaginary. By the end of the 19th 
century, popular literature, song, drama, painting — in fact, the entire gamut of art 
and culture concerned with the problem of expressing "national identity" — used 
the mother icon to personify the nation. Images of the mother as a victim, a figure 
inspiring a strong sense of duty, an intense, almost filial, relationship to the nation, 
abound in 19th century representations.[12] Works that forcefully articulate the 
mother as nation include Kiran Chandra Bandhopadhyay's play, Bharat Mata 
(Mother India, 1873) in Calcutta, with its figurations of the nation as a 
"dispossessed woman, often a widow or a woman deranged by suffering"[i3]; the 
first anthology of patriotic songs Bharat Gan (India Songs, 1879) [14]; and then 
Bankim Chandra Chatteijee's novel, Anandmath (1882) where a mother is rescued 
by brave sons, "agents of deliverance."[15] As Meenakhshi Mulkherjee puts it, in 
Anandmath Bankim fused concepts of shakti (power), the mother goddess, and 
motherland, forging a powerful emblem with far-reaching consequences. 

We can only speculate about this excessive investment in the mother image. It may 
derive from 19th century popular religious practices and imagery servicing 
nationalism, as in Tanika Sarkar's and Jashodra Bagchi's view.[i6] Or, as in Indira 
Chowdhury-Sengupta's analysis, the reiterated mother image may be linked to a 
general anxiety about the effete Bengali male's "diminished capacity of physical 
courage' (Sengupta 20-22) and be used to elicit compensatory images of valor. The 
suffering woman, or rather the suffering mother, as a metonymy for the nation 
became a powerful and inspiring image evoking a sense of duty among the sons; 
they must protect the mother, the primordial nurturing force. Such a history of 
cultural imagery, I think, is central to understanding the construction of femininity 
and masculinity in Hindi cinema. In popular film, the young male continues to be 
anointed the agent, while the woman remains powerless, to be acted upon — the 
woman/ nation/ mother.[17] 

The female figure as mother, as nation, also embodies sacrifice and forbearance. 
Fixing the figure of the woman as nation within the national unconscious occurred 
culturally along with reclaiming a reinvented "Indian" past. As nationalist politics 
unified around the struggle for political autonomy, independence from colonial 
rule took center stage. The fierce debates surrounding the "women's question" 



became contained as race became the anti-colonial movement's organizing 
principle. With brown set against white, nationalist ideology elided issues that 
could drive a wedge between diverse communities and classes, or between men and 
women. 

WOMAN, COMMUNITY, NATION 

If the above elaboration explains how women's idealization and mythification 
crystallized in the 19th century, it does notexplain the need to sustain this image 
after independence. Even though tensions between several interest groups (class 
and caste) were contained in pre-independent India, the eruption of Hindu- 
Muslim strife, played up by the British, culminated in the worst holocaust on the 
subcontinent and India's Partition along with its independence in 1947. To stem 
fissiparous tendencies and resolve contradictions between different communities, 
the figure of the woman, already cast as a powerful trope for the nation, was once 
again deployed to shore up a sense of unity. Yet such a formulation is highly 
problematic. The problems become especially clear if we turn to the debate on the 
passage of personal laws versus a uniform civil code. Significantly this debate raged 
for fifteen years in the middle of this century at the moment of the nation's 
independence. 

The furor surrounding rewriting the rule of law ends with fixing the woman as a 
signifier of the home, the private, the personal, in the sovereign Republic. [18] It 
reinscribes iterations about women's place adapted under colonization. A century 
and a half earlier, in 1772, Lord Hastings designated Hindu texts as the source of 
Hindu law governing "personal" matters (marriage, divorce, inheritance, adoption 
and the like). Such an act by British authorities left it to Brahmin pundits to 
interpret the Hindu texts and impose an upper-caste Brahminic code on the lower 
castes, who were traditionally governed by customary practices. The Permanent 
Settlement of 1793, the originary moment in the Anglo-Indian legal system, set up 
a judiciary with laws facilitating market transactions and the accumulation of 
private property. Parallel to these public laws were private laws — personal law — 
functioning under the rubric of customary and religious norms proscribing 
individual freedoms. [19] 

Some aspects of Muslim personal law (the shariat ) were modified in 1935 by the 
Muslim elite (landowners, middle class) and the ulema (the Muslim clergy). The 
ulema or clergy took the initiative to enact a central law applicable to the entire 
country's Muslim population and set itself up as the shariat's authoritative 
interpreters. According to the bill, the shariat or Muslim personal law applied to 
adoption, wills, women's legacies, inheritance, personal property maintenance, 
dower, guardianship, gifts, and wakfs, in which a Muslim was party to the case. 

The shariat as a unifying symbol for various Muslim subcommunities gained 
particular significance for Muslims as a minority entity in the post-partition period. 

For Hindus, the dharmashasrtras (moral code) governed conduct; that code's 
source lay in religious Hindu texts — the Vedas and the Smritis. Rules governing 
Hindu life were meant to maintain "the cosmic and moral order": Marriage was 
considered sacred and indissoluble; succession of property was through male heirs; 
women had limited property rights; and polygamy was permitted. There were 
significant regional variations. For example, some women in south India exercised 
political power and could dispose property. Lower castes had less restrictive 



customs. In the patrilineal joint Hindu family, sons shared common property 
rights; their wives had a right to maintenance but not inheritance.[20] 


Between 1921 and 1936 the women's movement's campaign, led by the All India 
Women's Conference (AIWC), to codify Hindu Law, grant Hindu women property 
rights, and legislate the right to divorce were stymied by opposition from the Hindu 
orthodoxy. In 1944 the B.N. Rau Committee's draft of the Hindu Code focused on 
marriage and inheritance. A widow's share was to be equal to her son's; a daughter 
was to get half a son's share; polygamy was prohibited; inter-caste marriage 
legalized; and grounds for dissolution of marriage established. 

The Hindu Code left the elite deeply divided. Etched in this debate were notions 
about the ideal Hindu woman. Opponents drew the ideal woman's image from the 
Manusmritis : she needed protection and "in this position of dependence she was 
worshipped as a goddess" (Everett 166-67). The Hindu joint family was regarded 
the appropriate property ownership unit, which would provide for women's needs 
"in a manner superior to the individualistic basis of Western society" (Everett 176). 
A member of the Assembly then, Bajoria, argued that the notion of gender equality 
was British: "Hindus would be better protected by a nationalist government" 
(Everett 166). With Pakistan awarded to the Muslim League, a compensatory 
demand for a "'Hindu raj' (rule) in which Hindu values would be central" (Everett 
169) seemed legitimate. 

As Congress Party leaders drafted the new Indian Constitution between 1945 and 
1950 in the Constituent Assembly, the hypocrisy or their pledge to social equality 
was exposed by their opposition to the bill. Equality for all guaranteed as a 
Constitutional Fundamental Right precluded equal rights for women in marriage, 
the sphere of the domestic and the private. The secular spirit of the Uniform Civil 
Code with equal rights for men and women of all religious communities remained, 
unfortunately, only an ideal. Women settled for the Hindu Marriage Act in 1955, 
which although progressive, did not go far enough. Yet even for this, they bitterly 
fought the Hindu orthodoxy. Implicit in a woman's right to divorce her husband or 
inherit property was the threat of her freedom from men's dominion. [21] 

In 1945 a great deal of public interest was generated in the bill by the Rau 
Committee's tour around the country, the sale of translations of the Hindu Code 
into vernacular languages, and the appearance of 378 persons at the Committee's 
hearings. Despite opposition, the Rau Committee's Hindu Code Bill was submitted 
to the Legislative Assembly in 1947 and debated in the Central Legislative 
Assembly and the Constituent Assembly between 1943 and 1944, and again 
between 1949 and 1951. Publicity surrounding the bill grew because of the public 
hearings, while the controversy around it intensified because it was assigned to Dr. 
Ambedkar, the dalit[ 22] Law Minister at the time. A dalit leader's support, 
combined with the bill's association with educated "westernized" women, provoked 
unmitigated hostility from the patriarchal Brahmin orthodoxy. (Everett 162) 
Notwithstanding the bill's publicity, the debate reached only the educated urban 
community, barely 5% of the population (Everett 156), leading detractors to 
question women Assembly members' ability to represent women at large. 

The highest ranks of the Congress leadership were divided on the Hindu Code Bill. 
Ambedkar's announcement to secure the Bill's passage, his open criticism of 
Hinduism, and his resignation protesting Nehru's short-circuiting the legislative 



process by abandoning the Bill, deeply offended orthodox Hindu politicians. 
(Everett 170) Gandhi opposed a legalistic approach while Nehru, in spite of his 
vacillation, favored legal reform and the Hindu Code Bill. All other senior leaders 
opposed Nehru — including the then President, Rajendra Prasad and the Deputy 
Prime Minister Vallabhbhai Patel. The President went so far as to threaten a 
constitutional crisis by refusing his assent to the bill even if the Parliament passed 
it. 

Nehru treated his overwhelming victory in the 1951 general election as a mandate 
of support for the Hindu Code Bill, securing its passage in 1955. After a controversy 
that had raged for fifteen years, the Hindu Code Bill was divided into five separate 
acts and passed. These were: 1) the Special Marriage Act (1954); 2) The Hindu 
Marriage Act (1955); 3) Hindu Succession Act (1955); 4) Hindu Minority and 
Guardianship Act (1956); 5) Hindu Adoption and Maintenance Act (1956). (Everett 
187-88) The Indian Republic inaugurated secular principles in criminal and 
commercial laws and all aspects of property — except inheritance. Inviolate 
personal laws would govern the private sphere, varying according to each 
community's dictates. However, these laws, requiring contemporary 
interpretations of medieval and ancient scriptures, fail the acid test of delivering 
gender justice. 

Though the AIWC demanded reform in Hindu law, they proposed the idea of a 
uniform civil code as early as 1940 to displace religious personal laws and bring the 
entire domain of the private/ religious into the public/ secular sphere. Minoo 
Masani, Hansa Mehta, and Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, leaders of the AIWC and 
members of Advisory Committees to the Constituent Assembly, voted in favor of 
establishing the uniform civil code as a Fundamental Right arguing that it would 
break down barriers between different communities. (Parashar 230-31) Muslim 
leaders, however, made the community's identity contingent upon preserving the 
shariat, (Parashar 226) demanding Muslim personal laws be kept beyond the 
purview of the uniform civil code. (Parashar 159160) The Constituent Assembly 
debate posited preserving religious identity through personal laws vs. consolidating 
national unity — equating the latter with assimilating minority identity through a 
uniform civil code. The Uniform Civil Code was viewed as "assimilationist" and a 
threat to national identity. Sangari astutely points to the highly reductive nature of 
such religious/ community identity, constructed in response to an Orientalist 
colonial and bureaucratic regime. The discourse elides what lay at the heart of this 
debate — the control of women. 

Protesting the failure to make the uniform civil code enforceable, Hansa Mehta in 
her speech in the Constituent Assembly insisted that such a code was far more 
important to national unity than creating a national language. (Parashar 233) Her 
words turned out to be prophetic in the light of what happened thirty years later, in 
the mid 80s, when a tenuous national unity was severely strained by a 65-year-old 
Muslim woman, Shah Bano. In 1985 Shah Bano's litigation demanding a paltry 
alimony maintenance of 125 rupees ($10) a month, rocked the nation, threatening 
its fragile unity. When Muslim orthodoxy threatened insurgency, the government 
capitulated. 


The debacle began when Mohammad Ahmad Khan appealed to the Supreme Court, 
challenging the High Court's decree directing him to pay a small maintenance to 



Shah Bano, his divorced wife. Invoking Muslim Personal Law he claimed he was 
not obliged to pay his divorced wife beyond the period of iddat (court proceeding). 
Section 125 of the Criminal Procedure Code of India enjoins the maintenance of 
divorced wives; under this clause Khan was obligated to pay. The Muslim Personal 
Law Board disputed the Supreme Court's right to interfere with Muslim personal 
law. (Parashar 173-174) 

The Muslim fundamentalist leadership mobilized mass protest against the 
Supreme Court's ruling, demanding exemption for Muslims from section 125 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code as that provision contravened the shariat, offended 
Muslim sentiment, and even endangered their minority status. Initially the 
government stood behind the Supreme Court, but later it relented, reversed its 
position, and succumbed to conservative Muslim leaders (Parashar 175176), 
effectively buying electoral support at the cost of women's rights. The 1986 Muslim 
Women (Protection of Rights on Divorce) Bill was passed ostensibly to preserve 
cultural diversity, the rights of minorities, and to protect their religious identity. To 
maintain the ideal of multicultural, multilingual identities, the prospect of an 
uniform civil code, it was argued, was anathema. (Parashar 182-183) Here the 
figure of the woman that had been deployed to consolidate national identity is used 
analogously in the name of the Muslim community's identity in a way that 
fragments Indian women's unity and diminishes Muslim women's rights. 

On another register, Hindi cinema also uses a specific construction of "traditional," 
"Indian" womanhood to connote a unified nation. Mastery over women plays a 
central role in such a signifying practice. Patriarchal communities insist on making 
their identity contingent on control over "their" women. Men equate women's legal 
equality with losing community identity. Post-Partition tensions around Hindu- 
Muslim integration center around each community's right to retain control over 
"their women." The shariat and the Hindu Marriage Act ossified patriarchal law. At 
stake for feminists now is disrupting a patriarchal discursive and social regime in 
which the woman remains a signifier of the religio-ethnic community. 

Chatterjee interprets woman as a symbol of home and nation. However, this 
symbol has turned out to be an unstable signifier, as I have shown in the context of 
the Constitutional debates. Varying political contingencies animate the woman as a 
sign: she is a stand-in for the nation at one historical moment and for the religious 
community in another. Consequently, launching the woman as a symbol of the 
nation is at once progressive and regressive. On the one hand, it works as a symbol 
of unity, a pan-Indian consciousness that Hindi cinema strives to project at a 
moment when political fragmentation is imminent. Yet such signification 
frequently fails, and women become sites of contest each time a community asserts 
its identity, threatening the collapse of the fragile amity among religio-ethnic 
communities. In recent history, Shah Bano's case, taken up by Muslims, and Roop 
Kanwar's immolation, a rallying point for several Hindus, testify to such lapses. 

[24] 

The symbolic image of "the traditional Indian woman" in Hindi film could well 
project a wishful desire to unite the nation around the figure of the woman, 
repressing debates on identity and community which have propagated patriarchal 
laws signifying "difference" in the name of cultural diversity. To use woman to 
represent the entire nation blurs the boundaries which different communities 



contest. The double bind, however, is that using woman as a stand-in for nation 
works in favor of secular consciousness, on the one hand, and egregious gender 
injustice on the other. Yet all communities and castes dally with this venerated 
image of womanhood; they all claim it as their badge of honor. Women's interests, 
however, have become sacrificed at the altar of national unity. 

THE SOCIAL BUTTERFLY 

"[C]omedy of the past is like a foreign country. They do things 

differently there."[25] 

The plot in Mr. and Mrs. 55 deals with the infamous Hindu Code Bill, notorious in 
the public's view because of a divorce clause granting women the right to annul a 
Hindu marriage and transforming marriage from a sacrosanct, lifelong act to a 
legal, terminable contract. As the film interrogates this bill, it subjects the bill to 
merciless derision. The film's narrative line manifests familiar symptoms of male 
anxiety about women (re)positioning themselves in society. These symptoms 
include publicly mocking women or trivializing and caricaturing their demands. 
Most insidious and effective of all, the film pits the misguided, "westernized," 
"individualist" woman against the model, self-effacing, traditional woman, making 
the modernized woman finally learn the virtues of an "Indian" sensibility. An 
unlikely storyline is plotted in Mr. and Mrs. 55 to indict women demanding 
legislative changes in the institution of marriage. Instead, the film affirms a deeply 
conservative version of marriage and man-woman relationships. In the process of 
this reaffirmation, the film mobilizes sentiments about both gender and class. 

The women under siege in the film are at once upper class, westernized, man- 
hating and money-minded. The film turns the Hindu Code Bill on its head, here 
referring to it as the "divorce bill," which was a term assigned to the bill in popular 
parlance. Most interestingly, we do get a glimpse of women never before seen in 
popular Hindi cinema — the film depicts women getting organized, entering the 
public space, arid bringing to public discussion matters deemed personal and 
private. In the film Anita (Madhubala) is a rich young woman raised under the 
guardianship of her father's sister, Sita Devi (Lalita Pawaar). Sita Devi, an activist 
campaigning for the Hindu Code Bill, has become singularly devoted to the cause 
of women and their liberation. Her home provides a place for women's meetings. 
She is a public figure, organizes deputations to petition the government on behalf 
of women, and is recognized by members of the press. Anita finds herself impatient 
with her aunt and views the aunt as the mythical extreme of a male-hating women's 
liberationist. 

On her twentieth birthday Anita leans the terms of her father's will. She will inherit 
a sizable amount of property if she marries within a month. As the will explains, 
the father was aware of his sister's aversion to men, and he feared his daughter 
would be forced to remain single. Sita Devi decides to deal with the will's 
technicality through a legal counter strategy. She finds a man, Pritam (played by 
the actor-director Guru Dutt himself) who is unemployed at the time, and she 
arranges a registered marriage — that is, one which remains on paper alone. On the 
condition that the marriage remain a secret, that Pritam does not seek to have 
intercourse with Anita, and that he be willing to divorce Anita on request, the aunt 
offers Pritam a monthly salary. 



Pritam was already in love with Anita, although she was unaware of this, so he 
agrees to the marriage. To Anita, it appears he is in it for the money; initially she 
despises him for his act. But Pritam refuses to cash his monthly check; he attempts 
instead to win Anita's love until he gets the first indication of her own lack of 
interest. With the malevolence of one spurned in love, Pritam lets Anita go by 
conjuring false evidence against himself so that Sita Devi can procure the divorce 
she desires in the court of law. The case proceeds under a floodlight of publicity 
with the best lawyers and all the false evidence money can buy. Sita Devi expects to 
win the divorce case for her niece. Anita in turn wavers in her affection for Pritam. 
But when she finally learns the truth about her aunt's machinations to win the 
divorce case at all costs, Anita grows uncharacteristically defiant, challenges her 
aunt, and in the end successfully unites with Pritam, still rightfully her husband. 
The confrontation between the aunt and niece toward the film's end is unabashed 
in its misogynist raving. The lines of the script here render transparent the film's 
conservative ideological underpinning. I will address this later in greater detail. 

In a broad sense, the film can be read as a clever, clairvoyant parable (keeping in 
mind the Shah Bano case thirty years later) anticipating men's worst fears — that 
the new legislation permitting divorce and its incumbent system of alimony 
("maintenance") might open the floodgates to women's independence. Although 
the male protagonist receives "alimony," he remains innocent. His complicity in a 
marriage of convenience remains unrnterrogated because he refuses to accept 
financial support from his rich wife. In the first half of the film, Pritam also refuses 
to annul the marriage. For him marriage means a lifelong contract. By refusing to 
cash the checks, a stand-in for alimony (a financial transaction that occurs after the 
couple many but remain estranged), the hero has the moral high ground. 

A significant aspect of the subtext is the patriarchal culture's dreadful fear of 
alimony — having to pay up for institutions men could enter and exit with complete 
immunity since at this time bigamy and polygamy were freely practiced by Indian 
men. Herein lies the culture's lesson to all women, which the film states openly and 
unabashedly: a woman's place is to find happiness and love in marriage, 
circumstances notwithstanding. 

The film skirts the chasm between Pritam's and real women's circumstances in 
corresponding situations. While women's access to opportunities for employment 
and economic independence are acutely limited within Indian society, the film's 
narrative reshuffles these elements by making the male protagonist unemployed 
and therefore financially dependent. Pritam finds employment as a newspaper sub¬ 
editor. However, although his initial monetary lack gives way to financial power, 
there is a substantial class distance between him and Anita, which continues even 
as this financial development averts his acute dependence on her. 

By inverting traditional gender positions — setting up the woman as the one with 
means and setting up the man in a state of penury, the converse of social reality — 
the film shifts attention onto a playful, imaginative scenario that although 
improbable is not altogether impossible. Such gender inversions in romantic 
comedy disrupt the "social hierarchy of male over female," placing the heroine as 
"what might be called...'the woman on top'" (Rowe 41). Here she is rich, the heir to 
wealth, and he is unemployed and destitute. 


The film's superb cast, entertaining gags, and comic interludes add to the general 



mood of irreverence generated against women of leisure. In a masterful oscillation 
between solemn conviction and lighthearted, disarming humor, we are asked to 
stretch our imagination, to envision alarming scenarios that any readjustment in 
the time-honored arrangement of Hindu marriage might provoke. And the film 
counterbalances this comedy with numerous moments when the air of frivolity is 
abandoned — moments when "serious" interventions are made to bring order into 
heterosexual relations supposedly thrown into turmoil by the anticipated effect of 
the new legislation and its reconfiguration of the man-woman relationship. 

Now for a closer look at how the film depicts women getting organized. Soon after 
the film's opening scene, the camera pans to a meeting of a women's organization. 
In a few deft cuts, it singles out Sita Devi as she addresses a group of women, 
telling them of recent developments: in the past month the Women's Union sent a 
deputation to the government to lobby on behalf of the "divorce bill." She declaims, 

"You all know how important this bill is for women to gain self-respect 

in our patriarchal society where a woman's place is at her man's feet 

and she is expected to be happy as his slave." 

As she rails against women's oppression at the hands of men, the camera cuts to 
two women who sit inattentively and discuss various beauty treatments for the 
skin: orange peels versus milk cream. A third woman joins in after initially hushing 
them: "Try a mud-pack...," she suggests. This satirical introduction to political 
issues is a quick summation and promise of what will follow in the film: Hindi 
cinema's heavy-handed caricature of upper-class Indian women, their 
obsession with women's rights, and the specter of the "divorce bill." 

The film creates a scenario which mocks marriage as a contract — good today, void 
tomorrow; it valorizes eternal commitment and women's pleasure in subservience 
to men and marriage. Such issues were also phrased in this way in the political 
discourse of the time. In the widely publicized debates that occurred in the 
Legislative Assembly around the bill, Pandit L.K. Maitra from West Bengal 
contrasted his "humble wife married according to shastric rites...nurtured in the 
ideals of our Hindu homes" with the women who supported the Hindu Code Bill. 
The latter he characterized as "the lavender lipstick and vanity bag variety" (Everett 
165). Bajoria, another Assembly member, dismissed educated Hindu women as 
"butterflies with social affectations" (Everett 159). Even the then President, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, turned away a women's delegation lobbying for the bill on the 
grounds that he could not imagine his own wife supporting the divorce clause in 
the Hindu Code Bill. 

Everett has argued about this moment, 

"The status of the women's movement as an elite representing a tiny 

fraction of Indian women became a liability." 

The local media reacted against AIWC's "Indian Women's Charter of Rights," 
declaring it "represented the demands of a few overeducated women."[26] Roshni, 
the AIWC newsletter, in June 1949, "complained bitterly" of being characterized as 
a "few educated women passing the same Hindu Code Bill resolution for thirteen 
years."[27] It is striking how throughout this period the "educated Indian woman" 
provokes such strong hostility, suggesting a deeper sense of threat and fear. While 



the AIWC was faulted for being elitist, for failing to reach a wider base of lower- 
class women, the fact is that the men opposing the bill occupied the same elite 
strata (including the President of the country); their locus standi — questionable 
on grounds of class and gender — strategically is never mentioned. 

In the film, before the first women's meeting, the young woman who buys a 
newspaper in the opening scene, Mona, the comic sidekick of the megalomaniac 
Sita Devi, informs the rustic, middle-aged house cleaner, "Nanny," that the 
"divorce bill" is going to pass. The house cleaner responds with sarcasm: 

"Well, go light up some oil lamps [and celebrate]. Night and day it's 
'women 's-liberation-and-the-crimes-of-men.' Is there anything beyond 
this that you women know?" 

Mona hushes her, reminding her of the imminent meeting. The maid responds in 
her brusque and nonchalant way: 

"The hell with your meetings! I am not afraid of anyone. God knows 
what's happened. Wherever one looks there's a meeting or a lecture. 

Sab ke sab angrez ban gaye bain! (Everyone has turned British!)" 

Nanny reiterates this every time she makes her brief appearance, leaving no doubt 
about her disdain for westernized, upper-class Indian women and their mimicry of 
the ex-colonizer. In doing so, she invokes a common insult, which oddly finds its 
most common usage among the already westernized.[28] And such statements are 
often used to bludgeon the very idea of women's autonomously organizing to fight 
politically for equal rights. 

The press was divided on the issue of the Hindu Code Bill. The opposition staged 
demonstrations against the government each time it was debated during a 
parliamentary session. (Everett 185) smear campaign against the Bill maintained 
that the bill promoted incest. Although female inheritance was the issue dealt with 
in the central clause, public attention and propaganda focused mainly on the bill's 
permitting divorce. This public furor does not appear in Mr. and Mrs. 55, but the 
film joins the bill's opponents in mocking any contractual/ legalistic approach to 
marriage. In the film plot, the series of events that build toward the initial climax 
clearly enunciate the film's perspective on the institutions of love, marriage, 
money, and class. 

After the marriage is registered in court, Pritam defies the terms agreed to with Sita 
Devi. Disguised as the aunt's chauffeur, Pritam waylays Anita and takes her to his 
brother's house. Here they are greeted by his bhabhi (sister-in-law), a rustic village 
woman presented as the model woman/wife. The woman inquires if Anita is 
married yet. Pritam responds on Anita's behalf: 

"Not yet, and not for another twenty years. These are very wealthy 
people. They have a lot of money tucked away in their home...What do 
you know of these city girls? Unless there's a fat benefit involved, these 
women don't get caught in the hassles of marriage." 


Unwittingly the film script acknowledges the connection between marriage, money 
and gender. Wealthy women don't really need to marry — not for financial security. 



The implicit threat that women with money pose is their lack of dependence on 
men; in a conservative way, the film subjects that threat to an open challenge. The 
film naturalizes the normative by postulating that the greatest pleasure for women 
lies in conjugal bliss. And in romantic comedy's inimitable style, heterosexual love 
in this film ultimately negotiates the difficult terrain of obstacles that are barriers 
to the couple's union. The woman's desire is the "principal object of comic 
transformation" (Neale and Krutnik 142). 

Anita's initial antagonism dissipates temporarily in the romantic interlude which 
follows when she responds to Pritam's overtures. In a convention that has become 
Hindi cinema's signature — the couple break into a song. Anita's uncertainty, 
wavering affection, and dilemmas of the heart get settled, at least temporarily, 
when Sita Devi arrives. Infuriated by Pritam's impertinence, Sita Devi offers him 
ten thousand rupees to release Anita. Pritam, still defiant, tears up the check and, 
assuming the role of Anita's protector, declares she will not leave against her 
wishes. But when Sita Devi pulls out a telegram Anita sent to summon her, a 
belittled and infuriated Pritam lashes out at Anita. He accuses her of conducting a 
charade. Then filled with regret and sorrow, he berates himself for not knowing 
women like her better: "The likes of you butterflies cannot be trusted." Anita 
protests and storms out with her aunt. Thus begin the series of complications 
which the remaining narrative has to resolve. 

The "butterfly" as a recurrent metaphor for "women of leisure" in popular 
discourse (recall Assembly member Bajoria's dismissal of educated women as 
butterflies) distinguishes between normative and wanton womanhood. The 
butterfly metaphor evokes images of restless, flighty, colorful creatures difficult to 
pin down or control. Most important, the similitude admits compelling charm and 
captivating lure for the beholder. And herein lies the troubled relation Hindi 
cinema has with women, particularly the archetype of the westernized heroine. She 
entices with her alluring appearance but is hard to get. The challenge lies in 
conquering her, pinning her down, despite the hero's and the culture's disdain for 
her "inconstancy" and "capriciousness." 

In Mr and Mrs. 55 this conquest occurs when the uptight woman is "brought to her 
senses." It happens in a last minute reversal when the multiple narrative 
complications and misunderstandings that have separated Anita from Pritam 
dissolve. Anita realizes that her malevolent aunt Sita Devi's machinations impeded 
her "true love" for Pritam. As Neale and Krutnik argue, the initial oppositional 
desire of men and women in romantic comedy marks the woman as the narrative 
problem, tracks her progress toward "correct values...articulated and represented 
by the hero," and culminates in their union at the price of the woman's conversion. 
(Neale and Krutnik 144,147,151) This conservative aspect of romantic comedy, 
they argue, challenges assumptions about screwball comedy's violating norms in 
the forwardness of its women and its non-sentimental, even combative courtships. 
If anything, the resolution in romantic comedy is remarkably conventional in that 
the ideology of love structures the woman's correct path. Heterosexual love, 
staunchly asserted as the "natural" channeling of female desire, is romantic 
comedy's deus ex machina, a "magic force" that defies rationality, like fate in 40s 
noir. (Neale and Krutnik 145) As Kathleen Rowe argues, woman's rebellion in 
romantic comedy remains tolerated because it is short-lived and ultimately serves 
the hero's interests. Romantic comedy disciplines the unruly bride. (Rowe 50-51) 



The "woman on top" in Mr. and Mrs. 55 loses her grip and falls uncontrollably in 
love with the hero, who then takes firm charge of her. 

No longer the irresolute young girl, Anita comes into her own and challenges her 
authoritarian aunt's ideology, politics, and personal style with uncharacteristic 
courage. The narrative pits these two women against each other and imposes its 
own well-defined ideology of class and gender. When Anita defiantly informs her 
aunt of her intention to meet Pritam on the eve of their divorce settlement, Sita 
Devi responds with alarm about its impact on the litigation. 

SITA DEVI: "The matter has reached the court, it has received publicity 
in the press. If you turn back now, it'll be very humiliating. 

ANITA: Do preserve your sense of honor — even when someone's life is 
on the line! Whatever you do, you do for your own selfish interests. This 
leadership business is just about your ego. These illogical ideas you 
impose upon others are also for your own sense of honor. 

SITA DEVI: My ideas are aimed at improving the lot of women. 

Everything I've learnt is based on experience. 

ANITA: Then expand your experience! Instead of standing at the 
podium and turning your nose up at lower class women, go into their 
homes and see the pleasure an Indian woman derives from marital 
bliss. 

SITA DEVI: Those illiterate women think of slavery as pleasure. What 
do they know about liberation? I will teach them about liberation and 
all I've learnt from women in America and Europe. 

ANITA: A lot more can be learnt from them: to change one's husband 
four times like the change of seasons! 

SITA DEVI: If an illiterate woman were saying this, I would 
understand. But an educated girl like you, praising (women's) slavery is 
astounding. 

ANITA: If finding pleasure in one's household chores, if keeping one's 
family happy is called slavery, I'll praise such slavery a thousand times! 

The slavery in which a husband and wife love each other, respect one 
another, are concerned about each other's happiness, is better than 
your liberation, which has nothing more than hatred for men...You 
always wanted my happiness. I have found my happiness. Why should 
it make you unhappy? 

SITA DEVI: I warn you, one day, you'll return in misery. 

ANITA: I will never return to you!" 

The confrontation ends with Sita Devi locking Anita in her room to physically 
debar Anita from leaving. 

Constructed as a dialogic encounter between the voice of the elite vanguard of the 
women's movement and the subaltern, "true" Indian woman, the exchange in fact 
takes place between two equally privileged women between whom the subaltern is 
a mere chip in the argument and on whose behalf both claim the right to speak. 
The most damning evidence, however, comes when Sita Devi admits to the Indian 
women's movement's relation to western imperial powers. 

This is the weapon which indigenous patriarchy wields against women's assertion 
for rights and liberty — their complicity with the west! That argument against 



women's rights and autonomy conveniently represses the fact that the two 
preceding centuries of Indian history, struggle for national liberation, and 
assertion of a modem nation were predicated on ideas that were equally "western" 
Such an argument against women's full rights brings us back full circle to the ideas 
of the nation, the Indian, and womanhood cast across the woman's body. In the 
years after national liberation, this argument prevailed legally not only because it 
positively defined the virtues of womanhood but also because it could clearly 
demarcate, distinguish, and mark the westernized Indian woman as horrific, 
malevolent, and capable of fomenting a fascist reign of terror — as in the 
caricatured representation of Sita Devi and her women's organization. 

Though Rowe invokes descriptions of comedy in terms of Northop Frye's 
"liberating a wilting world," Bakhtin's "carnivalesque," Victor Turner's "liminal" 
world, and C. L. Barber's "'green world' of festivity and natural regeneration," Rowe 
concedes that comedy also expresses fears about what might happen if oppressed 
groups become liberated. Women in comedy can appear as "fearsome or silly, 
symbols of repression and obstacles to social transformation..." (Rowe 44, 46) Sita 
Devi is the "eccentric woman" comparable to those in Hollywood romantic comedy 
whose eccentricities relate to her high-class status. (Neale and Krutnik 152) In this, 
she joins the ranks of a long list Rowe enumerates — spinsters, dowagers, 
prohibitionists, mothers-in-law, suffragettes, "battle-axes," career women, 
"women's libbers," and lesbians. In a way that is similar to Hollywood romantic 
comedy, Hindi films combine the figure of the rich woman with the educated 
westernized Indian woman, the "social butterfly" as the target of the misogynist 
hero's comedic aggression. Class and gender conflicts are rolled together as the 
struggle for women's rights itself becomes a fanciful pursuit for the leisured rich 
woman, a sign of female anarchy that the hero effectively contains. 

Women's class status, visibility and power that stem from material resources come 
under attack. Their organizing independently, free from male tutelage, becomes 
questionable, and with it comes the confounding question of "authenticity" — the 
impossibility for these women to represent or speak for all women. Such an 
interrogation of the Indian women's movement and its class domination points to a 
significant problem. Those who raise the question, the celebrated filmmaker Guru 
Dutt in this instance, however, remain hidden in the margin, obscured within the 
text of their critique. The effectiveness of the film's narration lies precisely in the 
fact that the narrators using the filmic apparatus in Mr. and Mrs. 55 can remain 
invisible, suppress their own class origins and their own stake in the viewpoint 
naturalized within a fictional narrative. As Krutnik says, 

"Cultural change in the realm of love, sex and marriage is both 
articulated and held in place via the convention of the romantic 
comedy genre. These conventions have an affirmatory function in that 
they provide a consolidatory framework and a channel of 
comprehensibility whereby the new can be both bonded to, and 
embodied, via the familiar..." (emphasis mine) (Krutnik 12-13) 

Clearly the opposite also occurs. As my exegesis of Mr. and Mrs. 55 shows, the 
romantic comedy can equally serve to preserve and affirm the status quo by 
caricaturing cultural change as an imminent threat. 
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Moving between textual elements, fragments from participant interviews, 
contextual frames, this reflexive ethnographic account looks at the intersections 
between Midi film dances, cultural performance in the diaspora and the 
reconstruction of gender politics. Four specific texts are examined: a Hindi film 
called NAGINA (Female Snake, Malhotra, 1986), transcripts of interviews with 
three dancers[i] fopen notes in new window] who performed an interpretation of a 
dance from the movie for a cultural show called "India Night"[2] at a University in 
the southern United States; the student audience in the show,[3] and finally, the 
video of the actual performance. An ethno-feminist politics^] underlies the 
account as also does an attempt to re-strategize representation: toward mimesis, 
auto-ethnography and fragmentation. Specifically, we use the idea of juxtaposition 
and placement of the different material as our mode of presentation.^] 

FRAMES 

"Critical theory and radical postmodern discourse have transformed ethnographic 
writing. We are still In dialogue over the departure of grand theory, the crises of 
legitimation, claims of representation and the predicament of voice and story in 
ethnographic writing" (Stack 1996, 105). 

"In the heterogeneity of the feminist struggle and its plurivocal projects, the 
impossibility of defining once and for all the condition of being sexualized as 
feminine and racialized as colored does not result from a lack of determination, but 
rather, from an inescapable awareness of the sterility of the unitary subject and its 
monolithic constructs. For language is in every case not only communication of the 
communicable but also, at the same time, a symbol of the noncommunicable" 
(Trinh 1991,7). 

"We have been trying to theorize identity as constituted, not outside but within 
representations and hence of cinema, not as a second-order mirror held up to 
reflect what already exists, but as that form of representation which is able to 
constitute us as new kinds of subjects, and thereby enable us to discover places 
from which to speak. Communities are to be distinguished not by their 
falsity/genuineness, but by the style in which they are imagined" (Hall 1990,2). 





LOCATIONS: SELVES 


The Nagina is a snake in the form of a woman. It is also the title of a movie made in 
Bombay. Two girls (no, young women is not a better choice) and a guy dance as 
Nagina and a Sapera (male snake charmer) in a performance of "India Night," an 
annual celebration of Indian culture and arts. The Nagina and the Sapera grew up 
in Georgia. We are in the mix: Not so FOB anymore-Indian-New-Delhi-Paul Anka 
raised and second generation Writing Culture bred.[6] 

BEGINNINGS 

We think now with our own children in mind: "Everything is not as it should be. 
Indian girls from good families don't dance such vulgar dances."[7] 

The two young women are dancing gyrating, their hips appear to be curving in and 
out of their silken clothes. The boys in the crowd are on their feet. As hips shake, 
there are catcalls. The Nagina snake their way around the hapless Sapera. The two 
girls flamboyantly strike at him. He runs and throws some sand at them. They 
circle him, dancing to a new frenzy, now changing into a slow suggestive rhythm. 
The snake charmer is spent, he collapses, the two snakes strike and he dies. 

We think now with our childhood in mind: 

bell hooks: "There is a hyperbolic quality when we retell stories. They become 
larger than life. And the object isn't to create any kind of accuracy. I think of the 
notion of de-familiarization, where you take what may be an everyday image and 
you present it In such a way that people have to think twice." (Dash 1992, 31). 

We think about a scene from the film, JUNOON (OBSESSION, Shyam Benegal, 
1978). A quirky tale of race, nationalism and romance, there is a paradigmatic 
scene, when a English girl, puts on the dress of a courtesan and swings into a room, 
showing off and asks her mother with a childlike glee: "How do I look mother?" 

The natives stand impassive as the girl's mother (played by Jennifer Kapoor, 
herself a Britisher) coldly intones: "Like a nautch girl." The daughter's face 
crumbles in disbelief, she runs out of the room. 

It is clear that the girl's dress is structured in this particular exchange by the 
specific themes common to British imperial discourse — those of othering the 
native, retaining his exoticness and in this case, a dangerous native sexuality. As 
Indian middle class moviegoers, the lesson we learned was about class morality 
and the dangers of sexual slippage. Those lessons now resonate in our reactions to 
the two Nagina as they complete their mujra (a dance by a courtesan). 

Indians from good families don't dance in this vulgar way. 

MOVIES WITH A VIEW 

In the movie, the Nagina, played sumptuously by Sridevi, is discovered by her 
mother-in-law in her true form. Upon discovery, she tells the history of her life as a 
snake and of her interest in the family. 

"I had a husband and when your son was a boy, he bit him. But your son was 
rescued by a tantrik (religious specialist). You got your son, but to do that I had to 



pay an enormous price. Your son had died, but the tantrik took the life force from 
my Naga (male snake) and gave it to your son. I have kept his dead snake body 
with the hope that one day your son will come. I will bite him and give life to my 
Naga. One day your son came, my husband's life is within him and so I touched 
his feet, but then I felt some weakening in my heart and he escaped. Looking for 
another opportunity, I reached your haveli (upper class home). There for the first 
time I saw the love between a mother and a son. I felt if something happened to 
him you would not be able to live. I gave up on the idea of striking your son. I 
thought of a way to let you have your son and for me to retain my suhaag (wedded 
status), that is why I took this form. I promise you I will not take the form of a snake 
again and I beg you not to go to the tantrik, otherwise any ill-fate that will come will 
be at his hands." 

There are a number of cultural themes that underpin this dramatic soap-operatic 
plea. One is the validation of the relationship between son and mother, which both 
predates and effectively castrates the emotive possibilities that may emerge within 
the marriage between the son and his wife. It locates power within the context of 
suhaag and of the obligations that this brings (touching feet). It is suffocatingly 
masculine. 

"The social context of patriarchy gives the gaze a masculine character" (Lutz and 
Collins 1993, 365) 

Immediately following the Nagina's plaintive appeal, the mother upholds her 
power over her son's destiny and calls in the tantrik to get rid of the Nagina. The 
tantrik in this case is a Sapera. The following song and dance routine ensues: 

The Sapera (played by the magnificently evil Amrish Pun) announces he has come 
to rid the haveli of the Nagina. The mother greets the Sapera and hurriedly leaves. 
The Nagina, looks malevolent and sorrowful in equal measure as she repeats under 
her breath, "Oh mother, what have you done." The Sapera and his acolytes begin 
playing their beens (instruments) the tune played by all snake charmers in India. 
The Nagina rushes indoor, her body framed against a wall. She writhes, rolls and 
gyrates in a frenzy of orgiastic arousal. She holds her husband's picture to her 
breasts, as she rolls on the bed, her body heaving with the transformative pleasure 
of being a snake. Her face is repeatedly framed with the lattice of the bed — the 
source and site of pleasure — and her eyes are gleaming with a snake-like coldness 
mixed in with an animalistic gleam. 

Both animal and human, her sexuality and violence, now cohabiting, she runs to 
the cupboard and takes out a white mujra dress (for a dance performed by a 
courtesan), Meanwhile the Sapera and his acolytes, play their beens with increased 
force and agitation, waiting for the Nagina to appear. She does so in spectacular 
style, arms raised above her head, she runs down the curving staircase in the main 
hall, a staple architectural feature of Hindi movies (reifying the class structure of 
the actors in patently uncomplicated terms). Running between the Sapera (and the 
acolytes) and around them, she begins to dance for them in the traditional mujra 
fashion, alternately sexual and shy in her movements. 

The dance is alternated with skirmishes with the Sapera and his acolytes, who 
lunge at her with their beens. She alternates between attacking them and dancing 
to their tune. Towards the end of the song, the entire troupe gets up and begins to 



encircle her. She attacks, and three of the acolytes fall to the ground. The others 
move closer as she begins to withdraw, fighting them off. The door opens and the 
hero, the Nagina's husband, played by Rishi Kapoor rushes in. He takes one look at 
what is going on, understanding immediately his wife's sexual and moral 
compromise. He strides to his wife and slaps her violently. She rushes out in shame 
while the hero confronts the Sapera and his acolytes. 

THE MOV(I)ES THE NAGINA MAKE: ONCE UPON A INDIA NIGHT 

The two beds in the freshman dorm barely leave any space for us to sit. There is 
little problem getting them to talk. The two Nagina and the Sapera pass the tape 
recorder quickly to each other; their mutual desire to have somebody listen is 
evident. 

We first talk about sexy dances. 

Everything is not as it appears. 

"Yeah. Defiantly," says the first Nagina. "It is about our sexuality. You know we can 
do something Indian and it's appreciated and we can have fun." 

These dances, new in shock value for us, are renewal for them. Hindi films have 
long provided entertainment and cultural nourishment. As the second Nagina puts 
it, "My parents watch them in the evenings and you know growing up it was always 
around: songs that other kids were listening to, especially the remixes, the dances 
the community did. You just picked up these steps even if you didn't know where it 
came from." Hindi films' placement in such a central role should come as no 
surprise to us. But it does. 

Shukla (1997) helps provide additional placement: "As Indians in first world 
countries form larger and more visible populations they begin to develop elaborate 
strategies for constructing associative identities" (296). 

We return to talk of sexy dances. But we are told there is more to it than sex. 

The first Nagina says, "I think that some of the dances can get very suggestive and 
risque, but we chose not to do something like that. We chose an older dance, like 
the costumes in the other dances were more revealing, the must is like more 
upbeat." 

The second Nagina spelled it out: "Nagina is an old classic movie dance." 

Our dilemma is then to reconcile the classic with cosmopolitanism. Appadurai 
says, 

"It seems impossible to study these new cosmopolitanism fruitfully without 
analyzing the transnational cultural flows with which they thrive, compete and feed 
off one another" (1996, 49). 

What is popular culture today if its not globally popular? And what can be more 
popular than the past, especially if it serves the present? What is becoming 
decentered perhaps is our own notions of Indian authenticity (of seeing older 
Indian films as representing a certain classic sensibility, whose contexts have long 



expired). Perhaps what also underlies our dislike of the Nagina dance is not just its 
abrasive sexuality, but our need for placing it within popular culture and separate 
from an Indian cultural classicism Here too, one Nagina has an answer: 

"I think we got the idea (for the dance) from the movie, but then we like put in other 
stuff, since the movie only has one snake, we came up with different movements 
for each of us. I would say some of the steps are from the movie, some are from 
other dances that we have done and some are classical Bharatnatyam dance 
steps." 

Shukla (1997) begins to make sense now: 

Cultural festivals "can be seen as an occasion for a new type of "imagined 
community' or an instance of diasporic nationalism, that is produced by immigrant 
Indians determined to project a positive image of themselves, and is steeped in 
romantic notions of the home country." (296) 

And so does Mercer: 

"Across a whole range of cultural forms there is a 'syncretic' dynamic which 
critically appropriates elements from the master-codes of the dominant culture and 
creolizes them, disarticulating given signs and re-articulating their symbolic 
meaning" (Mercer 1988, 57). 

With creolization in mind, we thought about how this khichri (mixed lentil and rice 
dish) of a dance came about And yes, we still pursued the idea of sexy dances as a 
negative influence. It seemed to us that these creolized dances still 

"seemed to represent a particular construction of romantic love, one based on 
models of modem forms of emotional slavery, in which the slave is under the 
masters arbitrary control"(Robinson 1998, 69). 

On the other hand, there was an all-important difference. In the India Night dance, 
the Nagina killed the Sapera while in the movie the Nagina is slapped for her 
trouble. 

Abu Lughod refers to "sexually irreverent discourse" in which women make fun of 
men and manhood. She reads such discourse "as a form of women's resistance to 
dominant definitions of sexuality and sexual difference which are forms of male 
power. As a form of resistance, it is symptomatic of where power lies and how it is 
exercised" (1990, 45). 

Our question: Does the Nagina story tell us that where power is exercised is also 
where power identities are forged? 

From Trinh Minh Ha: "The diasporic identities of women crisscross more than one 
occupied territory at a time, she remains perforce inappropriate/d — both inside 
and outside her own social positioning. What is offered then is the possibility of a 
break with the specular structure of hegemonic discourse and its scopic economy" 
(Trinh 1991,4). 


HOW NAGINA ARE MADE: ONCE UPON A CULTURE 



How does this dance, this nascent ethno-feminism fit into how the Nagina were 
raised? What we really wanted to ask was, "How do you become a Nagina?" 


Nagina (and now we use the word as a metaphor for diasporic identity for young 
Indian girls) are born in the diaspora. The diaspora is a space of uncertainty where 
certainties must be assumed for survival. It is a space of contradiction, that begins 
in childhood, with their mothers and their mother-cultures. 

"It is not just that mothers and mother-cultures often raise their daughters with 
contradictory messages, but also that they often seem unaware of these 
contradictions. They give voice to the hardships and difficulties of being a woman 
that have marked their lives, teaching us the limitations and miseries of the routine 
fates that await us as women, while also resisting our attempts to deviate from 
these cultural scripts" (Narayan 1997, 8) 

For the Nagina the cultural scripts begin early. As a Nagina in the audience put it, 

"I think Indian girls are just expected to take part in, like, dances, you know. I've 
being doing diya (candle) dances and dandia and raas and bhangra (all Indian folk 
dances) since I can remember." 

These scripts, then, are provided via a gendered vision of the community, as an 
easy socialization into becoming an Indian girl. As another Nagina in the audience 
put it: 

"I think Indian girls want to learn these because everybody in their community is 
doing it, all the other girls their age. I don't know if I had that many Indian friends 
growing up, except through my family and the community, and it was expected for 
us to learn, and the older girls taught us — not the ones our mothers' age — but 
the ones in between...I can see myself teaching some of this one day." 

It seems to us that the Nagina and the Sapera are both performing and teaching a 
dance. A dance that functions simultaneously as the cultural preservation of an 
imagined Indian-ness (As the Sapera put it, "You know everyday Indian culture is 
being lost and we don't even know it") and as a celebration of their own hybridity 
and cultural politics. To repeat: 

"Yeah. Defiantly. It is about our sexuality. You know we can do something Indian 
and it's appreciated and we can have fun." 

We may also then presume that the dance is a political enterprise. An attempt to 
publicly and in concert with others, challenge and revise an account 

"that is neither the account of an individual nor an account of the culture as a 
whole, but an account of some who have power within the culture...Both mothers 
and mother-cultures often inspire the same sorts of complicated emotional 
responses from their daughters — love and fear, the desire to repudiate and the 
desire to understand and be understood, a sense of deep connection and a 
desperate desire for distance" (Narayan, 1997, 9). 

ENDINGS 

We think with the future of the Nagina in mind: Everything is not as it should be. 



Our ambivalence is complete. If, the Nagina are right and it's not only about sex, 
and if their dance is about the introduction of difference into the formation of 
identity for Indian girls, a temporal question lingers: How much longer can this 
continue? This dance appears at a liminal space in their lives where these diasporic 
women (to be) may 

"dare to mix, dare to cross the borders to introduce into language — verbal, visual, 
musical — everything monologism has repressed" (Trinh 1991, 14). ButTrinh also 
points out that current identities are a "way of de-parting. And that identity may 
very well speak its plurality without suppressing its singularity" (Ibid). 

Perhaps that singularity lies ahead: Marriage, children, the other in the self, the 
future where the rock of essentialism and withdrawal offers certain moorings. Or is 
it a future where 

"identity is doubled, tripled, multiplied across time (generations) and space 
(cultures), where differences keep blooming within despite rejections from without" 
(Ibid). 

These differences are what the Nagina must deal with; with the Sapera that one day 
they may marry; with those cultural presences, where diasporic 

"domestic ideologies are constantly re-worked through gender (Stivens 1998, 4), 
where "women carry the burden of their family's honor" (Robinson 1998, 70). 

It is in that space that the Nagina must dance. 

NOTES 

1. The dancers performing the Nagina dance were all undergraduate students. 

Their ages between 17-19, they were born and raised in the U.S. South. Their 
Indian ethnicities were Gujarati and Bengali (for the two women dancers) and 
Punjabi (for the male dancer). Gujarati, Bengali and Punjabi refer to state/region- 
based identities in the Indian context. 

All of the participants and the audience members interviewed had considerable 
familiarity with Hindi film music, and it made up an important component of the 
popular culture mix that they were raised in. In addition to Hindi film music, this 
mixture included U.S. mainstream pop, Indian classical music and dance, and 
regional (Indian) music and performance. The dance participants and the audience 
members emphasized that within this pop culture mix, the most important one was 
Hindi film music, both in its original score and in its re-mixes by DJ's in America 
and Britain. 

2. "India Night" is an annual celebration of Indian culture, arts and identity and 
heritage put together by three populations: international students from India, first- 
generation Indian American students, and the local Indian community, consisting 
of older immigrants. Our study has focused on not only the text of the actual 
program over the last four years but also how "India Night" has become a site for 
the struggle to define cultural identity, authenticity and agency amongst the three 
populations. This paper examines some of the dynamics around gender, diaspora 
and performance for the first generation Indian American students. 



3. The audience members interviewed have been across all three populations. This 
paper uses transcripts from interviews with students representing the first 
generation Indian American students. The students were all between the ages of 
17-21. Both the dancers and the audience members belong to large immigrant 
South Asian communities living in larger cities of Georgia (Atlanta, Augusta, etc). 
The cultural milieu they grew up in can be referred to "diasporic traditionalism" 
with a heavy diet of family-based cultural gatherings, participation in 
cultural/religious festivals, gatherings for dinner at Indian restaurants. Many of 
the young people have made visits to India Most of them will marry within their 
regional and religious community, although dating with white Americans is 
increasingly common. In their lives as students, the role of the Indian American 
student association is central. The association provides community, allows for the 
development of interpersonal relationships and further socialization into their 
specific world: that of Indian hybridity in the white U.S. south. 

4. By ethno-feminist politics, we refer to the primary placement of cultural 
ethnicity as a mode of identity articulation in a diasporic context. Our position 
aims at articulating the terms of feminist ethnicity drawing on recent post-colonial 
feminist scholarship with its emphasis on non-eurocentricity, multiple mediations, 
hybridity and displacement (Amos and Parmar, 1984, Grewal and Kaplan, 1994, 
Sen and Stivens 1998, Shaipe 1993, Trinh 1991). 

5. Theoretically, we draw on debates around writing, subjectivity and 
representation within cultural studies. This literary turn can be traced in 
ethnographic writing to Clifford and Marcus (1986) framing of ethnography as real 
fiction. Recent work has focused on examining the role of the writer/ ethnographer 
in the practice of research itself (Krieger 1991, Ashley, Gilmore and Peters, 1994, 
Ellis and Flaherty, 1992) and to specific placement of these issues for post-colonial 
scholars (Chow 1993, Rosaldo 1989, Bhabha 1994). 

Byway of "methodological" justification for our experimental style there already 
exists a tradition of marrying literary analysis to ethnography. For a theoretical 
history see the work of Denzin (1997) Our writing strategy draws heavily from the 
work of Kohn (1998,1999) whose method can perhaps best be called "stripping," 
the placement of differing theoretical, textual and ethnographic materials in 
"strips" that allows for an open interpretative act. Kohn's method is polyvocal and 
allows for an interpretative flow that draws from the multiple connections that a 
reading of his various strips allow. They work simultaneously to identify differing 
contexts for interpretation (textual, ethnographic) and reinterpret those contexts 
through juxtaposition of the various transcripts and theoretical material. Most 
importantly, the burden of analysis appears to be placed on the interpretative act 
(by the reader) rather than in the act of representation (by the writer). 

6. By "FOB" we mean, fresh off the boat, a term used by both older international 
Indian students and second generation Indian Americans to refer to newly arrived 
Indians. By "New-Delhi raised," we mean our location within a general cultural 
space, that of third world cosmopolitanism and within a specific cosmopolitanism 
marked by the regional, linguistic and class based diacritical signs of Indians 
growing up in New Delhi in the 1970s. The reference to Paul Anka is one such 
diacritical sign, marking a mode of western cultural consumption that predates 
contemporary western mediation in India, which is marked by satellite television. 



By "second generation writing culture bred," we are speaking to our professional 
training in Cultural Anthropology, Sociology and Cultural Studies which has been 
profoundly influenced by Clifford and Marcus' Writing Culture (1986). 

7. Why did this film-style eroticized dancing shock us? The answer is two fold. The 
first two are those of class and gender. A middle class upbringing in India brings 
with it a certain ideology towards popular culture. This ideology sees eroticized 
Hindi film dances and its female performers as having entertainment value but not 
cultural worth or moral value. Our shock can then be read as an articulation of this 
Indian middle class ideology onto middle class Indian American students, for 
whom the contexts of performance are not the class and gender relations in India 
but the diaspora. 

The second reason for our shock has to do with immigration. Here our shock value 
lay in what we as immigrants felt was passing for "Indian Culture." In place of 
classical dance, music, fiction or art, there was the all-consuming celebration of 
Hindi film-based popular culture. 

In explicating such a personal reason for a research project, we are saying this: that 
subjectivity in research is centered, and it is political. In attempting to work 
through our reactions, we are both illuminating the politics of location in research 
work and fulfilling "proper" ethnographic goals: to describe the diasporic moment. 
This diasporic moment we learned can be understood by looking at how classical, 
folk culture and dance are mobilized by and mediated through Hindi cinema. Hindi 
cinema dominates diasporic community spaces and is appropriated by the Indian 
American generation asserting its national identity in a transnational context. This 
appropriation is accompanied by re-interpretation and representation of texts that 
at once resist the original, while also borrowing from and creolizing dominant 
codes of the culture the diaspora inhabits. 
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A wit among media circles in India once observed that the nation's first prime 
minister, Jawaharlal Nehru was a visionary, while his daughter Indira Gandhi was 
a televisionary. The quip, of course, was a cruel backhanded compliment to the 
authoritarian way in which Indira Gandhi shrewdly manipulated the Indian 
television network, Doordarshan, to project her own personality among the 
nation's vast audiences. Although ironic in this observation, the wit does recognize 
that in matters of Indian television, Indira Gandhi, however authoritarian, was 
indeed a visionary. In 1966, when she became the prime minister, Indira Gandhi 
commissioned her one-time classmate, Vikram Sarabhai, of the Indian Space 
Research Organization (ISRO), to work on the development of satellite television in 
India. In 1969, Sarabhai outlined the blueprint for developing "An Indian 
Personality for Television." This ambitious vision for the development of Indian 
television proclaimed: 

"A national program which would provide television to about eighty per 
cent of India's population during the next ten years would be of great 
significance to national integration, for implementing schemes of social 
and economic development, and for the stimulation and promotion of 
the electronics industry. It is of particular significance to the large 
population living in isolated communities" (quoted in Ninan 1995, 22). 

Thus, the early attempts to envision "an Indian personality for television" came 
from two different ambitions, or more precisely a single ambition with a dual 
agenda — the rapid development of a sovereign, postcolonial, nation-state unified 
by a twin-commitment to democracy and technocracy. In this twin-commitment to 
techno-democratic idealism, the nationalist elites united as much around a desire 
to imagine an "Indian" personality for the nation's disparate communities, as they 
did around a modernist faith in the power of new technologies like television to 
represent and realize these imaginations. These techno-democratic visions of 
nation-building always continue to work in Indian television, although television's 
workings are by no means restricted to the discourse of Doordarshan. Rather, I 
argue, television's "Indian personality" has a long history which has been traced all 
the way back to the discourse of the printing press, and the mass consumption of 
novels and newspapers among nationalist elites in the colonial world. 

In the first section of this paper, I briefly discuss the question of an Indian 




personality for television in relation to some of the major transformations in the 
political economy of India's global, national and local networks. In the second 
section of the paper, I critically examine cultural anxieties around envisioning the 
nationalist vision of television's Indian personality in tents of Benedict Anderson's 
(1992) influential notion of nations as "imagined communities." In the third 
section of the paper, I examine how the emergence of global satellite networks like 
STAR TV and Indian language channels like Zee TV Sun TV and ETV has 
necessitated radically re-imagining the "imagined community" of Indian television. 
Finally, I conclude that in the discourse of global, national and local networks, an 
Indian personality for television can only be envisioned in terms of a paradoxical 
double vision, which has been aptly articulated by postcolonial critics like Homi 
Bhabha (1994,1991) and Partha Chatterjee (1993,1986) among others. 

THE GLOBAL, THE NATIONAL AND THE LOCAL 

Even a cursory glance at the changing television environment in India reveals that 
the meteoric rise of the Hong-Kong-based STAR TV network since 1991, has 
transgressed the sovereign authority of the Indian national network, Doordarshan, 
in unparalleled ways. In May 1991, then a little known network called Satellite 
Television Asian Region or STAR TV started broadcasting over Asia from Hong 
Kong using a leased satellite called Asiasat. Initially, there were four channels on 
the STAR TV platform: Star Plus, an entertainment channel largely made up of 
Euro-American programming; Star Sports, once again a channel with largely Euro- 
American sporting events; BBC News, the British Broadcasting Corporations 
worldwide news service; and MTV, the U.S. music channel's joint-venture with the 
Asian satellite network. 

As Sevanti Ninan (1995), S.C. Bhatt (1994), Gopal Saksena (1996) and other recent 
studies of the 1990s explosion of television networks in India point out, when 
STAR TV's transborder transmissions reached unsuspecting Indian shores in 1991, 
only a few hotels and business houses which had a satellite dish could time in to its 
four-channel fare. Soon, however, a number of enterprising business folks caught 
on to the game, hastily assembled satellite dishes in their backyards, and offered to 
connect homes in their middle-class neighborhoods for a modest monthly fee of 
60-100 rupees (approx. U.S. $2-3). Within a year or two of the arrival of STAR TV, 
a modest satellite and cable television industry was born in India, and 
metropolitan TV audiences suddenly found themselves exposed to a variety of 
hitherto unheard voices and unspoken messages (Ninan, 1995). 

Before the arrival of STAR TV in 1991 and the subsequent rise of a satellite-cable 
industry in the 1990s, television in India was synonymous, quite literally, with the 
powerful state-sponsored national network called Doordarshan (Door: meaning 
tele, and ekirshan: meaning vision). Following the launch of television in and 
around Delhi in 1959 and its modest success in the early 1960s, Indira Gandhi, 
then Minister for Information and Broadcasting, took note of the medium's 
potential to aid national development. Soon after she became the Prime Minister 
1966, Indira Gandhi earnestly adopted the ambitious blueprint for national 
television envisioned by Sarabhai and his fellow scientists at the Indian Space 
Research Organization ([SRO) 

By the early 1970s, Sarabhai's vision for an "Indian personality for television" 
began to take shape as the government of India, under Indira Gandhi's leadership, 



explored Doordarshan's potential to sustain national development through rural 
education and poverty alleviation projects. As Gopal Saksena (1996), 
Doordarshan's first Director of Central Production Center (CPC), recalls, in 1972 
television in India began to slowly emerge out of its Delhi moorings as 
transmission centers were set up in Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. Soon other 
transmission centers were commissioned in cities like Srinagar, Amritsar, 
Lucknow, Jaipur, Hyderabad, to name a few. In 1975-76, under the stewardship of 
prime minister Indira Gandhi, television in India launched one of the most 
ambitious projects of national development in the postcolonial world. Called SITE, 
or Satellite Instructional Television, the project was conducted in 2400 villages in 
five different states across the country. The proclaimed goal of the SITE project 
was: 


"To gain experience in development, testing and management of a 
satellite-based instructional television system, particularly in rural 
areas, to demonstrate the potential of satellite in developing countries, 
and to stimulate national development in India...to contribute to health, 
hygiene, and family planning, national integration, to improve 
agricultural practices, to contribute to general school and adult 
education, and improve occupational skills" (cited in Mitra 1993, 32- 
33 ). 

The stated objectives of the SITE project match early nationalist attempts to 
imagine into existence a uniquely Indian personality for television as represented 
by the techno-democratic vision of Sarabhai and his followers. Therefore, SITE was 
instrumental in setting the political, economic and cultural agenda for the use of 
television for nation-building and development. During this period, television 
programming predominantly focused on developmental issues like agriculture, 
animal husbandry, poultry fanning, education, health and family welfare. However, 
Doordarshan provided more than this. As Ananda Mitra (1993) reminds us, 
viewers saw other genres like "informative talk shows, quiz programs, educational 
and entertainment programs for children, feature-film based music programs and 
sports programs" which supplemented Doordarshan's developmental agenda. 

Yet with the nationalist agenda of education and development clearly taking 
precedence in Indian television, not surprisingly, Doordarshan placed little 
emphasis on developing a medium of entertainment or a private enterprise for 
commercial use. But in the early 1980s that began to change. In 1982, when India 
gained the opportunity to host the prestigious Asian Games, Doordarshan was still 
being broadcast in monochrome black/white. For reasons of national prestige, 
among other things, the postcolonial elites in charge of Indian television, deemed it 
essential that Doordarshan shift to color transmission for broadcasting the ASIAD 
nationally and internationally. Under the leadership Rajiv Gandhi, the influential 
son of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi — later to be the Prime Minister himself — 
the government of India heavily invested in the technological shift to color. 

Thanks to Doordarshan's coverage of the Asian Games, the relatively small but 
significantly powerful urban middle class in India, which hardly associated with 
television's early developmental agenda, had their first taste of continuous 
entertainment programming — that too in color. Their enthusiastic response to 
entertainment programming prompted advertisers to compete for commercial 



sponsorship on Doordarshan, which then had a monopoly on television viewing in 
India. By virtue of its monopoly, Doordarshan could simultaneously reach all its 
audiences across the country by strategically placing what the network called 
"national programming" during the primetime hours of late evenings and 
weekends. As Arvind Rajgopal (1993:92) defines it, Doordarshan's national 
programming refers to 

"an emergent category of software in Indian television thawing upon 
mythological and historical sources, and portraying an idealized past 
above and beyond latter day divisions." 

Elaborating on the definition, Rajgopal (1993:92) writes, 

"I choose the term 'national' to indicate the broad cross-regional appeal 
of the programmes, and their (usually implicit but sometimes explicit) 
elaboration of a national culture. The state's appeal to myth and history 
(intermingled, as always) is instrumental in this purpose. A shared past, 
behind and above all latter-day divisions is projected as the crucible in 
which a distinctive Indian identity was shaped. This identity is, of 
course, under fierce dispute as competing interests vie to redefine its 
character, currently, minorities, especially Muslims, are threatened by a 
blatantly 'Hinduized' national identity." 

Referring to the popularity among Indian audiences of television epics like 
Mahabharat and Ramayan and historical series like Bharat Ek Khoj (based on 
Nehru's Discovery of India), Tipu Sultan and Chanakya, Rajgopal argues that the 
emergence of national programming as a television genre was crucial for the 
political elites in the postcolonial project of nation-building. To sustain the political 
agenda of transcending diversities of language, religion, region, ethnicity, class, 
caste, gender in the modern nation-state, the nationalist elites were so drawn to the 
genre of national programming in television that they were willing to overlook the 
increasing commercialization of what was essentially a public medium in the first 
instance. 

At the same time, national programming seemed extremely attractive to the 
economic elites — ranging from transnational corporations to local businesses and 
advertisers — who had as a primary objective reaching the largest number of 
audiences in the cheapest possible way. In these solely economic terms, the 
political expediency of national programming did not matter to advertisers and 
sponsors who wanted to negotiate with the state-sponsored network in order to 
gain access to its monopoly over audiences. Thus, national programming 
represents a peculiarly postcolonial genre that allows the mutual legitimation of 
the political and economic elites' hegemony over nationalist discourse. In this 
hegemonic context of TV's political economy, Rajgopal aptly articulates national 
programming's peculiar necessity as a genre: 

"As notions of entertainment culture (as well as their more concrete 
embodiments by way of imported technology and software) 'leak'... 
private entrepreneurs enter the business, in films, video and cable 
(satellite, of course, represents a new challenge, the terms of 
engagement with which are still emerging). The state may turn to 
entertainment culture as follower rather than initiator, on the heels of a 



growing entrepreneur's market. State-owned media may then be used 
as a way of seeking control over a growing popular culture serving an 
influential sector of the public, and potentially threatening in its 
autonomy. Broadcasting, unlike other public utilities, needs to create 
varied rather than unvarying products to fulfill its function. Being 
highly rule-bound and structured, however, state-controlled media are 
often unable to generate the innovative capacity required to attract 
audiences. State sponsorship of private production thus becomes an 
attractive option. Audiences then begin to move towards television as a 
fixed-cost investment, and advertising money follows audiences" 

(Rajgopal, 1993: 92). 

With national programming's commercialization on the rise, by the mid-eighties 
the early blueprint for developing Doordarshan as a public medium for education 
was quietly discarded by an emerging generation of postcolonial elites in favor of a 
more commercialized entertainment-oriented culture. Led by Rajiv Gandhi — now 
the Prime Minister of the nation — a younger, more urban, anglophile and 
technophile generation took charge of envisioning a new, more cosmopolitan 
personality for Indian television. In this changing scenario, as Ananda Mitra (1993, 
18) points out, the non-educational programming genres in Indian television began 
to diversify "from the earlier dependence on feature-film based programs into 
television plays...serials and soap operas." Thus, in the "What's on TV" section of 
the March 1987 issue of TV and Video World, Mitra finds eleven different serials in 
Hindi and English in the national programming schedule of Doordarshan. These 
include, writes Mitra: 

"Sara Jahan Hamara, a program that tells the story of '13 lovable, 
generous and impressible "brats" who set about tackling life on their 
own terms in an orphanage'; Kojh, a story about a lady detective; 

Mickey and Donald, the cartoon series; Kashmakash, which features 13 
short stories all by Indian women writers; Sway am Siddha, which 
traces the story of a woman from a 'vulnerable, confused and unsure 
person' to a confident woman; Subah, which engages in the debates 
surrounding the quality of contemporary college life in India; Ek 
Kahani, about a set of villagers who struggle with oppressive land 
owners; Buniyad, the so-called Indian Dallas; That's Cricket, which is a 
commentary on cricket in India and abroad; Contact, a quiz program 
for school children; and Ramayan, the religious soap opera." (1993,19) 

With advertising and commercial sponsorship of national programming bringing 
in considerable revenues, Doordarshan began to broadcast more sporting events, 
sit-coms, soap operas, religious mythologies and film-based programs, which both 
urban and rural audiences seemed to view with equal relish. By the end of the 
1980s, Doordarshan had expanded into a sophisticated network reaching the entire 
nation from a centralized high-power transmission service in the nation's capital, 
New Delhi. This monolithic network was decentralized only to the extent that large 
metropolitan cities like Bombay, Bangalore, Calcutta, Madras, Hyderabad and a 
few other smaller cities, had low-power, regional language, transmission centers. 
Each center, catered to the specific regional interests of their audiences, who all 
shared a common regional language, usually within a single state. 



Although the languages were different in each of the centers, the programming 
formats and content remained largely similar across the nation. The political 
bosses in Delhi managed to sustain their version of an Indian personality for 
television through a loosely defined yet extremely centralized authority over the 
administration and programming of the national network. But that began to 
change in 1991 when STAR TV's transborder transmission began to transgress 
Doordarshan's central authority in India. In stark contrast to the censored news, 
regulated documentaries, patriotic songs and trite sitcoms on the state-sponsored 
network, STAR TV seemed to offer viewers a varied and novel fare: old and new 
U.S. soaps like Dynasty and the Bold and the Beautiful, titillating talk shows like 
Ricki Lake and Oprah Winfrey, dramatic shows like Bay watch, live coverage of 
international sports, MTV and BBC World Service. Quickly STAR TV became a 
rage among the affluent English-speaking Indian middleclass, and the satellite and 
cable television industry in India began to witness radical transformations (Bhatt 
1994 ). 

In July 1993, Rupert Murdoch's News Corporation bought 63.6% shares from the 
then-owners of STAR TV Hutchinson Whampoa and Li-Ka-Sheng. In July 1995, 
STAR TV was wholly owned by Rupert Murdoch, when News Corporation 
purchased the remaining 36.4% shares. STAR TV began to be rapidly transformed 
after Murdoch took control of the network. Immediately after Murdoch's entry into 
the arena, STAR TV parted ways with MTV due to "contractual disputes." 
Recognizing the need to compete with other major networks for a potentially vast 
(but currently limited) Asian audience, STAR TV has embarked on a policy that 
Manjunath Pendakur and Jyotsna Kapur (1997) have described as a "think global, 
program local." STAR TV's policy has had a twofold strategic mission: (i) to provide 
a more "localized" perspective to the network's visibly global personality, (ii) to 
deliver this by embracing a programming strategy that caters to very specific 
regional and local audience tastes. For instance, after parting company with MTV, 
STAR TV launched a pan-Asian music service called Channel [V]. In keeping with 
the objectives of its localization policy, STAR TV split its pan-Asian music channel 
into two — a northern beam for the Chinese market, and a southern beam for the 
Indian subcontinent. In doing so, STAR TV provided Channel [V] with two 
different personalities in Asia: one with a "Chinese" personality which caters to the 
cultural tastes of audiences in Southeast Asia, and the other with an "Indian" 
personality which appeals to audiences in South Asia. However, in order to cater to 
the English, Hindi, and other regional music interests of its diverse South Asian 
audiences, Channel [V] has found it necessary to further localize its Indian 
personality by transforming into a hybrid "Hinglish" channel. The hybrid Hinglish 
personality enabled Channel [V] to project itself as a local channel with global 
flavor; a clear contrast to MTV's earlier approach of being a global channel with a 
local flavor (Bavadain, 1995). 

In its efforts to localize its Indian personality, Channel [V] established production 
facilities in major cities like Delhi and Bombay. Although located in Indian 
production centers, the programming formats on Channel [V] seemed to be 
derived from MTV's globally familiar production techniques, which are based on 
verite camera work, rapid editing style, provocative animation, and top 40 song 
rotations. To this vulgar appropriation of MTV formats, Channel [V] creatively 
added iconographic elements of the Bollywood musical as well as the self- 
deprecating humor and slapstick comedy that are hallmarks of Indian cinema. 



Channel [V] thus promoted the rise of a new hybrid satellite channel, casually 
mixing East and West in what one might refer to as television's first "masala" 
music service. 

Key features of the Channel [V] "masala mix" included creatively designed movie 
and music tie-in shows featuring film snippets and music, introduced by glamorous 
Indian and Anglo-Indian veejays, with shows named after them. For instance, an 
irreverent and parodic show such as Videocon Flashback used old Hindi film songs 
dating back to the sixties and seventies, added catchy dialogues mimicked by the 
popular V-J Javed Jafferi, and rekindled interest in old Hindi film songs by giving 
them a new ironic, hip factor. Other Channel [V] programs followed similar 
strategies of creative recombination with the songs they played on air. Recognizing 
the mass appeal of Bollywood and Hollywood films as well as the immense 
popularity of U.S. pop music in India, Channel [V] strategically exploited the 
market further by nurturing the emerging genre of Hindi pop and promoting the 
growth of Indian music video stars like Remo Fernandez and Alisha Chinai to 
name a few (Brijnath, 1995). 

On its part, MTV launched its own satellite channel called MTV Asia. In an effort to 
increase its audience share in Southeast Asia and South Asia, MTV entered into a 
partnership with Polygram. MTV Asia is carried on the Palapa Cl and the PanAm 
satellites, giving the network access to a potential 18 million homes in 39 countries 
(Dickenson, 1996). However, in terms of actual market penetration in Asia, MTV 
has a long way to go. According to Leo Burnett Media estimates, at the end of 1995 
MTV's market share in Asia was a mere 2.2 million households. In an effort to 
increase its access in the Asian markets, MTV was forced to sign several terrestrial 
re-broadcast deals with state-sponsored networks, like Doordarshan in India 
(Dickenson, 1996). However, since 1995, MTV has tried to regionalize its fare even 
further, and has embarked upon a long-term strategy to transform its "all- 
American" personality to a more culturally sensitive "Asian" one (Agarwal, 1996). 

In recent years, almost every global satellite television network worth a name — 
CNN, TNT, The Cartoon Network, ESPN, Disney, Discovery Channel — has set up 
shop in Asia. Without exception, each one of these global networks has recognized 
the strategic significance of embracing the "localization" policy popularized by the 
success of Channel V on STAR TV. In doing so, all global networks — each in a 
slightly different way — have tried to fashion for themselves a culturally sensitive, 
"Asian" personality. In their ambitious efforts, some of the global networks 
distribute their services through satellite transmission, while others have entered 
into strategic partnerships with state-owned terrestrial broadcasters. Whatever 
their methods of transmission, all these networks aim to carve a share in vast Asian 
markets, which, according to a Kegan World Media report for 1994, have a 
combined viewership of 367.5 million that is estimated to grow up to 484 million 
by 2004. 

A Goldman Sachs report published in 1996 reveals that in the vast Asian markets, 
STAR TV is growing into the largest global media network with an estimated 
potential of 53 million television households. These estimates, reported by 
Goldman Sachs, include the 47 million households in 16 countries that are capable 
of receiving STAR'S service, and an additional 5.85 million households in market 
areas not surveyed. Although STAR TV now covers over 50 countries in Asia and 



the Middle East, the Goldman Sachs report outlines an uncertain future for the 
pan-Asian network. Despite the market uncertainty and early setbacks, Star TV's 
parent company, News Corporation, has long-term plans in the Asian markets. 
Citing the Sachs report, Watson (1996) writes, "Star's value to News Corp...is its 
building asset value." As estimated in the Sachs report, STAR TV negatively 
affected News Corporation's earnings for the fiscal year 1995 by $30 million. The 
report also finds that despite a poor performance in 1994, Star TV's revenues rose 
in the fiscal year June 1994-95, with advertising revenues totaling over $60 million 
(90% of total turnover). 

Based on the 1994 figures, the report forecast that STAR'S revenues would grow by 
around 50% in '95/96. Losses were expected to decrease with the rise of pay-TV 
subscription revenues and increased advertising revenues, leading to break-even 
for STAR TV by 1999-2000 (Watson, 1996). These figures are, however, mere 
speculations in a global market which always has unexpected, intervening variables 
which can ruin even the best of predictions and estimates. 

A case in point, is the notion of pay-TV, which was expected to grow phenomenally 
after the eruption of satellite television across Asia. As the Sachs report suggests, in 
the mid-90, pay-TV was embraced by global networks like STAR TV as a strategy to 
circumvent their dependence on local cable operators across Asia, who would drop 
and add channels from their everyday fare to cater to the tastes and preferences of 
diverse audiences in their community. However, the pay-TV phenomenon failed to 
take off as anticipated. And the networks recognized that the economics of signal 
transmission, encryption, distribution reception, and revenue-collection were far 
too cumbersome in the diverse Asian markets where, despite half-a-decade of 
intensive probing and surveying, media researchers cannot seem to agree even on 
the number of television households in any given community. 

In 1992, when a privately owned Hindi channel, Zee TV, joined the STAR TV 
bandwagon and started broadcasting soaps, sit-coms and talk shows in Hindi, 
Indian audiences for the first time received Hindi language television apart from 
Doordarshan, the state-sponsored national television network. Zee TV's strategy 
was to provide the viewers with what Doordarshan did not, and STAR TV could not 
— at least in 1992 — a Hindi-language equivalent of STAR TV's English language 
fare of soaps, sit-coms, talk shows, game shows and the like (Zee TV Annual 
Report, 1996). Moreover, unlike Doordarshan, the privately-owned commercial 
networks like Zee TV were not constrained by direct government control over 
programming content. As Pendakur and Kapur (1997) point out, this factor alone 
offered audiences to witness the possibility of democratic debate on television in 
India. They cite the example of a popular weekly program on Zee TV called Aap ke 
Adalat (Your Court) in which politicians, celebrities and business tycoons are 
openly accused of corruption and interrogated in a rapid-fire Q&A session by a 
real-life lawyer named Rajat Sharma. To account for the popularity of privately- 
owned commercial networks like Zee TV in India, Pendakur and Kapur identify a 
number of attributes of shows like Aap ke Adalat which the viewers find riveting: 

"They [the viewers] want to see the politicians who are key to certain 
national crisis pinned against the wall. Because political power is the 
domain of the rich, powerful, and/or criminal elements in society and 
because it touches their lives so deeply, the audience love to see the 



politicians unmasked, albeit briefly. Even if they wiggle out, their 
sweaty foreheads, embarrassment, awkward grinning, when they seem 
to be caught by the clever questioning and evidence presented by the 
attorney, are entertaining. The audience identifies completely with the 
host, who is smart, informed, well dressed, and clearly appears to be on 
the people's side. The laugh track ruptures the false idea created by the 
show that it is a court of law, but nobody seems to care." (Pendakur, 

Kapur, 1997: 202). 

In order to recognize the political appeal of the visibly simulated debates on shows 
like Aap keAdalat, one only has to compare it with similar programming (or lack 
thereof) on the state-sponsored network. As Pendakur and Kapur (1997:202) 
remind us, if a show like Aap keAdalat were to be aired on Doordarshan, 

"[a]t every step of the way, there would have been political hindrance 
placed in its way by the Prime Minister's office or someone in the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting." 

While criticizing the blatantly political process of decision-making in Doordarshan, 
Pendakur and Kapur (1997:202) are earful to highlight the hidden economic 
motive of the private, commercial networks like Zee TV To put it plainly, in airing 
controversial shows like Aap ke Adalat, commercial networks like Zee TV are less 
concerned with creating democratic spaces of political debate in the public sphere 
than with exploiting the economic incentive that television provides; television can 
generate 

"sufficient numbers of those desirable audience members with 
disposable income to spend on the goods that are advertised on the 
show" (Pendakur and Kapur, 1997: 202). 

Still, the popularity of shows like Aap ke Adalat fleetingly revealed a subtle yet 
significant distinction between the programming strategies of the state-sponsored 
network, Doordarshan and commercial networks like Zee TV in Indian TV's rapidly 
transforming political economy. In their eagerness to gain economic dominance, 
commercial networks like Zee TV revealed to their audiences an almost suicidal 
willingness to disrupt the hegemony of the political sphere. This is something 
Doordarshan had always been unable or unwilling to do in its attempts to create a 
national programming strategy that would bind the diverse nation together. 

In the wake of the rising popularity of Zee TV's programming strategies among 
Hindi-speaking audiences in India, other privately owned, commercial networks 
began offering regional language services, especially in South India where both 
English and Hindi are spoken by a limited few in the large metropolitan areas. 
Catering to the regional and local interests of audiences, local networks like Sun TV 
in the city of Madras and ETV in the city of Hyderabad have steadily grown in the 
last few years by wedging their claims to legitimacy in the rupture created by the 
rise of STAR TV and Zee TV The strategy of the regional language channels has 
been to cater to a niche market of local interests that the centralized authority of 
Doordarshan did not ever deal with appropriately, and the English language STAR 
TV or the Hindi language Zee TV could not ever address adequately. By 
strategically exploiting the competition between global and national networks, 
regional, vernacular media in India have steadily grown in the last few years. 



Take for instance, the recent emergence of a Telugu language network, Eenadu 
Television, which is part of a large, regional conglomerate by the same name in the 
city of Hyderabad in the state of Andhra Pradesh in South India. Its unique selling 
point is what the Eenadu Group proudly likes to call the "ETV" advantage for its 
Telugu viewers. As the ETV Publicity Report, Tune In, (1996) proclaims: 

"Today the Telugu viewer has no real choice of programmes, in his own 
mother tongue. Entertainment starved, he has settled for badly 
produced programmes or satellite channels in English or Hindi. So, if 
you were to give him quality programmes and in his own mother 
tongue, rest assured he would tune in. And tune in to ETV — a quality 
family entertainment channel in Telugu." 

The obvious embellishments of publicity and promotion notwithstanding, the ETV 
Report points clearly to the perennial wisdom of audiences. That is, all things 
considered, language and cultural location are central to understanding television. 
In this context, I argue that Eenath — a polysemic Telugu term which means "this 
day" and "this land" — represents not merely the name of a major regional 
conglomerate in Hyderabad. But it also articulates the creative ways in which 
vernacular media use the linguistic appeal of cultural proximity and regional 
identity to compete with their national and global counterparts. The rise of regional 
language networks like Lenadu Television, I argue, reveals how vernacular media 
have come to occupy a significant cultural space for audiences in the political 
economy of Indian television. 

With the glut of global and local networks, all eager to carve out a niche in the 
lucrative hypermarkets of Indian satellite television, the state-sponsored national 
network, Doordarshan, it appears, has never been so threatened. Yet, here is the 
central contradiction of the national network in India: In its four decades of 
existence, Doordarshan has never been so vibrant either. As Doordarshan's Annual 
Reports (1993-1996) suggest, in the 1990s, national television — the indispensable 
ideological cohort of nationalist visions — has grown phenomenally to counter the 
threat of its global and local competition in India. Doordarshan had an increased 
geographic reach, sophisticated technological innovations, newer programming 
strategies, and a phenomenal economic boom supported by rising advertising 
revenues. Its audiences also responded enthusiastically to first-runs and re-runs of 
nationalistic programs like Discovery of India, serials based on traditional folklore 
like Chandrakanta, and religious epics like Ramayan and Mahabhai'at. The 
channel's success thus empirically validates the vigor and vitality of national 
television and nationalist visions in India (see for instance, Doordarshan's 
technologically sophisticated website at http://www.ddindia.net/ where the 
network displays with evident pride comparative advantages over its competitors). 

Nowhere is the phenomenal growth of Doordarshan in the first half of the 1990s 
better reflected than in its share of advertising revenues, which many industry 
analysts argue is the most appropriate indicator of a network's vitality in the 
television market. In a market survey published in 1996, the ad agency Lintas 
reported that the television advertising revenue in India has been on the upswing 
since the introduction of satellite television in the early 1990s. The Lintas report 
notes that within one year (from 1994-95 to 1995-96) the television advertising 
revenues in the Indian market had grown from Rs. 7,620 million ($223.5 m ) to Rs. 



10,200 million ($299 m). For the year 1995-96, Lintas estimated, Doordarshan had 
the lion's share of the advertising revenues, by cornering a whopping $196.5 
million (out of a total of $299 million). 

Zee TV was a distant second with an advertising revenue of $64.5 million and the 
Tamil language network, Sun TV gathering a respectable $13 million during this 
period (Reuters Textline, April 1,1996). While it is apparent that all the major 
global networks, including STAR TV have been struggling to control their losses, 
and many other Indian language networks have been forced out of the TV market, 
the Indian national network, Doordarshan, has continued its political, economic 
and cultural hegemony over audiences in India. In this context, the central 
problematic I seek to address is as follows: how can we explain the simultaneous 
construction and deconstruction of an Indian personality for television in the 
discourse of global, national and local networks? 

IMAGINED COMMUNITIES, REAL DIFFERENCES 

Although modern nationalism has a history of at least over three centuries and the 
modem discipline of history a legacy mite longer, the study of the history of 
nationalist visions has gained scholarly attention only in the decade following the 
publication of Benedict Anderson's (1992) highly acclaimed work, Imagined 
Communities. With remarkable creativity, Anderson argues that nations were 
imagined into existence on the basis of premodern cultural systems such as 
kingships and religious communities which preceded them. Mapping the 
interactions in colonial discourse between the political-economic institutions of 
industrial capitalism and the cultural imaginations in literary texts such as the 
modern novel, Anderson creatively coins the term print-capitalism to articulate the 
complex cultural process by which nations are imagined into existence. Locating 
the transformations of nationalist thought within the framework of imperialist 
history, Anderson argues that modern nationalism was born(e) in the colonial 
discourse of print-capitalism, which eventually led to revolutions in the Americas 
and Europe. These imaginations of nationalism in the Americas and Europe, 
Anderson further argued, later provided the models for nationalist imaginations in 
the colonial world. 

Responding to Imagined Communities from the perspective of anti-colonial 
nationalism, Partha Chatterjee (1993) commends Anderson for moving the debate 
about nationalism away from sterile sociological theories based in Western 
liberalism and Marxism. However, in raising the question, "Whose Imagined 
Community?" Chatterjee takes a central objection to Anderson's imperialist 
framework of nationalist history. If nations are imagined communities, and if 
nations in the rest of the world have to choose their imagined communities from 
certain models made available to them by Europe and the Americas, Chatteiree 
(! 993 : 5 ) asks, "What do they have left to imagine?" Chatterjee argues that 
proclaiming the imagined communities of Europe and Americas as the only true 
subjects of Universal History decrees that in the postcolonial world "[ejven our 
imaginations must remain forever colonized" (Chatterjee, 1993: 5). 

Chatterjee points out that his objection to a universal nationalist history in terms of 
Euro-American models is based not on sentimental reasons, but on empirical 
evidence of anti-colonial nationalism. This evidence suggests, "The most powerful 
as well as the most creative results of the nationalist imagination in Asia and Africa 



are posited not on an identity with but rather on a difference " from the Euro- 
American model prescribed by Anderson. (Chatterjee 1993: 5). How can we ignore 
this empirical evidence, he asks, "without reducing the experience of anti-colonial 
nationalism to a caricature of itself?" Drawing on his own arguments from an 
earlier study on Indian nationalism, Nationalist Thought and the Colonial World 
— A Derivative Discourse? (1986), Chatterjee (1993) systematically outlines 
differences in the Indian experiences of "print-capitalism" from the modular form 
of the nation in the realms of language, drama, literature and the family. 
Elaborating here the "differences" between modular forms of European print- 
capitalism such as the modern novel and its nationalist appropriation in vernacular 
languages. Chatterjee finds that in devising the vernacular novel's prose and 
aesthetics, nationalist elites in India drew not only from the modular English novel, 
but also from the ancient Sanskrit drama and vernacular folk theater traditions. 

In a similar vein, what I have proposed here is a close analysis of the Indian 
experiences of the political economy of transnational capitalism in order to address 
the role of television and its genres in articulating the imagined community of 
nationalism in the discourse of global, national and local networks. If with 
Chatterjee (1993) we agree that difference is the marker of identity in nationalist 
discourse, then in order to speak of nations and communities, one can no longer 
use imperialist models that speak of an imagined identity across nations and 
communities. Following Chatterjee, one has to necessarily reject Anderson's notion 
of an imagined sameness across nations and communities, and seek to locate the 
difference that marks national identity in postcolonial discourse. 

Chatterjee's invocation of "difference" is, however, not without its problems. Since 
difference and not sameness is the marker of identity, then one can no longer speak 
of imagined identity within communities and nations either. For instance, to speak 
of, say, the Indian nation, or the Indian literary novel as Chatterjee does, is to 
ignore that even within "the Indian community" there are different imaginations of 
nationalism in literary discourse. Or in the context of televisual discourse, to speak 
of the Indian personality for television merely in terms of the identity of the state- 
sponsored network, Doordarshan, is to ignore the radically different imaginations 
of Indianness which are always at play, be it at the global level in transnational 
networks like STAR TV and its hybrid "Hinglish" Channel [V], at the national level 
in the private realm of commercial networks like Zee TV or at the local level in 
vernacular media networks like Eenadu TV. 

Elsewhere, I have discussed, in greater detail, how the question of an Indian 
personality for television can and must be strategically re-articulated in terms of 
the many hybrid imaginations of Indianness in the discourse of global, national 
and local networks (Kumar, 1998). Here, by way of illustration, I will briefly 
address the question in terms of a controversial episode on the Star Plus Channel, 
which is part of the STAR TV network in India. The controversy I refer to, occurred 
on May 4,1995 in an episode of the now-defunct talk show, Nikki Tonight. 

Chatting with the hostess Nikki Bedi, a guest on the show, Ashok Row Kavi, a well- 
known gay-rights activist and journalist in India, called Mahatma Gandhi "a 
bastard bania." Bania is a Hindi word, used to refer to a Hindu community of 
traders in north-western India from which Mahatma Gandhi hailed. But 
sometimes, people also use the word in a pejorative sense to call someone a miser 
and sharp-dealer. 



The transgression was, quite literally, momentary, but soon it was engulfed in 
controversy as the offended kin of the Mahatma filed a lawsuit, various politicians 
across party lines demanded a ban on STAR TV, and angered audiences cried foul. 
The embarrassed mandarins of STAR TV issued a public apology, and a few days 
later, they quietly withdrew the controversial talk show "in deference and respect" 
to India as a sovereign nation. Although the controversy soon faded from public 
memory, the Nikki Tonight episode remains an exemplar text that shows how 
traditional issues of national identity and cultural boundaries have become ever 
more important, even as we are integrate in an increasingly transnational world of 
satellite television. Stuart Hall (1997) makes this point elegantly in his discussion 
of British identity politics in relation to what he calls "the very contradictory space" 
of the "global post-modern." Hall writes, 

"We have just, in Britain, opened up the new satellite TV called 'Sky 
Channel,' owned by Rupert Murdoch. It sits just above the Channel. It 
speaks across to all the European societies at once and as it went up all 
the older models of communication in our society were being 
dismantled. The notion of the British Broadcasting Corporation, of a 
public service interest, is rendered anachronistic in a moment...at the 
same time as sending the satellite aloft, Thatcherism sends someone to 
watch the satellite. So Mrs. Thatcher has put into orbit Rupert Murdoch 
and the "Sky Channel" but also a new Broadcasting Standards 
Committee to make sure that the satellite does not immediately 
communicate soft pornography to all of us after 11 o'clock when the 
children are in bed" (Hall, 1997:27). 

The "balancing act," as Hall puts it, of Thatcherism which attempts to regulate "the 
already deregulated Rupert Murdoch" with an old petite bourgeois morality" in 
Britain is clearly at play in postcolonial India as the nation seeks to mediate the 
many contradictions of the global postmodern in the 1990s. For instance, when 
Nikki prompted Row Kavi to recall his abusive remarks against Mahatma Gandhi, 
neither the Indian producers of Nikki Tonight, nor the media barons of STAR TV 
had perhaps imagined that the old "bourgeois morality" of nationalist 
consciousness would be so powerfully mobilized to protest a stray transgression on 
the talk show. Nor had they considered the possibility that someone from Mahatma 
Gandhi's family would take issue with Rupert Murdoch and his pan-Asian 
television network and start a systematic political and legal campaign against 
them. Angered by the abusive reference to the Gandhi family, Tushar Gandhi, a 
great grandson of the Mahatma, filed a lawsuit against Rupert Murdoch, who is the 
owner of STAR TV, Raghav Behl of TV-18 which produced Nikki Tonight, Sanjay 
Roy Choudhari, the director of the show, Nikki Bedi and Ashok Row Kavi. 

At the time of writing, the case is still being contested in the Indian courts (Times 
of India, May 9,1995). Responding to Tushar Gandhi's call, furious politicians, in a 
rare show of unanimity, referred to Row Kavi's derogatory remark against 
Mahatma Gandhi in the Indian Parliament (the remark was promptly expunged by 
the Chair as a mark of respect for the Father of the Nation). Some even 
admonished the government for preferring to remain silent "when imperialist 
forces were out in the open," while others referred to the scandalous talk show as 
"cultural terrorism," and demanded that the government ask STAR TV to "shut 
shop" in India (Times of India, May 10,1995:6). 



In the unanimous agreement that there could be no difference of opinion about the 
unspeakable remark against the Name of the Father of the Nation, the Indian 
Parliament attempted to demonstrate how ideological differences must be 
transcended to sustain the sovereignty of, what Benedict Anderson (1992) has 
called, the "imagined community" of nationalism. However, even as the Indian 
Parliament sought to re-establish national sovereignty in the Name of the Father, 
irreducible differences within the imagined community of Indian nationalism were 
already in evidence. 

The national crisis precipitated by Ashok Row Kavi's invectives against Gandhi on 
television needs to be understood in terms the complex responses that the Father 
of the Nation elicits in Indian culture. For instance, the Nikki Tonight controversy 
can be weighed against the contemporary Hindu Right's celebrated Marathi play, 
Me Nathuram Boltoi ( 7 Nathuram Speaking ), popularly referred to as the Gandhi- 
Godse play, which toured several North American cities in the summer of 1999 
after its success in Bombay and its surrounding areas. Based on Gandhi's assassin, 
Nathuram Godse's court testimonial during his trial, the play presents Godse's 
Hindu nationalist fervor as a justification for his action while accusing Gandhi of 
"appeasing" the Muslim community. The controversy, official repudiation and 
public opinion over whether to support free speech or oppose hate speech/ crime 
the play stood for abetted its popular showings. Gandhi's veneration as a national 
leader, "father of the nation," or in the case of Me Nathuram Boltoi, as a pacifist 
figure forging harmony between the Hindu-Muslim communities, is yet another 
instance of the complex process of signification Gandhi represents as a national/ 
political figure for the left, the right, feminists, and the marginalized gay 
community in India. 

For one, at the same time as the members of Indian Parliament were demanding 
that STAR TV "shut shop," the government of India was pursuing a policy of 
economic liberalization, inviting global media magnates like Rupert Murdoch to set 
shop in lucrative media markets like Mumbai and Bangalore (Mullick and 
Mendonca, 1996). Thus, the political motivation to protect Indian television as a 
public service interest is, to use Stuart Hall's phrase, "rendered anachronistic in a 
moment" by the government-sponsored economic liberalization of the Indian 
media markets. In this very contradictory space of Indian television, it is important 
to recognize that however misguided in his remarks, Row Kavi is not a "cultural 
terrorist" of a hostile country but an Indian citizen venting his frustration at the 
marginalization of his much maligned gay community in the national mainstream. 
Similarly, the blonde-haired, green-eyed British-Indian Nikki Bedi, may well be a 
curiosity to many in India, but she can hardly be considered the symbol of 
imperialist forces out to get Indian nationalism. Rather, Bedi, who defines her 
hybrid identity as a "glocal girl" — at once global and local — sees herself as an 
Indian who is ideally suited to host a "glocal" talk show on a "glocal" network like 
STAR TV (quoted in Balaram, 1995). This hybrid definition of Indianness as a 
glocal identity aptly symbolizes what Arjun Appadurai (1990) has outlined as 
"disjuncture and difference in the global cultural economy." For Appadurai, the 
disjunctive cultural flows that at once sustain and disrupt our notions of identity in 
the global economy are these: 


"[i] ethnoscapes produced by flows of people: tourists, immigrants, refugees, exiles 
and guest workers... 



[ii] technoscapes, the machinery and plant flows produced by multinational and 
national corporations and government agencies... 

[iii] finanscapes, produced by the rapid flows of money in the currency markets 
and stock exchanges... 

[iv] mediascapes, the repertoire of images of information, the flows which are 
produced and distributed by newspapers, magazines and film... 

[v] ideoscapes, linked to flows of images which are associated with state or counter¬ 
state movement ideologies which are comprised of elements of freedom, welfare, 
rights, etc." (Appadurai 1990, as quoted by Featherstone 1990: 6-7). 

Arjun Appadurai's notion of cultural-scapes in the global economy enables us to 
articulate the reasons for the rise of hybrid "glocal" shows like Nikid Tonight in the 
global cultural economy. If the notion of mediascapes, for instance, can help us 
understand how global media networks like STAR TV can at once claim to be 
multi-national and multi-local, then the notion of technoscapes can explain how 
these glocal networks use satellite and cable technologies to at once broadcast 
globally and narrowcast for local audience preferences. Similarly, Nikki's self¬ 
definition as a hybrid "glocal girl" signifies how the disjunctive flows of 
ethnoscapes have disrupted traditional organization of "identity" and "community" 
in terms of national geographies and cultural histories in our at-once-global-local 
world of television. 

IN/CONCLUSION 

In the discourse of global, national, and local networks, the question of an Indian 
personality for television, I conclude, can not be adequately addressed in terms of 
an imagined community that is solely based on identity — as Anderson's 
universalist model proclaims — or on difference — as Chatterjee's postcolonial 
intervention suggests. Instead, I posit, the question of an Indian personality for 
television can only be addressed in terms of what I call an unimaginable 
community of nationalism that, however paradoxical it may seem, is at once based 
on identity/ difference. This paradoxical notion of nationalism as an unimaginable 
community that is imagined into existence through identity/difference can be best 
understood in terms of what Jacques Derrida (1981,1973) has called differance. 
The notion of differance refers to two meanings of the verb "to differ" (or differer 
in French), which as Derrida points out, "seems to differ from itself." Or as Derrida 
(1973:129-30) puts it, 

"On the one hand, it indicates difference as distinction, inequality, or 
discernibility, on die other it expresses the interposition of delay, the 
interval of a spacing and temporalizing that puts off until "later" what 
is presently impossible...In one case "to differ" signifies nonidentity; in 
the other case it signifies the order of the same. Yet there must be a 
common, although entirely differant [differante], root within the 
sphere that relates the two movements of differing to one another. We 
provisionally give the name differance to this sameness which is not 
identical: by the silent writing of its a, it has the desired advantage of 
referring to differing both as spacing/ temporalizing and as the 
movement that structures every dissociation." 

In positing the notion "sameness that is not identical," Derrida marks differance as 
something that is not the same as identity, and is clearly different from difference. 



Instead, he argues, differance 


"indicates the middle voice, it precedes and sets up the opposition 
between passivity and activity. With its a, differance more properly 
refers to what in classical language would be called the origin or 
production of differences and the differences between differences, the 
play \jeu ] of differences. Its locus and operation will therefore be seen 
wherever speech appeals to difference" (Derrida, 1973:130). 

Following Derrida's appeal to invoke the unavowable discourse of differance 
through the play of language, Homi Bhabha (1991) playfully coins the term 
dissemiNation. In doing so, Bhabha creatively extends the theory of differance 
(which Derrida has variously referred to as dissemination or deconstruction) to the 
postcolonial context and demonstrates how the nation can be imagined into 
existence only through a middle voice of hybridity. For Bhabha, the middle voice of 
hybridity, which "precedes and sets up" the opposition between identity and 
difference in postcolonial discourse is aptly articulated through the dissemiNation 
of the nation, that is to say, in the silent writing of its Name-with a silent but 
emphatic capital "N." At once playful and powerful, Bhabha's appropriation of 
Derrida's theory of dissemination (or differance or deconstruction) lets us 
comprehend the many hybrid articulations of the nation's imagined community or 
the unimaginable dissemiNation of identity/ difference in postcolonial discourse. 
As Bhabha points out the hybrid articulations of dissemiNation are well evinced in 
the many contradictory dual narratives of the nation: in the passionate erection 
and annihilation of historical narratives in the name of an imagined community of 
nationalism, in the artificial insemination and dissemination of the seeds of mythic 
origins in the name of a unified national identity, in the prodigal production and 
reproduction of hegemonic institutions and hierarchies in the name of national 
sovereignty. 

Through Bhabha's playful extension of Derrida's powerful theory of dissemination 
to the postcolonial context, I posit that these diverse imaginations of the nation 
engendered in relation to the discourses of globalization and localization can be 
envisioned in a paradoxical double vision of television. Such a double vision is 
always at play in the structures and hierarchies of TV's institutions, ranging from 
global and national networks to local community stations; in the imaginations and 
representations of advertisements and programming genres ranging from news 
and current affairs to education and entertainment, from quiz shows and talk 
shows to soap operas and sitcoms. In these diverse representations of the double 
vision of Indian television, the central question that remains contentious is the age- 
old issue of cultural identity/ difference. 

What is the "authentic" location of the Indian personality for television? Is it an 
imagined cultural production or a given product of political-economic institutions? 
Is it the terrain of the nation-state or of transnational networks? Is it the domain of 
ancient traditions or of metropolitan modernity? Is it produced by nationalist 
television and elite representations or by vernacular television and popular 
perceptions. Perhaps, in each of these questions, both alternatives are at once true 
and false. In the imagined community of the nation, TV's Indian personality can 
only be located as a boundary site of hybridity. In that hybrid location of 
dissemiNation, as Bhabha suggests, the traditional boundaries of difference 



become the new centers of identity, and the traditional centers of identity become 
the new boundaries of difference. 
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Video artist Ximena Cuevas is the bomb! A poet of everyday life, she is a master of 
self-portraits, a perpetual explorer of lies under the layers of the performer's 
artifice. Cuevas is also the fairy godmother of a new melodrama, as excessive as 
that of the classic Mexican cinema but boldly defying taboo subjects with a 
lightness and a self-conscious sense of humor that is changing the shape of 
Mexican film and video history. She examines life's intimate quotidian pleasures 
and sorrows with a passion that distinguishes her from all of her contemporaries 
both inside and outside her native Mexico. With a unique childlike sense of 
curiosity and wonder, she invests magic in the familiar subjects that surround her. 
Her hyperlayered, exquisitely scored, and intensely personal videos are ferociously 
surprising and imaginative. 

Her oeuvre includes over twenty films and videos spanning almost two decades. 
Although bestowed with prestigious international laurels, her videos are best 
known outside of her land of birth. In the U.S. her tapes have screened at 
Sundance, New York's Museum of Modem Art, the Guggenheim Museum, and 
most prominently in the groundbreaking touring film/video series, Mexperimental 
Cinema.Since the early 1980s Cuevas has worked in the Mexican film industry, 
most recently as editor on Arturo Ripstein's EL EVANGELIO DE LAS 
MARAVILLAS (Divine, 1998). However, she has produced all of her own work 
independently. Her videos expand the legacy of her father Jose Luis Cuevas, the 
leading visual artist of his generation who in the 1950s launched a scathing critique 
of the social realist aesthetics of the Mexican muralist tradition. The elder Cuevas, 
best known for his grotesque drawings that recall Goya's "Caprichos" and Jose 
Clemente Orozco's sobering portraits of Mexican post-revolutionary society, is 
considered both a living national monument and a monster rolled into a single 
figure. While Ximena Cuevas inherited her father's visionary, iconoclastic 
perspective, she is an extraordinary artist in her own right. 

In the delirious CORAZON SANGRANTE (Bleeding Heart, 1993), a multi-award 
winning music video made in collaboration with the flamboyant postmodern 
performer Astrid Hadad, Cuevas parodies Mexican nationalist iconography with an 
intensity akin to religious reverence. Part kitsch, part syncretic baroque, 

BLEEDING HEART takes an irreverent perspective on the mythic masochism of 




Mexican womanhood in a hybrid melodramatic mix of boleros, rancheras, and 
tropical rhythms. Cuevas has also collaborated with Jesusa Rodriguez, Mexico's 
cutting-edge feminist performer, on VICTIMAS DEL PECADO NEO-LIBERAL 
(Victims of Neo-Liberal Sins, 1995). This tape is both homage to classic Mexican 
melodramas and no-holds-barred, agitprop satire of the corruption under Carlos 
Salinas de Gortari's presidency, whose administration was notorious for political 
assassinations, betrayal, deceit and intrigue, the very stuff of melodrama. 

Never lacking humor, recent videos like CAMA (Bed, 1998) and EL DIABLO EN LA 
PIEL (Devil in the flesh, 1998) — featured in her new video collection, 
DORMIMUNDO VOL. 1: INCOMODIDAD (Sleepworld Vol. 1: Discomfort) — pay 
ironic homage to Mexican visual vernacular forms, in this case melodrama The first 
playfully juxtaposes vintage pornography, both straight and queer, with an image of 
the ideally pristine, middle class bedroom while in the latter, a hybrid-horror 
masochistic love story, the artifice of tears which drench telenovelas[1] [open notes 
in new window ] is exposed for the viewer with a truly arresting effect. While DEVIL 
IN THE FLESH may seem like a throwback to avant-garde works from the 1970s 
that depict self-inflicted physical torture, Cuevas' visceral imagery of the artist's 
rubbing VapoRub and chile in her eyes exceed the shock of emotional 
manipulation.The experimental documentary MEDIAS MENTIRAS (Half Lies, 

1995), takes us on a tour through her beloved Mexico City. HALF LIES is Cuevas' 
most self-consciously "political" work to date. Through her car window and through 
pages in her journal, she provides glimpses ranging from autobiographic material 
on her family to the sights and sounds surrounding her daily life. The work is a 
dazzling, biting satire on Mexican national icons and its political and popular 
culture. Using a mixed technique of video inserts and animation, Cuevas weaves 
together personal and private spaces to comment both on the Americanization and 
resilience of Mexican culture. This is seen in sequences such as the one where 
she playfully juxtaposes a figure of Bart Simpson in masquerade as a Mexican 
charro (cowboy) against a serene image of Our Lady of Guadalupe, Mexico's 
patron saint.Cuevas' dystopic perspective on lesbian romance and obsessive, 
compulsive fantasies is dissected in CUERPOS DE PAPEL (Paper Bodies, 1997). 
In this multilayered video, the rosy romantic bolero heard on the soundtrack is 
interrupted when one of the lovers mentions how much she loves that particular 
song. "With whom did you hear this song?" says the off-screen voice as we 
suddenly see the record loudly being snapped in two. Visually, body parts, such as 
aims and legs, begin floating across the frame in a surrealist gesture, indexing the 
disintegration of the relationship and the lover's mounting jealousy. 

What follows is an interview I did with Cuevas in the summer of 1999. It was 
conducted over email in Spanish and was originally prepared for a screening of 
Mexican experimental film and video that I organized for the jCine Latino! Festival 
in San Francisco in the fall of 1999. 


How long have you been working in film and video and what pushed you to work 
with these media? 

This year is precisely the twentieth anniversary of my professional career. In the 
summer of 19791 began to work at the Cineteca Nacional National Film Archive in 
Mexico City] "repairing" films. What I mean by "repairing" involved cutting scenes 





that were going to be censored by Gobernacion.[2] The supervisors saw the films in 
a private screening room. When a scene or simply a word appeared that did not 
contribute to good Mexican morals, the supervisor, who was generally speaking a 
very decent housewife, would shout into a microphone, "Mark!" With that cue, the 
projectionist would use a white pencil to mark the beginning and end of the 
forbidden. I would "repair" the film in the basement. There I was with white gloves 
cutting and cutting films. Before working at the Cineteca, movies entered through 
my eyes and ears, but once I began working at the Cineteca I became an addict to 
the smell of celluloid as I touched each film frame. Since that moment I haven't 
stopped having an absolutely passionate, religious relationship to the moving 
image. 

Three years prior to working at the Cineteca, I saw Busby Berkeley's LULLABY OF 
BROADWAY and knew that I wanted to live inside movies. I was hypnotized in 
seeing how Berkeley in less than ten minutes could achieve such ruptures in space 
and time. I began to see the possibility of the impossible in movies, how within a 
frame everything is possible, like in the tornado scene in THE WIZARD OF OZ 
where Dorothy stands in front of a window and sees her whole life flying before 
her. An image is enough to surpass any border between fiction and reality. 

Why do you choose to work with video? 

When I was a little girl, my favorite game was to climb over fences into other 
people's houses, hide under a table and listen to the everyday conversations of 
strangers, of whom the only thing I saw was their shoes. From down there, where I 
was invisible, I would reconstruct those people's lives. The video camera continues 
to exert that fascination for secrets over me. I would not change the private act of 
videomaking for the big apparatus of film. 

Tell me about your relation to the Mexican national iconography (such as the 
cactus) that you so often use in your videos, including CORAZONE SANGRANTE. 

Mexico's mass media is full of borrowed images. That borrowing seems to them 
very professional so they feel they belong to the first world and use "American" 
images. This never fails to surprise me because Mexico is a country rich in images 
that surround our everyday lives. Walking down a street you'd need to be blind to 
not see all that richness. Images in Mexico are beautiful but also disturbing. The 
country has brilliant colors on the surface and black and white on the inside. 

If you aren't blind, from infancy you can be marked with a certain delirium. I grew 
up visiting a gigantic marble monument where I saw a glass jar in which a 
president's hand floated. I grew up with the mummified nuns of the Del Carmen 
Church. Ever since I was a little girl, I would go to Frida Kahlo's house where the 
sight of her body's shape still marked on her bed would fill me with morbidity. I 
never doubted the veracity of an exhibit at our annual fair, which presented the 
woman who turned into a turtle because she had misbehaved. 

When Astrid Hadad and I made CORAZON SANGRANTE in 1993, we were 
approaching the four hundred year celebration of the meeting of the two worlds, 
the Conquest. Precisely at that moment Salinismo was at its peak with Mexico 
masquerading as a first world nation. For these reasons, to return to neo¬ 
nationalism was crucial in order to not die from asphyxia. At that moment, to 



return to the cactus represented a vital necessity to grab onto any root. 


What is the concept structuring your most recent work DORMIMUNDO VOL. l: 
INCOMODIDAD? 

DORMIMUNDO is a work-in-progress that began with MEDIAS MENTIRAS. 
Formally I'm interested in creating something like a laboratory of life. 
DORMIMUNDO is a series of postcards documenting daily life. The camera looks 
directly at private moments. Nothing is staged; nothing is acted; life is shown in the 
raw like it really is. I experiment when I choose a frame. The framing is very 
specific — it encloses, structures. And that life which is in principle "natural" takes 
on representational dimensions. While in post-production I explore different 
genres to highlight specific emotional states. 

DORMIMUNDO is also a documentary about the discomfort of being Mexican — 
the Mexican dream of not being one's self. We are a country of masquerades; of 
moral dislocations; of American dreams made of cardboard sets; a servile country; 
a country ashamed of its own race; one where self-destruction is a form of religion 
to reach heaven through martyrdom; of American mirrors with fears of growing 
old; of solitude; and of echoes of the American desire for fame. DORMIMUNDO is 
once again another of my exercises in which I use mirrors so that I can look at lies. 

Will you address the concept behind EL DIABLO EN LA PIEL and your experience 
filming ii? Are the chiles and Vicks VapoRub that you put in your eyes real? 

Of course, the chiles and VapoRub are real! The lie isn't in those props; the lies are 
elsewhere. Lana Turner's palms were full of scars; the technique she used to reach 
melodramatic heights was to make tight fists and dig in with her own nails until 
she could cry. Today, actresses in Mexican telenovelas apply VapoRub to their eyes 
to cry. The audience's tears follow those false tears. In EL DIABLO EN LA PIEL the 
camera films the trick, but even then the action appears dramatic. This video is 
once again about my fascination for artifice, for fabricated emotions. It is about the 
Catholic search for pain in order to live passionately. And it is also about the family 
melodrama's discomfort. 

A number of your videos (including CAMA) display an intense relationship to the 
"old” Mexican cinema. What place do those movies have in your sentimental 
education? 

I am melodramatic in body and soul. I'm fascinated by the melodramatic excess of 
Mexican movies and, as I show in EL DIABLO EN LA PIEL, also in my daily life. 
Seeing those movies is like putting chile in your eyes. It is a pleasure to cry every 
time El Torito dies in Ismael Rodriguez' USTEDES LOS RICOS (You the Rich, 
1948). I kneel before those movies that reinvented an entire nation. It was a cinema 
with a unique personality. There is no equivalent in the world to stars like Pedro 
Infante, Katy Jurado, Ninon Sevilla or Maria Felix. The classic Mexican cinema 
invented itself, exactly the opposite of today's sin — to borrow foreign imagery. 
Movies from Mexico's golden age give me an infinite nostalgia for something which 
perhaps never existed. 

What is your opinion about contemporary Mexican film? Do you think the 
Mexican film industry is bound to the Televisa aesthetic[3] and to serve the 



function of a maquilladorafor Hollywood just in order to survive? 


First, one must keep in mind that Mexico is a country that breaks ties every six 
years with the change in presidential administration. The country has absolutely no 
continuity except in its six-year collapse. Beginning with Luis Echeverria's 
presidency in the early 1970s, basically the state has produced film. And state- 
funded film production changes according to each administration's tastes and 
interests. For me, the most interesting state-funded films were those made under 
Echeverria, works by directors with very personal cinematic worlds such as Arturo 
Ripstein and Jaime Humberto Hermosillo. I also like the work of Gabriel Retes, 
who began to make independent/quasi-industrial films just after Echeverria's 
administration. For me these are the only directors with vision. 

I think the so-called boom in new Mexican cinema was another mirage produced 
by the Carlos Salinas de Gotari administration. It's a cinema fixated on the idea of 
being part of the "first world," a cinema divided into two trends. One the one hand, 
there's the "green card" trend, with directors who have used the state's money to go 
to Hollywood and who still today appear in newspapers portraying themselves as 
proud Mexicans. On the other hand, there's the more practical trend that has sold 
national folklore as if viewed from the window of a tourist bus. Today it's 
interesting to see how producers consider the most important Mexican media for 
export the telenovela. So they make films identical to them with problems 
involving idiotic couples, films that offend the spectator's intelligence. I believe the 
interesting stuff is happening in the "other" cinema, in the "minor" cinema, the 
cinema that's made outside of official institutions. It's the cinema of visual artists 
or "bad" students trained or rejected by Mexico's film schools. 

How would you situate your work within the field of experimental Mexican film 
and video? To what generation do you belong and are there any general traits 
that characterize your generation? 

In principal, I don’t consciously belong to any generation. My work has always 
been done in complete solitude. In Mexico, videos are made as if we lived on 
islands. There is really no real video culture in Mexico, no place where one can go 
to screen videos. However, this year I got to know Silvia Gruner, and it has been 
very important for me to meet an artist who is my age and also Mexican. We have 
begun a very rich dialogue about our work. Out of our mutual desire to connect and 
our shared interests, we decided to curate BANO MARIA (Steam Bath, 1999), a 
compilation of recent videos made in Mexico. Silvia, and later Enrique Ortiga (a 
curator who is a big fan of our generation), and I would get together to share our 
crazy desire to see videos. We began to find similarities, threads that joined diverse 
points of view from a single country at a very specific historical moment. Even in 
their differences, in their various dislocations, these videos have points of 
convergence so that one can speak about a generation, one that seeks reflections on 
identity from islands with closed doors. This generation has a lot of emotional 
intensity, an intensity which obsessively seeks to confront the camera-mirror. 

What kind of support is available in Mexico for the production, distribution, 
exhibition, and promotion of independent film and video? 

The most support for the exhibition and research of independent media comes 
from outside Mexico. The film/videomakers and scholars, Rita Gonzalez and Jesse 



Lerner, who curated the "Mexperimental" film/ video program came from 
California to Mexico to view material that nobody in Mexico seemed to give much 
importance to. They dug out from under all these rocks a series of underground 
works that have begun to rewrite the history of Mexican film and video. So now 
there is much more interest in independent media. There are also some precedents. 
For example, for a number of years now the Mexican Government has sponsored 
scholarships for media artists. Especially important is a scholarship fund targeted 
toward young artists (Jovenes Creadores) because it provides a vital space for video 
as a mode of expression. There is also an annual video-art biennial held in Mexico 
City which every year becomes a bigger event. There is a short film festival also 
held in Mexico City that has now been expanded to include independent feature 
films. 

But I believe that one of the great values of video and of independent film is that 
one can do this with or without financial support. It bothers me a lot to have to 
depend on someone else. With video one doesn't need to be dependent. You can 
film with very basic equipment out of your home. And I very much believe in 
home-based distribution. Furthermore, an artist's work nowadays doesn't end with 
production. The circle closes once the work is screened. This exhibition process 
entails hours of work on the computer, making copies of photos, written texts, 
running to Federal Express. The external support structures are like winks of 
complicity. They shouldn't be what determines if one continues to work. 

What are some of your future projects and what's this I hear about you being the 
future Mexican Leni Riefenstahi? 

Just as I don't hold onto the past, I also don't have future projects. My most 
important project is in the present so that I'm developing DORMIMUNDO with 
this idea about a response to the everyday. Since I have a cough today, I'm doing an 
expressionist exercise about the gesticulations one experiences when coughing. I'm 
always working. I don't screen everything, but I sharpen my eye everyday. Leni 
Riefenstahi? iOrale! Listen, the thing is that when I was awarded the biggest 
fellowship the Mexican government has sponsored, my best friend stopped talking 
to me because she said I was a corrupt sell-out. So I imagined myself making 
propaganda for the Mexican government...Actually, now that I think about it, I 
wouldn't mind making something in the public gymnasiums. And I'll use music by 
Wagner. 

NOTES 

1. Telenovelas are soap operas that, unlike their U.S. counterparts, are aimed at 
both female and male audiences, aired on primetime, and composed usually of a 
series of episodes which run for no more than a handful of months. 

2. Gobernacion is equivalent to the State Department; before President Carlos 
Salinas de Gortari's regime, this branch was responsible for all activities related to 
the mass media. 

3. The dominant aesthetic of the television branch of the multimedia giant Televisa 
is best characterized by its sleek production values and its conservative mode of 
entertainment. 



Cuevas' tapes are distributed by Video Data Bank: 112 S. Michigan Ave, 3rd Floor. 
Chicago, IL 60603. F ax 312-541-8072. 
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At the end of a Cuban documentary by Bernave Hernandez, called CHE 
COMANDANTE, AMIGO, we see the following sequence of images: murals and 
posters with Che's image; crowds of exuberant young Cubans running toward the 
camera, then a young boy, about five or so with flowing blonde locks, also running 
toward the camera laughing; and then the final image: a painting of Che as Christ 
with a crown of thorns. Such images, no matter how genuine their sense of loss, 
admiration, and gratitude, hurl Che Guevara out of time and history into the pure, 
eternal, fetishized realm of myth. This is, as Barthes has explained, a depoliticized 
speech in which the sign, here the image of Che, is emptied of meaning and 
becomes available for any new meaning or use-filf open notes in new window] 
Today we can see Che's image on T-shirts, posters, billboards, and magazine ads, 
though few seem to know much about him. In New York City recently, I saw the 
familiar red-hued-graphic Che poster in a shop complete with the beret, the 
flowing black hair, the up-turned eyes. The face, however, was not Che's, but the 
simian visage of a THE PLANET OF THE APES character. 

Into this fluid and contradictory context of the reception and circulation of Che's 
image comes EL DIA QUE ME QUIERES (THE DAY THAT YOU'LL LOVE Me, 
1998), a 30-minute non-narrative film by the Argentine poet and visual artist, 
Leandro Katz, who has lived and taught in the United States since 1965. Fascinated 
by the famous photograph of Che's body, laid out in the crude laundry room of the 
village hospital in Vallegrande, Bolivia, near where Che was wounded in battle, 
captured, briefly held, and summarily murdered, Katz went to Bolivia to interview 
the corpse's photographer, Freddy Alborta. Katz wanted to understand the power 
of this image which, in 1967, proclaimed and proved Che's death to the world. In 
his film, Katz creates a real sense of loss and mourning, but one that counters the 
mythologizing of Che by first deconstructing this image and then by placing Che 
back into the Latin American intellectual life of his day through a series of cultural 
references to Borges, Gardel, Neruda, Castro, and current Andean culture. 

THE IMAGE 

One important thread of the film, then, are the sequences where Katz interviews 
Freddy Alborta and draws out the circumstances of this photograph. Who is 





Alborta? How did he come to take the photo? What happened on that day? What 
were Alborta's feelings and impressions? Did Alborta know the paintings to which 
John Berger has compared the photo? Alborta didn't, but he was aware that this 
was not simple photojournalism. He worked very carefully, knowing he was in the 
presence of an already legendary figure, a Christ figure even, and that such a 
moment comes once in a lifetime. 

Breaking the interview format, Katz's camera watches Alborta develop a copy of the 
photo in his lab. We see the image appear in the developer, and then Alborta takes 
the photo out and shows it to us. Like a police investigator, Katz draws out all the 
circumstances of the photo's making and puts the photo into a powerful material 
context. Like history itself, the photo was a piece of work. There is little mysterious 
about it — except the quality of the artist's eye and what viewers bring to it. At the 
same time, Katz deconstructs this photograph itself, using his film camera to crop 
it, isolate details, reveal less obvious aspects, juxtapose several images of the event, 
explain the context Using Alborta's many images of that day, Katz moves from the 
main image, the one that circled the globe, to Alborta's other images, building up a 
visual sense of the whole scene. Katz also uses brief clips from some newsreel 
footage taken that day. 

The effect is that the scene is indeed that of a "charnel house," as Jeffery Skoller so 
eloquently puts it. [2] The blood-soaked bodies of two other guerrillas lie 
disregarded and uncovered on the floor. We see that several onlookers cover their 
noses with handkerchiefs and can imagine the smell of the dirt, the blood and the 
decaying bodies-all the agony this room embodies. Experienced in this filler way, 
the scene reminds us of the soccer stadiums, police academies, clandestine army 
prisons, and isolated concentration camps where tens of thousands of Latin 
Americans, activists and innocents alike, experienced dreadful tortures and a 
lonely death in the presence of inhuman strangers. Here by visual means, Katz 
once again imbeds Che's body in history, countering any effort to mythologize it. 

CULTURAL REFERENCES 

Cultural references constitute the other important thread running through this 
film. On the visual track we see a variety of images from present-day Bolivia. These 
images might seem to document village life, but do much more. In the film, they 
illustrate a brief parable Katz reads in voice over, the text of which comes from 
Jorge Luis Borges's "The Witness," found in his collection, Labyrinths (1962). The 
parable reflects on the fact that when one dies, all memory, all that the person saw 
in life, and all that he or she witnessed dies as well. 

First the one-page parable imagines the things a humble pre-Christian Saxon 
peasant might have seen, especially pagan rituals. Toward the end Borges comes to 
talk about the "pathetic or frail" forms that will be lost when he dies. Katz slightly 
rewrites the story to center it in a person living at the time of the conquest who 
witnessed Andean rituals, now mostly but not entirely lost, and also colonial ones. 
In his reading, Katz poeticizes the parable by repeating lines and phrases and by 
not moving linearly through it. The key words, repeated several times, seem 
written for this situation. 

"In a stable almost in the shadow of an old stone church a man with 

black eyes and a dark beard, lying amidst the odor of animals, humbly 



seeks death, as one would seek sleep." 

Further on Katz via Borges imagines the "infinite number of things" that die "in 
every final agony." In this case, Che is gone. We have Che's writings, documentary 
evidence of his activities, films and photographs of him, testimony of friends and 
associates as well as of enemies. But there is also much that Che could have told us 
and never will, things he saw and experienced that we will never know about. The 
narrative's richly suggestive idea here moves on in two directions important to 
Latin America and the left in general. Che is dead. To begin with, Katz's 
emphasizing this counters efforts to mythologize Che. We can learn from Che's 
example and his ideas and his life can inspire us, but he is dead, and we must live 
on and find our own way to change the world. John Berger, writing at the time the 
photograph first appeared, responded in this way to the image even then: "It is an 
image which, as much as any mute image ever can, calls for decision."[3] By now 
there has been so much death in Latin America — through death squads, 
disappearances, summary executions, assassinations, warfare, coups, revolutions 
and counter revolutions. And often what actually happened and who did it and 
what happened to the bodies remain a mystery. So much has been witnessed and 
so little is known. 

We also hear on the sound track Fidel Castro's reading Che's final letter to him and 
the Cuban people. In the letter in which Che talks about his love and admiration for 
the Cuban people, now his people, and his brother-in-arms, Fidel Castro. Che 
concludes that it is time for him to move on to carry the revolution into the rest of 
the Third World. This reading begins early in the film, trails off, and then returns at 
the end. It is as if the letter was always there as a subterranean part of the film's 
structure, an extended farewell. Whereas Borges reminds us of Che's origins in 
Argentina, Che's letter to Fidel reminds us of his important role in the Cuban 
Revolution. 

After Alborta's photograph of Che's body circled the world, Che's brother Roberto 
traveled to Bolivia to identify the body and perhaps to try to return it to Argentina. 
But, as Katz informs us, the Bolivian military didn't permit this and the body 
disappeared. Here the film's title appears again and on the sound track we hear 
brief strains of tango strings. This music, which returns only at the end of the film, 
reminds us of another richly suggestive cultural reference, that of Carlos Gardel, 
the great Argentine singer, whose popular song gives this film its title. Gardel's 
1935 film by the same name, EL DIA QUE ME QUIERAS, made the title song 
famous throughout Latin America. 

In that film Gardel's character, a wealthy upper class man, sings the song to his 
love, a poor, working class woman who thinks it's improper to fall in love with such 
a man. The double irony of the situation is that Gardel was himself born poor and 
had only recently become a dashing, wealthy, world-famous figure, and he died in 
Colombia in a plane crash before he could ever sing this song in Argentina. [4] The 
film and thus the song are about cross-class desire and its attendant difficulties. 
This is a situation that, in a broader sense, Che faced. Che's inability (most likely it 
was impossible) to win sufficient Bolivian indigenous peasants to his cause led to 
his death. Che Guevara, like his fellow Argentine Gardel, went abroad to make a 
name for himself and died before he could return. 


Again there is an elegiac sense of loss and displacement which suffuses the film. 



Katz imagines that on death one might lose, among other things, the "echo of the 
voice of Neruda," the Chilean poet and political activist. On the soundtrack we hear 
Neruda reading from "No Hay Olvido," a poem from the Second Series (1931-35) of 
Residence on Earth. Here too the narration conveys a sense of loss and mourning, 
but in this case it is the desire to forget the terrible things one has seen: "So many 
things I want to forget." All these cultural figures that Katz makes reference to here 
are dead: Che, Borges, Gardel, and Neruda. 

However, the film contains one other cultural reference that is very much alive. The 
sound track contains Andean drum and pan pipe music, and we see villagers 
perform music and cultural rituals, particularly a colorful procession in which 
many of the men wear colorful masks. The Bolivian villagers also enact other 
gestures that appear in the film as isolated images: a man opening a drawer and 
taking out a 1967 diary, another carrying a coffin down the street, two peasants 
herding sheep toward the camera. We also see several peasants carrying large red 
banners and finally dozens walk side by side across a field holding a long red 
banner aloft. 

All of these images are keyed to and illustrate moments, images really, in Borges' 
story. Jeffrey Skoller finds these scenes unconvincing and argues that the peasants 

"seem to stand in homage to Guevara, but their anonymity creates a 
childlike purity in their activity, as if in their innocence they — like 
nature — stand outside of time" (p. 14). 

I see these images more in the context of the Borges story as rewritten by Katz. In 
the parable Borges imagines that when the man dies "with him will die, and never 
return, the last immediate images of these pagan rites..."[5] Katz talks instead of a 
"procession of crude idols burdened with colonial gold." The film's showing the 
carrying of red banners depicts a more modern ritual, designed like the others in 
the film to create and maintain a group sensibility, even spirituality. 

CONCLUSION: MYTH AND HISTORY 

By carefully drawing out and examining the material aspects of this famous 
photograph and by placing Che in a temporal pan-Latin American intellectual 
context, Leandro Katz opens up the full horror of Che's death and disappearance; it 
is one example among many. We might say that the contexts Katz give reabsorb 
Che, emptying the image of its mythic, quasi-religious charge, collapsing it, and 
returning Che to history. This, of course, has been the traditional role of realism in 
art. Discussing 19th century realist painters, Linda Nochlin writes: 

"They attempted to grasp and convey in their works the mundane truth 
of dying-the bare truth, stripped of all transcendental meanings and 
metaphysical implications, but rich in the circumstantiality of 
psychological, physical and social detail."[6] 

Katz has embodied his historically grounded realism in a stylized and avant-garde 
cinematic form rather than in that of the traditional documentary. Both by 
analyzing images themselves and including his own voice and body (in the 
conversation with Alborta), Katz creates a self-reflexive work that seems to echo 
Bill Nichols's search for a political cinema: 



"Reflexivity opens up possibilities for the representation of the body 
that fracture more conventional approaches. Reflexivity helps move the 
viewer outside those systems of sympathy, charity, martyrdom, and 
victimization that limit the apprehension of magnitude to a secure and 
unthreatening set of protocols for 'reaching out.' Reflexive strategies 
challenge the predestination of victims and disasters, and place inside 
the text the formal means for an experiential awareness of excess, of 
that which exceeds the frame, including social praxis itself. "[7] 

By bathing an heretofore mythically charged image in the bright light of historical 
and material reality, Katz seals off metaphysical responses and interpretations. He 
wants us to respond intensely to the simple fact of a man's lonely final agony and 
turn our attention to the political reality surrounding it. Thus he ends the film with 
words that express his own outrage at the manner of this death; the lines are from 
The Great Rebel by Luis J. Gonzalez and Gustavo Sanchez Salazar: 

"Shot, executed, murdered, or finished off — whatever particular 
interpretation one gives to the facts-there is a human truth which rises 
above any subjectivism: a man, a sick and wounded prisoner, was killed 
without any semblance of justice when he was in the hands of those 
whose duty it was to rigorously guard his physical safety. Beyond any 
moral law and above any legal principles, the truth is that an 
elementary ride of war had been violated." 

The rules have been violated in Latin America. Over and over again the forces of 
reaction have viciously violated the bodies of the people they have captured and 
arrested. The violence continues today in sweatshops and prisons and torture 
centers, as transnational capital's policies are forced on people. To feel something 
for Ernesto Che Guevara, as an individual, we need to know something about him 
and understand who he was, what he did and what he was trying to do. The man 
before us, seen as an ordinary human being, abused, neglected, put on display, and 
subsequently disappeared, can evoke a subjective feeling of empathy and even 
outrage. Leandro Katz counters the many myths of Che (villain or hero) with his 
brutal death's historical reality. 

Myth, as Barthes says, depends on purifying, making clear, making innocent. Katz 
works in the opposite direction. He disturbs the waters, questions, refuses 
innocence, and deconstructs, reminding us constantly that we participate in messy 
historical processes, ones that involve great danger. History always leads to our 
final agony and the obliteration of what we saw and remembered. We each bid 
farewell. We each witness things we want to forget. And we all look forward to the 
day when the object of our desire returns our love, Che Guevara no less than 
anyone else. 

NOTES 

1. "Myth Today," Mythologies, trans. Annette Layers (NY: Hill and Wang, 1972) 
109-159. 


2. "The Future's Past: Re-Imaging the Cuban Revolution," Afterimage 26:5 
(March-April, 1999) 14. 



3. "Che Guevara Dead," Aperture 13:4 (1968) 38. 

4 .1 am relying on Marta Savigliano's account of the film in her Tango and the 
Political Economy of Passion (Boulder, Co: Westview Press, 1995) 65-67. 

5. Labyrinths, ed. and trans. Donald A. Yates and James E. Irby (NY: Modern 
Library, 1983) 243. 

6. Realism (NY: Penguin Books, 1971) 60. 

7. Representing Reality (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1991) 243. 

*U.S. & Canada sales and distribution: First Run/Icarus, 212/727-1711, 
< www.frif.com/newQQ/eldia.html >. In Europe and elsewhere: Jane Balfour Films, 
Burghley House, 35 Fortress Road, London NW5 lAQ, 0171/267-5392. 

**A slightly different version of this article appeared in Film Historia (Barcelona) 
9:2 (1999), 183-188. 
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Cine Action's seventh annual film festival took place in both San Francisco and 
Berkeley from September 16 to 26,1999. San Francisco's Cine Action, on whose 
board I served in the late 1980s, is the oldest support organization for Latino/a 
filmmakers in the United States. Its many festivals, special screenings, and other 
support services have played an important role in developing a lively, vibrant, and 
very talented film/video community that made itself felt on the screen and in the 
audience at this festival. Some of the films I saw had rough edges, evidence of 
insufficient resources and in the work of the younger filmmakers, still developing 
talent (there were many student films from the film departments of San Francisco 
State University, UCLA, UC Berkeley, and other schools). However, I found most of 
the films passionately felt and carefully considered; they speak strongly about and 
to a specific community. 

The Festival included creative special screenings and series. Chon Noriega, 
Executive Director of the AFI (Aztlan Film Institute), curated three special 
programs, based on his ever-changing AFI list of greatest Chicano films of all time, 
fil f open notes in new window] In one program he paired Lourdes Portillo and 
Susana Munoz's LA OFRENDA: DAYS OF THE DEAD with experimental work by 
Willie Varela. In the second program he paired David Garcia's venerable political 
documentary, REQUIEM 29 (1971), with experimental work by Harry Gamboa, Jr., 
Laura Aguilar, and Aldo Velasco. The marvelous and startling work of Robert Diaz 
LeRoy made up the last program. 

Sergio de la Mora organized a program, called "Devil in the Flesh" which featured 
recent work by Mexican experimental film and video makers, especially the striking 
films of Ximena Cuevas (see separate article in this issue). Cine Action itself 
grouped films into a number of special categories to help audiences. These 
included special youth screenings, women filmmakers, music videos, work by 
queer Latino/a filmmakers, experimental documentaries, and even a special 
works-in-progress screening of Juan Garza's NEVER TRUST A SERIAL KILLER. 
They opened the Festival with Cheech Marin's wonderful BORN IN EAST LA, with 
the director and star present to kick things off. His spirit lived in numerous of the 
films I saw. 

From this brief overview it becomes clear that the Festival featured a great variety 
of work. One can easily see by perusing the Festival's excellent catalogue, with its 





very complete listing of print sources that more than ample material exists for a 
great variety of film series and courses on Latino/a film and video making. Sadly, 
it's difficult to see such work outside of large urban areas or university 
communities. Rosalia Valencia, Cine Accion's Director, who played a major role in 
organizing the festival and making sure it went smoothly, comments in her 
introduction to the catalogue that 

"seeing the many films submitted to our festival, one wonders what 
excuse the networks have when they rarely include programs that 
reflect the faces we see all around us." 

What follows are my comments on some of the more compelling films I saw. I have 
tried to write about films that seemed typical in terms of form or content and that 
led me to certain conclusions. My interests ran toward fiction and documentary 
features, but I also saw many of the short films and some of the experimental work. 
So we have a doubly mediated snapshot here of contemporary Latino/a film and 
video making, mediated first by the choices Cine Accion made and then by what I 
actually saw. I will discuss the films first and then draw some tentative conclusions 
at the end. I will begin with some of the short films and then move on to the 
features, especially the two feature films that I found the most innovative, complex 
and politically provocative: Vicky Funari's PAULINA and David Riker's LA 
CIUDAD. 

SHORT FILMS 

Many of the short films concerned family, the freighted effort on the part of 
individuals to find a place for themselves or come to terms with their assigned 
place in a family group. In A LA MEDIDA/ CUSTOM MADE (1999,17 minutes) 
Lisset Barcellos tells an interesting short story about a young Peruvian woman who 
is breaking up with her gringo boyfriend at the same time that her widowed father 
suddenly announces plans to many. When her father arrives at her house, he wants 
her, a seamstress, to make him a suit for the wedding — tomorrow! The film 
contains lots of funny moments when she translates back and forth between father 
and boyfriend, saying what she wants them to say, not what they actually say. 

In the early part of Ruth C. Sosa's DONA CUCA (1999,18 minutes) we meet a 
teenage girl, suffering in an abusive relationship with her Anglo boyfriend. The girl, 
very cynical, and negative, denies the obvious to her concerned mother, but does 
call off the relationship. Suddenly, without transition, we find her at the mountain 
cabin of her great aunt, Cuca, a curandera. At first the girl feels out of place and 
resists her aunt's gentle encouragement; she wants to go home. Slowly she calms 
down and begins helping her aunt in the garden and with household chores. At first 
she refuses to speak any Spanish, but then does. Reconnecting with past racial 
roots, moving to the countryside, and enjoying unfettered female friendship and 
support seem to cure her urban despair. When the aunt becomes ill and then dies, 
the young woman cares for her to the end. 

In PERIOD (1998,10 minutes) Maria Teresa Murillo tells a story about a young girl 
experiencing her first period. After she comes home from school, she and her older 
sister argue with mom over TV. Mom watches Mexican soaps, the kids want U. S. 
cartoons. The director makes us aware of numerous TV ads, aurally and visually, 
including ones for tampax. 



The girl spills salsa on her school uniform, but then her sister notices blood on her 
leg. The girl goes up to the bathroom, examines the cupboard, finds tampax, and 
reads the label. At one point she opens the glowing door of the bathroom only to 
see the shining image of the Virgin of Guadeloupe. (We saw an image of the Virgin 
at the entrance to the house.) The girl goes down and complains to her sister about 
the discomfort of the cardboard applicator she naively inserted along with the 
tampax . The sister laughs at her and the girl goes back upstairs to change to a pad. 
She can't find any in the cupboard, but then the shining Virgin hands her a pack. 
There is a nice double irony here. On the one hand the Virgin, often asked for aid, 
here helps out in a very direct and material way. On the other hand, the Virgin has 
visually become integrated here into U. S. consumer culture and looks and behaves 
like an ad, offering products for sale. Perhaps, too, the Virgin's standing at the 
bathroom door with a pack of maxipads hybridizes Mexican and U. S. cultures. 

Hilda Hidalgo’s LA PASION DE NUESTRA SENORA (Costa Rica, 1998,18 
minutes) is a beautifully shot, colorful film, describing a woman's late afternoon 
sexual fantasy. She lives alone in the jungle surrounded by flowers and colorful 
macaws. One day, a man arrives selling religious books. She drugs him and 
includes him in her sensual sexual fantasies. When he wakes up, alone on the 
porch, he leaves quickly, as if he senses that something untoward has happened. 
Perhaps we expect the film to end here, but not so in a final shot the man appears 
again on her porch, this time carrying a huge, lush bouquet of flowers. Certainly, a 
woman designing her own sensuality/ sexuality, being able to enact her fantasies, 
and construct a man for them is a powerful notion in any society. 

Finally, I want to talk about BEEA DE GILAS/ REBECA'S STORY (Pepe Urquijo, 
1998, 20 mm.), which explores so many of the issues I have found in the other 
films in the festival. The film, a low-end, formally straight-forward documentary, 
concerns Rebeca Armendari, a community organizer in Gilroy, California. It 
focuses on her efforts to defeat Propositions 205 and 209 by registering Latino 
voters. She is an energetic young Chicana, dedicated to working in her own 
community rather than trying to get ahead. When her parents met, her mother was 
on her way to becoming a nun and her father was just out of prison. In fact, he 
remained and remains a heroine addict, and at one point Beca cries while talking 
about the effect of his addiction on the family. He is a very gentle, straight-forward 
man who laments his condition but seems unable to change. He went back to 
prison while the film was being made. 

Beca's mother seems a very intelligent, self-aware, devout catholic. Chicanos know 
their culture, she says, Hispanic don't; they are poor souls, wanabees. She has 
worked as a paralegal for many years. Beca rejects Catholicism and seeks a pre- 
Spanish identity. There are interviews with various members of the family intercut 
with her efforts to sign people up to vote. The director met Beca and became 
friends doing political work with her and then decided to make the film. 

The film shows political work of a simple kind that anyone could get involved in. It 
deals with the importance of family without painting it in idealized terms — family 
is both comfort and struggle. Nor does it idealize community. Beca finds it hard to 
get her neighbors to register and vote, even to protect their own interests; she must 
overcome their fear and resistance. The film shows a woman who seems 
uninterested in either a career or a family, at least for now. The film goes out into 



the agricultural areas of California and honors without idealizing those doing hard 
political work there. 

FEATURE FILMS 

Cuban American Maria Escebedo's RUM & COKE (1998) is a funny, lively romantic 
comedy about an uptight young professional Cuban American woman, Linda 
DeLeon, who produces a TV show and has just moved in with her gringo boyfriend, 
Steve, a successful photographer. When he goes to the Andes on a story, Linda 
meets a macho Cuban American fireman, Jose. He insists on meeting and going 
out with her over her strongly expressed objections. She fights it, but finally gives 
in to his charms. 

Jose brings her in contact with her Cubania — through his father and his open, 
conflicted talk about the older exile community. [2] We learn that she distrusts 
men, because her father abandoned the family when she was young. The film 
supports machismo by showing it as fun and the real, as perhaps even the essence 
of Cubania. 

Needless to say, the macho, passionate Cuban fire fighter with a long hose replaces 
the cold gringo with only a long, voyeuristic lens. The fireman sweeps the uptight 
career woman off her feet. Can children be long in coming (especially since she has 
just lost her job)? The film contains two disturbing stereotypes. Linda has a fat, 
manly, spinster aunt who claims to be a Santera and constantly gives Linda the 
same advice: get married and have babies. Linda's confidente at work is a campy 
gay black male who rolls his eyes and kisses ass as long as he can to keep his job. 
These stereotypes raise issues — santeria in a new context, homosexuality, Black/ 
Latino relations — that could have been explored in the film without giving up the 
romance or the comedy. 

Juan Garza's nearly finished NEVER TRUST A SERIAL KILLER is also a quite 
funny comedy in which goofy, obsessed, very Chicano (esp. in language) Leroy de 
la Luna, an old school buddy, arrives on Bobby's doorstep (sort of a latino DOWN 
AND OUT IN BEVERLY HILLS). Bobby is "white," a yuppie Latino driving a Volvo 
and living in the suburbs with insecurities about his sexuality and a Blonde 
girlfriend, Angela, a real estate agent Leroy is obsessed with solving the case of 
Satan's hand, a serial killer loose in LA's suburbs. He completely disrupts bobby's 
life with his unconventional behavior, his obsessiveness, his easy assumption that 
he is staying with Bobby "for a while," but Angela is charmed (women's instinct). 

Basically, Leroy becomes Bobby's therapist, encouraging him to get it on with 
Angela, which of course eventually he does. Running through the film is Satan's 
Hand, eventually identified as someone Leroy knew in prison. Finally, the whole 
community of East LA chases him down and captures him. He is a very Indian 
looking character with a pockmarked face and long hair. At the end, Leroy leaves 
and we understand that Bobby has been refreshed by contact with his roots. Both 
this film and RUM & COKE reminded me of LA BAMBA, when Bob takes Ritchie to 
TJ, where he hears the song that makes him famous. Community and familial roots 
can to some extent soothe the alienation and brutalities of conforming to a 
globalizing capitalism. These films deal, in a humorous way, with the tensions that 
exist between assimilation and separation. In these films and others like them, 
economic and professional success seems to lead to or perhaps depend upon a loss 



of cultural ties. At the same time, reconnecting with that culture seems to involve 
limitations, especially for the female characters. 


DEL OTRO LADO (C. A Griffith, 1999) is an independent Mexican-U.S. 
coproduction, made by people involved in and/or close to anti-AIDS activism in 
both countries. That Mexicans don't have regular access to new AIDS drugs 
becomes a major issue in the film. The story concerns HIV positive Alejandro, who 
works in some capacity in a bank, and Beto, his more hippie, artistic lover. 
Alejandro has a mostly supportive family (father not completely, but ultimately) 
and lots of friends. Throughout the film Alejandro searches for a way to gain access 
to the drugs he needs and the problems his search and ultimate decision to cross 
over illegally into the United States cause in his relationship with Beto. Ultimately, 
he decides to leave. In the dramatic and shocking climax, the coyotes abandon the 
group with whom he is crossing the border and then bandits attack the people. 
When Alejandro attempts to protect a woman they are attacking, they kill him. 

This tragic melodrama emphasizes a social problem and its effects on people in 
intimate and familial relationships. The characters don't involve themselves in or 
seem to know about the kind of activism in which the film's makers seem to have 
involved themselves. Clearly, however, the filmmakers want the film's viewers to 
become active. However, the films concerns middle class, educated Mexicans and 
has nothing to say about the millions of poor and working class AIDS sufferers in 
Mexico and their access to medical care of any kind, much less sophisticated 
treatments developed in the U.S. and elsewhere. Finally the film raises and then 
lets drop a crucial issue — safe sex. At one point, Alejandro complains about always 
having to be the bottom in their sex. There is some indication that Beto wants it 
this way, because he thinks it is safer, but the issue disappears. This would have 
been an important opportunity to talk about safe sex in a film many people will see 
in Mexico. Nonetheless, DEL OTRO LADO is a moving and compelling film and it 
will initiate discussion and debate in its audience. 

Finally, I want to talk about two very accomplished and innovative films I saw at 
the Festival: PAULINA (Vicky Funari, US, Mexico, Canada, 1998) and LA 
CIUDAD/ THE CITY (David Piker, 1998). Both of these films exist in the gray zone 
between documentary and fiction without in any way trying to confuse an 
audience, on the one hand, or really distance the audience on the other. PAULINA 
is not a pseudo or fake documentary and LA CIUDAD is not a Brechtian fiction film 
with documentary inserts. The first is as clearly documentary as the second is 
clearly fiction. Yet, PAULINA has numerous enacted scenes, and three actresses 
play Paulina at different ages as she, now a maid in Mexico City, reconstructs her 
horrendous childhood in rural Mexico. LA CIUDAD, made up of four separate 
stories, reminded me very much of Rosssellini's PAISAN, the Neorealist film 
closest to documentary in style and intent. While actresses play Paulina, the 
immigrant workers in LA CIUDAD play themselves. 

Both these films are very much about family and extended families. They are about 
fragmentation, alienation and literal distance. Paulina, raped, abused, and married 
off before she was 13, describes her body as a jigsaw puzzle and has to journey into 
that horrible past to reconstruct herself. The film explores the gap between present 
and past, between idealized notions of family, represented by the colorful images in 
a child's schoolbook, and some of the harsher realities of rural Mexico. LA CIUDAD 



explores the literal distance between the here and there of the immigrant 
experience: the much handled letter from a wife left behind in the village, the 
young woman trapped in the Bronx, because her whole family in Puebla, Mexico, 
depends on her income. Finally, the terrible hardship of learning about a sick child 
back home whom you can't help because the sweatshop managers won't pay you 
until the clothing company they produce for pays them. 

PAULINA 

PAULINA tells the story of a feisty, courageous woman, who suffered terrible abuse 
as a child, but ran away from home as a teenager and reconstructed her life, 
working as a live-in maid in Mexico City. Her beautiful, alert daughter, a nurse in a 
hospital, will have a very different life than she had. The film reveals the near 
feudal relations that continue to exist in rural Mexico where local caciques or 
bosses have near absolute power over the poor peasants and town dwellers. In 
these conditions, families can make their quite young daughters available to local 
bosses in return for his paltry favors. The film contains an element of suspicion 
about what people, including Paulina, say about the past and some of the 
reenactments include varying versions of a story (like THE THIN BLUE LINE). But 
here is the basic story. 

When she was about eight years old, Paulina and her sister were bathing in a metal 
trough near their house. Paulina fell and severely cut her genitalia, bleeding 
profusely. Her mother, who Paulina says hated her because she looked like her 
grandmother and was "white," claimed that the local cacique, Mauro de la Cruz, 
had raped her and later he didn't deny it. He found Paulina attractive (at 8!) and 
said he would take possession of her later, which he did when she reached 13. 

When this happened, Paulina says she fought him viciously, refused to obey him, 
aborted his child, frequently ran away from the house where he kept her and hid in 
the cemetery or with a few people who would help her. While some of her story 
seems exaggerated, we see enough corroborating evidence to believe most of it. 

We can sense the fear and distrust people have for these caciques in the fact that 
even today most of Paulina's family and the people who knew her then only very 
reluctantly talk about what happened. Paulina's mother, particularly, seems to 
have repressed most of what happened then. Her father only speaks cryptically 
about the events. Live and let live, he says. He gets along by minding his own 
business. It becomes clear that had her family tried to protect their daughter, the 
boss could easily have taken their land away and even killed them with impunity. 

As I watched the film I often thought about the situation in Chiapas; the Zapatistas 
are struggling against just such feudal relations in the rural areas. 

The film has two quite different modes of presentation. In the first we have the 
traditional documentary presentation, such as interviews, talking head 
monologues, live action scenes of Paulina and the crew in Puntilla (her home 
town), their encounters with various people. The second mode consists of enacted 
scenes, representing the past, primarily, but not exclusively, Paulina's memories/ 
narration of her past. Sometimes these two modes newly blend together. Paulina 
wanders in the cemetery, looking for a mausoleum she used to hide in and her 
image becomes that of the actress playing her at that age. Early on, Paulina's voice¬ 
over narration of an event becomes that of the actress playing her. The sound of 
her as a young girl singing, comes in over documentary footage, reminding us of 



these scenes, underlining a certain emotion or idea. 


Flower petals, butterflies, water, earth, and blood become important repeated 
images, connoting some basic notion of womanhood. I don't mean this, nor does 
the film, as some essential notion of what a woman is or should be, but in the sense 
that when a young girl is abused sexually before she even knows what it is all about, 
a shattering of the personality takes place. This is the jigsaw puzzle Paulina talks 
about. In a sense we can see that her job as live-in maid, which she calls noble work 
(though she also calls it a pain in the ass), helped her reconstitute herself and gain 
control over these elements: carefully tended gardens, washings machines, 
sweeping and dusting, giving birth herself. 

Only after the birth of her own daughter did Paulina lose interest in dying and gain 
a desire to revisit her past, to finish it, as she says. After returning to Puntilla, 
confronting her parents, looking up Mauro's grave, visiting the few people who 
helped her, and telling us her story, she decides that she has killed off Paula and 
she could allow Paulina to be reborn. She has put the jigsaw puzzle back together, 
ended that fragmentation. 

LA CIUDAD 

David Piker's LA CIUDAD narrates incidents in the lives of Latin American 
immigrant workers in New York City. The film, with beautiful black and white 
photography, tells four short stories with a self-reflexive nodal point at a 
photographer's shop where people, some we see elsewhere in the film, come to 
have their portraits taken. Riker has done these brief scenes in an expressionist 
manner with theatrical lighting, extreme fragmentation of events, and loud, bright 
flashes of light as pictures are taken. Sometimes we see a montage of portraits, and 
throughout the film Riker constantly provides wonderful close ups of the 
immigrants' faces. 

The first story tells about men who look for work along city streets in the South 
Bronx. One has a letter from a young wife back where he came from. Some other 
men tease him about it. A gruff Italian guy picks up a group and takes them to an 
area filled with demolished brick warehouses He directs them to clean and stack 
bricks. He had offered $50 for the day, but then at the site he introduces a 
piecework concept — 15 cents per brick (about 333 bricks for $50). This switch 
enrages the men and the Italian again promises that they will get $50 for the day, 
but can earn more at the piece rate. 

The men differ in their response: some sit down and do little, others jump to it and 
work quickly. There is much dispute and later one thinks another has stolen from 
his brick pile. After lunch, the one with the letter is crushed under a falling wall. 
Their efforts to revive him fail and the one who goes to call, comes back defeated- 
he didn't know where they were and they had no number for the Italian. At the end 
they get into a fight again about bricks. One guy suggests they should be able to 
work together on the street instead of all fighting for crumbs. This failed collectivity 
at the beginning sets up the narrative flow of the film, leading to the sitdown strike 
at the end. 

In another story a young man from Puebla, Mexico, searches for the home of his 
uncle. He has the address, but has trouble finding it. He wanders into a 



quinceanera fest and meets a dour young woman and slowly charms her. The 
turning point comes when they discover that they both grew up in the same Puebla 
neighborhood. Her unhappiness stems from the fact that her family back in Mexico 
needs her to be there, earning money to support them. She feels trapped. They go 
back to her place; she lives with an uncle who is out of town. In the morning, he 
goes out to shop for breakfast, but can't find his way back to her apartment. At the 
end we see him standing with his bag of groceries in a maze of highrise apartment 
buildings, as confused as he was at the beginning of the story. 

Then there follows the story of an older man, a puppeteer, and his young daughter 
living in their ear in a blasted landscape. He seems sick; perhaps he has TB. He 
puts on puppet shows in which the tenant attacks his landlord. During quiet 
moments they look at a children's book. She makes up stories about what she sees, 
but cannot read. A friend says she should go to school and has a constitutional 
right to do so. The father takes her to school and they took around, but an official 
gives them a hard time — they need proof of residency in New York, but have no 
rent receipt or phone bill to show. 

The final, longest, and most dramatic story focuses on garment workers in a 
sweatshop. One woman finds out that her young daughter at home in Mexico has 
suddenly fallen very ill and needs $400 for an operation or she will die. The woman 
works in a Korean-run sweatshop that has not paid them in several weeks (they try 
not to pay until they are paid for the job they are working on). She tries to get 
money from the boss, no deal. Then she begs money from her friends. 

Finally, at work, she just sits there. When the Korean boss yells at her she tries to 
explain that she needs the money. He then fires her, but she embraces her machine 
and won't leave. Slowly everyone else turns off their machines and just sits or 
stands there. Nothing is said, some looks are exchanged. People look straight ahead 
or at the floor or ceiling. The montage of faces is reminiscent of the photo studio or 
the men at the brickyard, but now they are united, at least for this moment. The 
camera leaves, showing the factory wall and then from out further. [There are a 
thousand stories in the city..."] Them is no leadership, no union or organization. 

It's anarchism at its best. The daily humiliations of immigrant life have come to the 
boiling point, sparked by one desperate woman's resistance. 

This final scene reminded me very much of the early moment in SALT OF THE 
EARTH when the miners refuse to return to the mine, after a miner is injured. 

They condemn the company's reduced safety measures that endanger the workers. 
The foreman shouts at the miners to get back to work, but they refuse to budge. 

The film presents their resistance as a montage of close ups of their set faces, all 
looking down the foreman who berates them. But these mostly Mexican-American 
workers have a union and tried leaders they respect. They have a mechanism for 
dealing with the boss, a way to protect themselves. When the women take up the 
picket lines after an injunction bars the men, the community works that out in a 
highly charged meeting. In LA CIUDAD we see, at best, the importance of knots of 
friendships and conversations after work. 

Thus like Italian Neorealism before it and which it greatly resembles, this film 
tends towards naturalism, the relatively passive gathering of information, over a 
more activist realism, designed to find ways to overcome the alienation so central 
to this film. In some ways one of the most striking formal elements in the film, the 



beautiful portraits of individual faces, becomes at the same time a weakness in its 
limitation to the individual. At the end, when the workers refuse to work, Riker 
ends with such portraits. He then pulls the camera away at just the moment when 
human solidarity has the potential to become a political solidarity or might just as 
well collapse back into defeated isolation. The film moves from severe alienation to 
powerful, but also romanticized, solidarity, which, without organization of some 
kind, has no way to sustain itself. 

PAULINA and LA CIUDAD are both powerful, formally interesting films about the 
workers on the front lines of the new global economy and their alienation, fragility, 
and vulnerability become palpable. Each film confirms that there are important 
political stories to tell and innovative ways to tell them, yet neither imagines any 
sort of organized collective resistance. That is the next step for mediamakers as 
they respond to the terrible forces and dislocations of the new global capitalism. 

CONCLUSION 

This festival represented a cross section of one moment of filmmaking; it remains 
only a selection and that selection certainly shaped how one could see this moment 
at this particular festival. Impressed as I was by the skill, talent, and energy of 
these filmmakers, and as touched as I often was by the very personal stories they 
told, I ended up feeling critical of a general lack of progressive politics in the films, 
fiction and documentary alike. I missed films about the Los Angeles Drywall 
workers, the hotel and restaurant workers, the apple and berry pickers all 
struggling here in the West to organize themselves and fight for better wages and 
working conditions-and for their dignity. Perhaps it is too soon for films on these 
rather recent events. 

I was surprised by the near absence of films about immigration, especially the 
politics of it here in California, and about the booming U.S./ Mexico border 
economy, based in the maquilladoras, that is transforming Northern Mexico. I 
sense in the United States growing political resistance amongst Latino/as and 
other third world immigrants to the place the new capitalism has assigned them in 
the economy. I want to see more media makers join this struggle as have Alex 
Rivera in his experimental work (PAPA-PAPA, WHY CYBRACEROS?, and DIA DE 
LA INDEPENDENCIA); the National Labor Committee filmmakers in their 
documentaries about working conditions in Mexico, Central America and Haiti 
(ZONED FOR SLAVERY and MICKEY MOUSE GOES TO HAITI; as well as Vicky 
Funari and David Riker. 

I worry too about the emphasis on the family, which seemed to include, relatively 
uncritically, a certain acceptance of, if not affection, for machismo, for women 
marrying and having children, and for women performing appropriate familial 
roles. Perhaps this is a generational issue and these young women filmmakers, 
born under Reagan's star and growing up with the Republican's family-values 
campaigns, must work through these issues anew and find their own way of 
thinking about and dealing with the relation between the personal and the political. 
One senses their struggle to come to terms with changing familial forms and values 
in a highly destructive society. 


A tendency to concentrate on the intimacies of family life had formal ramifications 
in that many of the films I saw were melodramas, often resembling TV/Hollywood 



styles. This is a wonderfully flexible and generally popular form and filmmakers 
use it to work through family issues in very political ways.[3] 


In the last decade, we have experienced an explosion of independent feature film 
and video making: financing, production and theatrical distribution. Young 
filmmakers have found increasingly inventive ways to finance low-budget feature 
films, aided by the falling cost of relatively high quality video cameras and digital 
editing equipment. Though the odds may not be great, aspiring to make feature 
films for theatrical distribution does not seem completely unreasonable. And given 
the dearth of suitable images of Latino/as in theaters and on television, wanting to 
fill this gap makes a lot of sense. There have been financially and critically 
successful Latino/a films from BORN EAST LA and ZOOT SUIT to MI VIDA 
LOCA, SELENA, and MI FAMILIA. Though it was a risk-taking and progressive 
political film that gained some critical acclaim as well, AMERICAN ME failed at the 
box office, thus casting doubt on the possibilities and realities of trying to make 
politically pointed and provocative films within the context of mainstream 
commercial media. The world goes to the movies and wanting to put your images 
and ideas up there for the world to see makes a lot sense. 

At the same time, this approach has costs — especially the use of negative 
stereotypes of the kind I have remarked on in my discussion above. With full 
attention focused on the main characters, the conventional narrative tends to give 
short shrift to the minor characters, using stereotypes as short cuts, humor, and 
appeals to a broad audience. Rosa Linda Fregoso has argued strongly against the 
use of stereotypes in Latino/a filmmaking. Such work should, she writes, 

"unmask ideology, unveil the historical contradictions that have shaped 
our present reality, and present its audience with a viable alternative to 
the mainstream media depictions of our struggle in this country."[4] 

Charles Ramirez Berg, also quoting from Fregoso, urges Latino/a filmmakers to 
eschew stereotyping while also encouraging the effort to make films for 
mainstream distribution. 

"For credibility's sake, we must master the dominant screen writing 
paradigm. But in order to alter its pervasive stereotyping, we also need 
to question it wherever and whenever we can."[5] 

I'm always curious how filmmakers will deal with the costs of using conventional 
cinematic forms? Do they repress or ignore them, letting them come to the surface 
in stereotypical form, or do they examine them, play with them, dismantle them, 
deconstruct them? I thought that the strength of films like PAULINA, and LA 
CIUDAD lay in their ability to use melodramatic forms while also moving beyond 
stereotypes. 

I sense change arising from low wage, often immigrant and third world, workers, 
the people literally on the cutting edge of the new global working class. I sense also 
a move on the pail of film, video, and digital artists/activists to investigate, critique, 
and support this emerging struggle. In my view, many of the artists whose work I 
saw at this festival will become major participants in documenting and narrating 
this new reality. I came to this realization at these screening, with their intense 
communal energy. Though sometimes disappointed that my own expectations were 



not met, I also felt and feel great excitement and optimism about the future of 
Latino/a and also political film and video making. 

NOTES 


1. Noriega set out his AFI list in JUMP CUT No. 42 (December, 1998). He also 
edited two special sections in JUMP CUT in issues No. 38 f June. 1 QQ ?1 and No. 30 
f June. IQQ4I on Latino/a media. 

2. Cuban sociologist Fernando Ortiz invented the term Cubania to indicate a self- 
assumed and self-conscious sense of Cubanness beyond the simple facts of 
parentage or birthplace. 

3 .1 am reminded here of the flurry of interest and availablility of Mexican 
filmmaker, Arturo Ripstein's recent films, but also the work of Lourdes Portillo, 
Maria Luisa Bemberg, Fina Torres, and Susana Amaral. 

4. "Seguin: The Same Side of the Alamo," Chicano Cinema, ed. Gary D. Keller 
(Binghamton. NY Bilingual Review/Press, 1985), 151. 

5. "iYa Basta con the Hollywood Paradigm!" JUMP CUT No. 38 (June, 1993), 97. 
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Three years into Guatemala's peace process, Latin America's most prominent 
Native American film and video festival — the VI Festival Americano de Cine y 
Video de los Pueblos Indigenas — was hosted in that country. There, presenting an 
international indigenous film and video festival in the context of a shaky 
reconciliation process presented many challenges. In particular, just weeks before 
the festival opened, as Guatemala's left political coalition split and lost the 
possibility for a popular government, the tentative alliance of Mayan and ladino 
cultural and communications organizations who took it upon themselves to 
coordinate the VI Festival Americano broke into pieces. 

Despite operating with a severely reduced staff and relying heavily on logistical 
support from international guests, the VI Festival Americano ran from August 6 to 
13, 1999, in Quetzaltenango. It managed to showcase an impressive number of 
films and videos — the majority indigenous-produced — from Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, France, Germany, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Panama, the United States and Uruguay. Unlike 
most film festivals, the success of the VI Festival Americano does not hinge 
exclusively on how many films are screened or large audience attendance. This 
festival is a political and social project that puts an international, cohesive (if 
temporary) face on what are numerous "indigenous media" initiatives throughout 
the Americas. 

For almost two decades Indian people have been appropriating audiovisual media 
in order to "shoot back," as it has been put, positioning themselves as protagonists 
in control of their own images and stories, and as active participants in the 
processes that shape their lives and futures. This festival is committed to securing 
indigenous peoples' access to audiovisual media and promoting their projects' 
sustainability and visibility. The Festival Americano also engages broader 
initiatives to defend indigenous peoples' human tights and self-determination 
movements through declarations and by training indigenous people in the use of 
video. 

The process of media appropriation has often taken place with the support or 
intervention of non-indigenous activis-tminded filmmakers and anthropologists 
who continue to constitute an important part of this festival's project. In many of 
the festival's forums, it is this international "community" of media activists who 




develop the discourse which defines "indigenous media." Working jointly with 
native media makers, they position the works to have a potential role in 
transforming relations between Indian people and members of the dominant 
societies in which they live. In a sense, the international and activist-minded non- 
indigenous participants are brokers, and as such they have just as much at stake in 
the processes that define and launch indigenous media as the indigenous 
videomakers themselves.[l] [ open notes in new window] 

The oldest festival of its type in Latin America, the Festival Americano was 
launched in 1985 in Mexico City by the Consejo Latinoamericano de Cine y Video 
de Pueblos Indigenas (CLACPI), an international group of non-Indian Latin 
American anthropologists and filmmakers with a strong interest in ethnographic 
film about Indian peoples. Since then, the festival has been held in Brazil, 
Venezuela, Peru and Bolivia, forming an active network of CLACPI members along 
the way. [3] In 1994, the festival that was scheduled to be organized by CLACPI in 
Quito, Ecuador, was presented instead by Quechua filmmaker Alberto Muenala 
and Ecuador's national indigenes council CONAIE. This festival was tremendously 
successful, screening most of the festival programs in indigenous communities 
prior to the main event in Quito. CONAIE has continued to present an annual film 
and video festival in Ecuador, and Alberto Muenala remains an active and essential 
member of CLACPI. 

Over the years CLACPI has transformed itself into a loosely defined, open, 
umbrella organization with more indigenous members, but its headquarters 
remain in La Paz, Bolivia at the offices of CEFREC, the most active original 
member organization CEFREC is a non-profit organization that trains indigenous 
media makers and sponsors indigenous productions. When CEFREC coordinated 
the fifth Festival Americano in Bolivia in 1996, they offered pre-festival workshops 
to several novice indigenous videomakers who are now rising stars in the world of 
Latin American Native media. 

In Quetzaltenango, Guatemala, the VI Festival Americano was divided into 
morning seminars and evening screenings. Video viewing was punctuated with 
cultural exhibitions of Mayan textiles, as well as indigenous theater and dance 
performances, photography and painting. The third annual Encuentro 
Interamericano de Cine y Video de los Pueblos Indigenas took place during the 
morning sessions of the first four days. 

During the first day of Encuentro presentations, a noticeable look of 
disappointment appeared on the face of the Mayan shaman who opened the 
morning session with a prayer. Sitting in the front row with her candles lit and 
bundled in her colorful shawl on her lap, she said shaking her head, "My candles 
aren't happy — it's not going well." After a quick survey of the dozen or so people 
sifting somewhat slouched in the red velvet chairs of Quetzaltenango's elegant 
municipal palace, it was easy to see that she was right. Almost as if she had ordered 
it to happen, the awkward separation of panelists and audience was broken by the 
next speaker who left the panelists' table and sat on the arm of one of those stately 
chairs near the rest of us. "That's better," the shaman said, and from that point on 
we convened more informally in a loose circle of chairs. 

The shaman's scattered but constant presence throughout the festival was a 
comfort, though unfortunately her initial read remained the most accurate. The 



festival's audience barely exceeded the number of international guests invited 
specifically for the event at any time during the festival. In a city whose population 
is 85% indigenous, this dismal public attendance was one of the Festival's more 
serious shortcomings. But on the positive side, the small number of people 
attending melded into a cohesive festival environment. Most revealing, the 
spectrum of the people there demonstrates how indigenous events often have their 
most fertile reception with international audiences already attuned to the issues 
presented rather than with local or national audiences whose participation is 
crucial to social change. 

The morning sessions continued on the fifth day with the round table, Mesa 
Redonda de los Pueblos Indigenas y los Medios de Comunicacion. The same folks 
sat in the same chairs, but this time the presenters made an attempt to be more 
analytical, posing the following kinds of questions: Does the possibility of an 
alternative, indigenous aesthetic really exist? Why have media been kept from 
native people? Though no specific conclusions emerged from the discussions, the 
issues raised set the stage for the working sessions which followed. Divided into 
groups to discuss production, training, and distribution, the participants shared 
experiences, trends, problems, and they sketched out an idea of where to 
concentrate efforts in the future. Curiously each group brought up the issue of 
fundraising, but that problem was never given focused attention. 

Though long and at times arduous, for anyone interested in native media in Latin 
America these forums are uniquely informative, allowing one to get quickly up to 
date and meet both major players and emerging ones. They also help outsiders 
understand the contexts that surround the making of the films and videos. While it 
was challenging to actually see the works I was interested in — with chronic late 
starts and daily program changes, it was difficult to know with any certainty what 
was going to screen where or when — I found the sheer number and diversity of the 
works impressive. 

Not surprisingly, the majority of the works presented at the Festival Americana 
were documentaries. Because the genre has effectively captured historically 
ignored "truths" about Native experiences, documentary has prevailed in 
indigenous media workshops as the format for cultural recuperation. Most of the 
Guatemalan work was based in one form or another on testimonies about the 
ghastly and violent acts Indian people suffered during the 36-year war in which 
more than 200,000 Indian people were murdered or disappeared. 

However, most of the strongest pieces at the festival — the ones most people kept 
talking about — were fiction. Indigenous media makers expressed general 
enthusiasm about fiction filmmaking. Inspired by the possibilities of a fresh genre, 
media makers spoke about fiction with a twinge of a "we can do it, too" attitude. 
Among the fictions most applauded (though only recognized with Honorable 
Mention awards by the Festival) were two shorts written by Bolivians. EL DIABLO 
NUNCA DUERME (THE DEVIL NEVER SLEEPS) and a CHALECO DE PLATA 
(THE SILVER VEST) were written by Aymara media makers and actors Patricio 
Luna and Reynaldo Yujra respectively. The video works were developed by 
CEFREC in association with Alberto Muenala as advisor and were funded in part 
by the Spanish Government's Institute for Cooperation (AECI). Spoken in Aymara 
with Spanish subtitles, these fictional videos take full advantage of the imposing 



beauty of the altiplano landscapes and weave simple, but penetrating stories about 
their characters' internal conflicts. Caught between rural life and opportunities to 
make fast cash, they jeopardized their traditional livelihoods. The fast track results 
in devastating consequences, but the characters' stories serve as lasting examples 
to their communities. 

Some works were couched in positive stories of returning and rebuilding, like the 
big Guatemalan/ Brazilian hit, IXCAN, by Brazilian director Henrique Goldman. 
This work won the award for "Best Fiction with Indigenous Participation" The 75- 
minute fiction tells the funny but poignant story of two very different women 
dealing with mother-daughter issues. One is an in-your-face Italian "video artist" 
who spends an inheritance she recently received from her mother's untimely death 
to finance making a video in Guatemala. The other is a young Guatemalan woman 
living in a shantytown on the outskirts of Guatemala City whose mother returns 
after twelve years of fighting with the guerrilla in the mountains. Because the two 
Guatemalan women protagonists come from the village of Ixcan, which was 
devastated by a massacre during the war, the film casts Guatemala's reconstruction 
process in terms of personal relations and humor. 

In contrast, much of the work from Mexico did not directly engage that county's 
systematic oppression of its native population. Rather, struggles for survival and 
for the preservation of identity were often couched in presentations of traditional 
lifeways and testimonies from community members. Thus two Zapotec 
videomakers from Oaxaca and a young Purepecha videomaker from Michoacan 
received awards at the Festival. All three videomakers were trained through the 
Mexican government's video program and their works were postproduced at the 
Indigenous Video Centers in Michoacan and Oaxaca. Maria Sanitiago R. got the 
award for "Socio-Organizational Processes among Indigenous People" with her 
video BUSCANDO BIENESTAR (LOOKING FOR WELL BEING), a 21-minute 
documentary in Zapotec with Spanish subtitles about her organization's struggle to 
improve the community's life and find ways to be self sufficient. The sincerity, 
persistence and ingenuity of those interviewed in the tape communicate a story of 
plodding but profound change. Crisanto Manzano A. won the "Life and Hope" 
award with MONTANA PODEROSA (POWERFUL MOUNTAIN), a 50-minute 
poetic and intimate exploration of his highland Zapotec community and the 
environment that gives them life. Slow and precise camera work reveal natural 
riches and human warmth at every turn, a view of Indigenous life in the Oaxacan 
mountains everyone should see. The award for "Preservation of Indigenous 
Identity and Culture" went to young Dante Serano of the Purepecha nation for his 
video CH'ANANTSKUA, EL JUEGO DE LA MADUREZ (THE MATURITY GAME), 
a lively thirty minute documentary about how Purepecha youth are adapting to city 
ways and fashions without losing a sense of their Indigenous identities. 

Works from Chiapas, Mexico, were another mailer. Of note are two short pieces 
made by Mayan videomakers trained by the Chiapas Media Project, a US-Mexico 
project that has worked in Zapatista support communities since early 1998. You 
would have to know the basics of the rebellion to make sense of these videos since 
they are "told" from an insider's perspective and do not fully contexutalize the 
content for outside audiences. But their stories defy the victimization discourse so 
often present in documentaries about the war in order to demonstrate what the 
people are actually doing about their situation. In THE RECOVERY OF SAN 



ANDRES SACAMCH'EN DE Los POBRES, over 3000 indigenous people march on 
San Andres Sacamch'en, site of the 1995/96 peace talks, and peacefully take back 
their town hall which had been occupied by the police on direct orders of the 
governor. The police occupation was part of the ruling party's effort to dismantle 
autonomous municipalities that challenge its hegemony in the region. THE 
NATIONAL CONSULTATION IN THE MUNICIPALITY OF SAN JUAN DE LA 
LIBERTAD chronicles the voyage of the Zapatista representatives from the 
communities of the Municipality of San Juan de la Libertad who joined thousands 
of other Zapatistas in the "Consulta Nacional" referendum, in which over 3 million 
Mexican citizens cast their ballots in favor of the Zapatistas' proposals on four basic 
questions regarding indigenous rights. While technically a bit shaky, these videos 
get to the point quickly and show the situation in Chiapas in all its violent absurdity 
as seen from indigenous perspectives. 

Chile and Brazil also made a strong showings at the festival. Chilean Rodrigo 
Sepulveda received the award for "Women's Participation" with a documentary 
about a Quechua women's literacy workshop in the highlands of Peru. AHIMAM 
CHAY is a 24-minute documentary that beautifully captures women's experiences 
of literacy learning with all its initial mystery and uncertainty. The documentary 
successfully transforms words on index cards into agile guides through the cultural 
life of this community. 

The winning Brazilian works underscored the festival's inclination towards fiction, 
but in surprising ways. 20 ANOS DE LUTA (TWENTY YEARS OF STRUGGLE) a 
31-minute documentary by Marie Correa and Vincent Carelli of the Sao Paulo- 
based "Video in the Villages" project won the award for "Artistic Creativity." The 
tape follows an Amazonian community's commemoration of twenty years of 
fighting off incursions into their traditional territory. For this extraordinary 
memorial, community members young and old reenact key events using theater 
and dance. 

Carelli's new video, SEGREDOS DE LA MATA (SECRETS OF THE FOREST) won 
the special "Vitral" award from the National Video Movement of Cuba in 
recognition of its innovative creative process. Hilarious and bold, the video 
seamslessly weaves together fiction and documentary at the request of members of 
the Waiapi tribe who have been trained in video production by the Video in the 
Villages project. Impressed with their first horror movie, the Waiapi decided to 
bring their forest monsters alive with the help of a special effects artist and very 
willing Indigenous actors and directors. The Cuban presence at the festival was 
curious since none of the work presented from that island nation related directed 
to indigenous peoples (despite the growing Taino movement in Cuba and many 
other Caribbean islands). However, the Vital Award and an educational award 
offered by the International Film and Television School of San Antonio de los 
Banos, Cuba, added a sense of prestige and possibility to the festival. 

Just before the closing ceremony of the VI Festival Americano de Cine y Video de 
los Pueblos Indigenas festival participants assembled in one last round of 
discussion groups and tentatively approached the subject of why there was not 
more Guatemalan Indigenous participation in the festival. Evasive answers and 
disguised criticism began to fill the floor. Then the projectionist, a middle-aged 
Mayan gentleman who moved to Quetzaltenango with his family years prior to 



escape the war, broke his silence to explain to those gathered that the reason is 
clear. "Indian people are severely discriminated against in Guatemala," he said 
with all the authority of firsthand experience. His ensuing thirty-minute speech 
resonated long after we left the municipal palace and provided some 
uncomfortable but needed clarity for understanding the whole festival's uneasy 
dynamics. The VI Festival Americano was unlike the others that preceded it. 

Rather than serving as a culmination and showcase of efforts to train videomakers 
and solidify producing organizations, the VI Festival Americano marked a tentative 
beginning to the long process of creating relations and settings for indigenous 
media to flourish in Guatemala. Reports from the festival's evaluation meeting 
indicate renewed interest in reviving a Guatemala-wide independent media 
producers' organization that will include many Mayan media makers and their 
organizations. Such initiatives are exactly what this festival is about. Those 
involved in indigenous media production and distribution want to ignite the sparks 
and create contexts for indigenous media producers to gain control over their 
representation. 

NOTES 

Field research for this review was assisted by a fellowship from the International 
Dissertation Field Research Fellowship Program of the Social Science Research 
Council with funds provided by the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation and by the 
Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research. 

1. The author is an anthropologist and media programmer for the Film and Video 
Center of the National Museum of the American Indian, Smithsonian Institution. 
She has followed and participated in this festival since 1992 and has recently 
concluded a year of field research on indigenous media in Oaxaca, Mexico. 

2. CLACPI's omission of a 'V' for video reflects both its origins and the sometime 
awkward relationship between film and video. All of the works at the VI Festival 
Americano, whether shot on film or tape, were screened on video, and most 
Indigenous media makers working today use video exclusively. 

Organizations directly involved in the VI Festival are listed below: 

LUCIERNAGA; 9 Av. A 0-25, apt. F, zona 1; Guatemala; Guatemala; tel. 502-251- 
8232; luciern@quetzal.net 

IXIM; 14 Av. A1-04; Quetzaltenango; Guatemala; tel. 502-761-3547; 
centroixim@net.gt 

CHOLSAMAJ; 1 Av. 9-18 zona 1; Guatemala; Guatemala; tel. 502-232-5959; 
cholsamaj@micro.com.gt 

CEFREC/CLACPI; Av. Peru 29/3P; Casilla Postal 9368; La Paz; Bolivia; tel. 591- 
360-389; comarn@ceibo.etelnet.bo 

VIDEO IN THE VILLAGES; Centro de Trabalho Indigenista, Rua Fidalga, 548 
s/13; 05432-000 Sao Paulo; Brazil; tel. 55-11-81-30-747; vincent@daiidata.com.br 

CENTRO DE VIDEO INDIGENA; Circuito de la Cascada, 103; Fracc. La Cascada; 
Oaxaca Oaxaca 68040; Mexico; tel. 52-951-537-15; videoindioax@laneta.apc.org 



CHIAPAS MEDIA PROJECT; 4834 N. Springfield; Chicago IL 60625; tel. 778-583- 
7728 or in Mexico 52-967-81-684; cmp@vida.com 

US-based resources for Latin American indigenous media 

FILM AND VIDEO CENTER; National Museum of the American Indian; One 
Bowling Green; New York, New York 10004; tel. 212-514-3730; 
gghc.seubertm@ic.si.edu 

LAVA: Latin American Video Archive; 124 Waverly Place; New York NY 10014: tel. 
212-463-0108: www.lava.com 
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The scene is all too common, though probably invisible to many tenured and 
tenure-track faculty, not to mention people outside universities. It forms the 
opening of Barbara Wolfs 1997 video, DEGREES OF SHAME — PART-TIME 
FACULTY: MIGRANT WORKERS OF THE INFORMATION ECONOMY. In the 
tape, adjunct faculty members describe the degraded conditions under which they 
work. They are often hired at the last minute, even the day before classes start, on 
the phone, and many of them scramble to cobble together enough low-paying 
courses from several institutions within driving distance to barely make a living. 
The camera follows one adjunct as he commutes from one campus to the next, 
while in voiceover he describes his hectic daily routine and speaks of "the hopefully 
not-too-distant future" when he will find a tenure-track job and access to research 
grants. 

DEGREES OF SHAME compares part-time faculty to the migrant workers of 
Edward it Murrow's classic television documentary of i960, HARVEST OF 
SHAME, juxtaposing old black and white images of migrant workers, interviews in 
color with part-time faculty, and superimposed scrolling computer images of 
announcements for adjunct jobs. As one parttime faculty member puts it, 

"The comparisons are striking...We are very poorly paid, do not by and 
large have access to health care, except through a spouse, drive great 
distances and work long hours." 

While careful to emphasize that these migrant faculty, often called "freeway flyers" 
because of their extensive commuting, are not as exploited as migrant manual 
laborers were and still are, Wolf and her faculty collaborators point to revealing 
parallels between the working poor and barely middle-class professors: they have 
low pay, no health or other benefits, no job security, inadequate or nonexistent 
office space, and they do piece work. 

Though in thirty minutes DEGREES OF SHAME has little time to probe the 
complex causes and implications of this situation, its comparison of those at the 
bottom of the economic ladder with supposedly elite professors powerfully 
demystifies academic labor and suggests the larger structural forces at work at all 




levels of a globalizing capitalist economy. The video's strength lies in giving voice to 
exoloited faculty workers, in evoking the experience of being a marginalized 
adjunct faculty member, and in articulating part-timers' anger, frustration, and 
determination to change their situation. 

The video takes us from a rapid description of the problem from those in the 
middle of it to the point where they are ready to act. An excellent organizing tool, it 
has been shown successfully at recent conferences of part-timers. Here I will 
contextualize the video, filling in what is missing. I will sketch the dimensions of 
the problem of contingent faculty and will explore its sources in large structural 
changes in higher education institutions and its connection to problems facing 
graduate assistants and tenure-track and tenured faculty. I will then conclude with 
ideas for organizing to combat these problems and a list of contacts and resources, 
[l] I" open notes in new window] 

DIMENSIONS OF A GROWING PROBLEM 

There are now more than 1,100,000 higher education faculty and graduate 
assistants in the United States. From 1975 to 1993, all full-time faculty increased 
25% to 545,706, tenured faculty increased 23% to 279,424, and graduate assistants 
increased 27% to 202,819. But part-lime faculty increased 97% to 369,768, while 
full-time, non-tenure-track faculty increased 88% to 152,004.[2] 

Full-time, non-tenure-tack faculty include lecturers, instructors, and visiting 
professors. Significantly, their working conditions often resemble those of part- 
time faculty. In fact, the American Association of University Professors (AAUP) 
suggests that many of them are the same people: 

"Their appointments may vary from full-time to part-time from 
semester to semester or year to year, depending on fluctuations in 
funding and enrollment."[3] 

To assess the working conditions of U.S. faculty and graduate assistants, we must 
combine the categories of part-time and full-time non-tenure-track faculty, who 
now constitute over 500,000 in number, at least 47% of the total. [4] This 
percentage has been growing since the 60s. If we combine non-tenure-tack faculty 
with graduate assistants, it becomes apparent that at more and more U.S. colleges 
and universities, at least half the courses — and often virtually all of the lower- 
division courses — are taught by these contingent faculty. 

Now adjuncts, lecturers, and graduate teaching assistants often teach at least as 
well as tenured or tenure-track faculty. [5] But the point is that tenured and tenure- 
track professors, the only faculty with (mostly) adequate pay, research support, 
health and other benefits, some job security, and accompanying academic freedom, 
are being steadily replaced by faculty who have far worse working conditions. 

A final statistic makes this clear. Despite the increases in all categories cited above, 
and a 43% increase in the total number of faculty and graduate assistants, 
untenured tenure-track faculty actually decreased by 9%, to 114,278, from 1975 to 
1993.[6] In this 18-year period, in a growing higher-education system, about 
12,000 job opportunities for new, untenured faculty disappeared. At the same 
time, the system generated approximately 182,000 new part-time positions and 



71,000 new full-time non-tenure-track positions, for a total of more than 253,000 
new non-tenure-track positions.[7] These numbers suggest that tenured faculty not 
only comprise a dwindling percentage of the instructional staff, but this group will 
likely begin soon to dwindle in absolute numbers as well. The situation has 
certainly not improved during the 90s, with an overproduction of PhDs and other 
factors leading to a desperate faculty job market in many fields, but especially in 
the humanities. In 1996-97, according to a Modern Languages Association survey, 
33.7% of new PhDs in English found tenure-track positions, compared to 45.9% in 
i993-94-[8] 

We see a clear and pervasive pattern: Administrators hire part-time faculty at the 
last minute to cover enrollment increases with added courses. They also, under 
short- or long-term financial pressures, effectively convert relatively expensive 
tenure-track positions into cheap, fungible, and exploitable non-tenure-track 
positions in the name of "flexibility." Adjunct positions pay much less than a 
tenure-track faculty member would receive for teaching the same course. The 
amount per 3-credit course varies from less than $1000 to more than $5000, but 
the norm seems to be around $1500 to $2000.[9] So by hiring several part-time 
faculty for the salary and benefits cost of one tenure-track faculty member, chairs 
and deans multiply the number of courses and student credit hours generated, 
thereby keeping their bosses happy and responding to student demand. The 
incentives are so great and the logic so inescapable that even administrators who 
object to the practice find themselves forced into it. 

In many cases these non-tenure-track jobs, mostly part-time, and the people in 
them continue indefinitely, becoming part of the institutional employment 
structure. [10] Thus grows an "invisible faculty" of second- and third-class 
academic citizens, many seeking tenure-track jobs but unable to find them, 
teaching as many as 18 courses in a year at different schools.[11] This burgeoning 
faculty underclass is composed disproportionately of women, who "constitute 
about 42% of 2 the part-time faculty compared to 27% of full-time faculty."[i2] In 
addition to the exploitation of non-tenure-track faculty, the declining percentage of 
tenure-track faculty creates other problems. Some tenure-track faculty ignore, are 
embarrassed by, or look down on underemployed colleagues, identifying the part- 
timers with those many unsuccessful candidates they beat out in the tough 
competition for a tenure-track job. 

Although "there's a constant temptation to avoid working hard because you're 
simply participating in your own exploitation," according to New York part-timer 
Patrick Young, [13] even the most overworked adjuncts usually demonstrate 
professionalism and high standards. It's not the victims we should blame here, but 
a complex of social and economic forces. It's seldom the direct quality of classroom 
teaching that suffers when tenure-track faculty are replaced with part-timers. It's 
the fragile and all-important institutional continuity and identity emerging from 
the everyday matrix of teaching, research, advising, office conferences, and shared 
governance. All these can only be constituted by the working practices of secure 
and independent faculty as academic citizens. Advising, governance, and service 
loads increase for tenure-track faculty as the work becomes divided among a 
smaller number of people. Excessive reliance on part-time faculty produces more 
isolated and atomized faculty and students. A dynamic, cohesive college or 
university requires faculty with the time and resources to keep their teaching and 



research current, to generate as well as disseminate knowledge, to create an 
institutional whole greater than the sum of its parts. 


The first big wave of part-time biting took place between 1972 and 1977 during the 
first major budget crisis for the contemporary higher-education system. When the 
60s seller's market became the 70s buyer's market, a reserve army of un- and 
under-employed professors began to form. At the same time, performance 
expectations for tenure-track hiring, promotion, and tenure started to rise. 
Administrators and faculty committees had always paid lip service to good 
teaching, but now quantified student evaluations became mandatory, and good 
teaching as defined by student evaluations became more often necessary for 
success. More important, second- and third-rank colleges and universities began to 
expect junior faculty to publish, sometimes while teaching 6 or 8 courses a year. 

[14] While these higher expectations have, on balance, probably improved both 
teaching and research, they have, especially in combination with the rise in part- 
time and non-tenure-track faculty, helped erode faculty participation in 
institutional governance. 

The professionalization of both faculty and administrators since the 70s and the 
greater separation of their roles have put more and more decision-making power in 
the hands of administrators unaccountable to faculty, often by default. Incentives 
for tenured and tenure-track faculty to publish and not to do committee work 
(service) tend to diminish their commitment to a democratic workplace; at the 
same time such service and committee work is shared among a diminishing 
proportion of all faculty. It is not only part-time faculty who are increasingly 
treated as employees rather than stakeholders in the institution. When faculty 
complain about committees and meetings, they might consider the potential for 
workplace democracy in faculty governance, to be lost if it isn't used. Beyond the 
quality of the participation of tenure-track faculty, though, the basic conditions for 
faculty governance become impossible when half the faculty cannot participate 
because they are casualized, semester-to-semester employees. And the health of 
faculty governance is not a high priority among top administrators, to whom 
assertive or inquisitive faculty committees often seem an annoyance. 

Finally, the overuse of non-tenure-track faculty erodes the tenure system and thus 
academic freedom. Those who attack tenure directly, prompted by neoliberal 
economics and conservative attacks on tenured radicals, have lost most of the 
battles, but as I have shown they are winning the war. Despite administrative 
assurances that tenure is redundant because employment law provides similar 
protections, without tenure you must fight to get your job back after you're fired. 
And non-tenure-track faculty essentially get fired and rehired every semester or 
year, their lack of even the possibility of tenure cannot help but generate timidity 
and conformity. But only by looking at the stratifications of the academic 
workforce can we understand tenure's context and the faulty premises behind the 
attacks on it. 

STRATIFICATIONS 

The problems described above are not evenly distributed throughout U.S. higher 
education today. They are concentrated in the lower strata of a system in which, as 
elsewhere, the rich are getting richer and most of the poor, working and middle 
classes are getting poorer or just holding on. In addition, part-time and full-time 



non-tenure-track faculty are themselves quite heterogeneous and subject to 
complex hierarchies. 


At the bottom of the higher-education hierarchy are the community colleges with 
some 40% of the students and 32% of the faculty. [15] The biggest growth in higher 
education has come here, mostly in vocational programs. Significantly, most of 
these institutions are built on part-time appointments, which constituted some 
65% of their faculty jobs in 1993. Some community colleges in Vermont have 100% 
part-timers, and several in California come close. Here, a core of administrators 
and sometimes a few faculty as managers function as the only full-time academic 
staff. The ratio of students to full-time faculty at 2-year colleges is 52:1 while the 
overall student-faculty ratio is I9:l.[i7] Although community-college faculty have 
become perhaps the best-organized of the faculty workforce, as with most 4-year 
schools their bargaining units seldom include part-time faculty. 

For 4-year schools, the more important research becomes to the school's mission, 
the less it depends on part-time faculty, since a research emphasis comes with 
doctoral programs employing large numbers of graduate assistants. Part-time 
faculty comprise 30% at comprehensive universities, 24% at doctoral granting 
institutions, and 16% at research universities. [18] (Graduate assistants often face 
exploitation, too, and I will return to them.) The public 4-year schools, mostly large 
state colleges and universities, enroll 42% of all students. Their ratio of students to 
full-time faculty is 21:1 while their overall student-faculty ratio is 16:1. Of the 
private colleges and universities that enroll the remaining 18% of students, only the 
elite liberal arts colleges and research universities have small numbers of part-time 
faculty. [19] So the excessive use of part-time and non-tenure-track faculty, 
concentrated largely in community colleges and non-elite public colleges and 
universities, contributes to a widening class divide in educational opportunities 
and a negative redistribution of academic resources. This occurs not because of any 
deficiencies among the faculty themselves, but because of the degradation of the 
work environment accompanying the casualization and fragmentation of the 
faculty work force. 

But what is excessive use of part-time and non-tenure track faculty? Such faculty 
teach for a variety of reasons. Many are not seeking tenure-track jobs. Judith M. 
Gappa and David W. Leslie, who adopt a largely administrative-managerial 
approach, find four types of part-time faculty. "Specialists, experts and 
professionals" are the group for whom the category of adjunct professor was 
legitimately invented, since they usually bring specialized and applied knowledge 
to the classroom; universities cannot ordinarily afford to hire a full-time faculty 
member in such fields. They generally maintain full-time careers elsewhere and 
teach because they enjoy it. Likewise "career-enders" are at or near retirement, not 
usually from faculty jobs, and "freelancers" combine several kinds of jobs, only one 
of which is part-time teaching. "Aspiring academics," on the other hand, mostly 
seek tenure-track positions but cannot find them. [20] While Gappa and Leslie 
minimize the problem, estimating that the latter category includes only a small 
proportion of part-time faculty, their own and other studies show that almost 50% 
of part-timers seek full-time faculty employment.[21] 

Considering that part-time faculty now total around 400,000, we can estimate the 
number of underemployed part-timers at around 200,000. This fastest-growing 



category of faculty, though it includes some without terminal degrees, does not 
include others with doctorates who have given up looking for academic jobs. Thus 
it indicates a rising un- and under-employment rate of at least to to 20%, Since 
this situation has worsened steadily for nearly 30 years, it is no longer temporary 
but structural; it is at least a semi-permanent part of the institutional system. 

STRUCTURAL CAUSES 

Not only are the problems faced by part-timers structural, but the causes of these 
problems as well. I have pointed to one cause above in linking the structural 
unemployment of faculty to the decline in new tenure-track jobs. The 
overproduction of PhDs has become endemic in the humanities, but it now extends 
as well into engineering and the sciences. In these fields, successive low-paid 
postdoctoral fellowships now routinely last for five years or more for new PhDs 
who are unable to find good jobs in a bad market, and even "post-docs" are 
organizing to improve their deteriorating working conditions. [22] Just as the 
adjuncts in DEGREES OF SHAME compare their situation with that of farm 
workers, here we see striking parallels to graduate assistants and part-time faculty. 
Organizing in the 90s at an accelerating rate, graduate assistants increasingly 
recognize themselves as employees and cheap labor rather than as paid apprentice- 
students, which is how they are described by university managers seeking to 
mystify their work and avoid unionization.[23] Graduate assistants organize 
because they lack health insurance, don't make a living wage, and need tuition 
waivers and adequate grievance procedures. 

But they also organize because of a deteriorating job market. They can think of 
themselves as apprentices, sacrificing for future careers and the love of knowledge, 
only as long as the goal, a good tenure-track job, remains a reasonable expectation. 
But more and more in recent years graduate assistants see their own futures 
foretold as they see that PhDs from their programs only get jobs as adjuncts and 
postdocs — more of the same grind with little prospect of improvement. Even for 
those in the humanities, often socialized to mystify their work as preserving the 
quasi-religious essence of civilization against the invading barbarians, this can be 
too much. As Andrew Ross has suggested, the reality of these graduate students' 
own labor emerges from behind the ideological cult of work which sustains their 
own exploitation. [24] They begin, unevenly, to see the systemic features of their 
situation within a deeply flawed market structure. Analytically or intuitively, more 
and more of them understand that they have little to lose but their middle-class 
illusions. They connect their own experience analytically to larger structures. 
Likewise, when a critical mass of adjunct faculty forms, many experience a similar 
consciousness-raising, and some start to organize. 

The overproduction of PhDs is a good example of the systemic determinations 
behind the increasing exploitation of faculty and the eroding social commitment to 
quality higher education. Why not produce fewer PhDs and reassert control over 
the market by reducing the labor supply, thus improving labor's bargaining power 
over wages and working conditions? The simple and cynical answer is that many 
administrators would rather let the students teach one another than surrender any 
market power. A better, more complex answer is that the overproduction of PhDs 
(and other graduate degrees) responds only partially to the oft-cited selfish desires 
of tenured professors to teach only their narrow specialties. Such an accusation, in 



fact, now serves mostly as an ideological decoy for downsizers and right-wingers. 


Behind the limited market power of seemingly "pampered" professors lies a much 
stronger structural demand, the institutional need for graduate assistants as cheap 
labor. After numerous calls for voluntary and radical enrollment reductions, 
especially in marginal programs, the continuing overproduction of PhDs 
demonstrates that many doctoral programs cannot afford change their admission 
policies even if they would want to. Especially in liberal arts departments driven by 
the need for large numbers of graduate assistants to teach lower-division 
undergraduate requirements, these doctoral programs produce PhDs less in 
response to the demands of any outside job market and more as a by-product of 
their own need for cheap labor. Increasingly, exploited non-tenure-track faculty 
and postdocs form a structural unit along with exploited graduate teaching and 
research assistants; the graduate students often ascend to the same roles a few 
years later. 

Thus a superficial cause masks a deeper one. Institutions respond to the limited 
market power of a relatively few senior professors, but only because those 
professors' goals — to teach graduate students and to have time to do their research 
— happen to match the institution's own needs. 

Another superficial cause put forth is the need for "flexibility" in hiring. Academic 
administrators argue that uncertain funding from state legislatures and large 
fluctuations in student demand for courses and programs necessitate having some 
faculty who can be laid off during a financial crisis without threatening tenure- 
track faculty. The problem with this argument is that especially at the less affluent 
and prestigious institutions — community colleges and state colleges — the 
percentage of part-time and other non-tenure-track faculty far exceeds the 
requirements for such flexibility. In fact, when more than half the faculty are 
adjuncts, we’re no longer talking about "flexibility." 

Many blame decreasing public support for the financial problems that generate 
abuses of the adjunct system. While it is true that taxpayer revolts like California’s 
Proposition 13 have been a major cause of public higher education’s money 
problems, we seldom hear about the underlying reason for those revolts. In fact, 
individual taxpayers have increasingly had to make up the revenue lost from a 
growing variety of tax breaks and other forms of corporate welfare. Just at the 
federal level, welfare for corporations and the rich amounts to at least $448 billion 
a year, and corporations' share of the tax burden has dropped from 31% in the 
1950s to 11% today. [25] At state and local levels, where public education gets most 
of its public funding, governments compete against one another in a "race to the 
bottom" — for example, in handing out huge tax breaks for businesses such as 
sports stadiums. [26] If corporations and the rich paid their share, public college 
and university budget problems, not to mention a whole host of even more 
pressing public deficits, would disappear instantly. 

Most public colleges and universities have always lacked institutional autonomy, 
and capitalist globalization increasingly assimilates them to corporate models. Why 
should professors have the lifetime job security of tenure when no one else does, 
says the new conventional wisdom. Casualization and "outsourcing" of the 
workforce, widening gaps between tiers of more and less skilled workers, 
instrumentalization of labor, and privatization all constitute large, long-term 



trends, now imported into colleges and universities. And these trends have recently 
intensified with the global domination of multinational capital over the nation¬ 
state. [27] 

To understand the degradation of faculty and graduate assistant work structurally, 
we need to see it as the application to contemporary higher education of a practice 
developed by nineteenthcentury capitalists, which was originally called the 
"Babbage principle."[28] As analyzed by Harry Braverman in his classic Labor and 
Monopoly Capital, capitalists learn to commodity labor and extract maximum 
surplus value from it by pushing beyond the conventional social division of labor to 
a detailed division of labor. 

Here the capitalists break down the whole production process into smaller and 
smaller units, and they divide workers into isolated and atomized tasks, categories 
determined by skill level. Thus they can increase profits by paying workers only the 
minimum amount, calculated on the basis of the particular narrow tasks assigned, 
and reducing the number of workers doing highly skilled and highly paid work. 
Combined with automation, the whole process of fragmenting production makes 
each task less skilled and less valuable, each worker a cog in a machine that only 
owner and managers understand. Workers are deskilled, their knowledge and 
command of the larger production process eroded, and their relation to the 
finished product alienated. [29] 

It is not difficult to see the alarming relevance of this analysis, originating from the 
battles between industrial workers and bosses over more than a century, to 
academic labor today. Is the smallest unit of teaching labor the individual course? 
How little is it worth? Or is it the individual student paper, graded in a large lecture 
course perhaps by an anonymous moonlighting adjunct or teaching assistant from 
another university? Is the most efficiently produced and consumed higher 
education commodity the low-quality course, with minimal reading and writing, 
forced on adjuncts or TAs by overwork, lack of resources, and at lower-tier schools 
the resentments of disadvantaged students who must finance college with long 
hours at low-paid jobs? 

What is the smallest unit of academic research labor? Perhaps humanities faculty, 
still writing long discursive articles and books, could learn from our more advanced 
cousins in science and engineering. There the process of quantification as 
commodification has gone much further, and the cynical concept of the "least 
publishable unit" routinely generates multiple publications from the same research 
by breaking down reports of results into artificially small segments. Thus science 
and engineering faculty maximize their rewards, based on numbers of publications, 
for the same expenditure of (mostly postdoc and research assistant) time and 
energy. It demonstrates admirable efficiency and entrepreneurship, but while 
those at the top of the faculty food chain learn to commodity their research, and 
those at the bottom to commodity their teaching, faculty deskill themselves, and 
shared democratic governance withers. Faculty get rewarded for thinking about 
means rather than ends, parts rather than wholes, for thinking technically and 
"professionally" rather than critically and holistically. Too few have the time or 
ability to attend to the whole institutional process of the production and 
dissemination of knowledge, so technocratic administrators assume more and 
more control. 



June Nash explains the consequences of deskilling on faculty and graduate 
assistant teaching and research: 

"The principle is simple: segment the workforce in jobs where 
subordinated workers undertake the denigrated, low-paid portions of 
the task structure, thereby preserving the privileges of a core group who 
monopolize the prestigious, more highly compensated sector. But in the 
case of academia, a method that has proved counterproductive in the 
U.S. industrial scene, with the debasement in the organization of work 
and the alienation of the workforce, is now being tried with faculties 
charged with instilling the highest levels of aspiration in training future 
generations who will undertake the most responsible roles in the 
society."[3o] 

Yet the faculties and students at elite schools remain largely protected from the 
overuse of part-timers, which occurs mostly at schools with more disadvantaged 
students. Combined with the disproportionately large number of women among 
part-time faculty, this produces a growing class, gender and racial hierarchy among 
both faculty and students during a period when higher education has become ever 
more central to social power and economic success. 

"The American system of higher education since the nineteenth century 
has had a reputation for its egalitarian character and openness, 
especially when compared with its European counterparts."[3i] 

Such growing inclusiveness culminated with the open admission policies initiated 
in the 1960s. But the fiscal crisis of the 1970s, growing out of the tax revolts 
grounded in a diminishing corporate tax base, led to (among other things) an 
expanded use of part-time faculty. [32] Although groups formerly excluded from 
college have gained access, the expansion of the higher education system has come 
at the expense of inscribing a new class hierarchy within it. The "future generations 
who will undertake the most responsible roles in the society" now seem limited 
largely to those at elite colleges and universities, while the rest will learn to follow 
orders, mostly for technical tasks and mid-level service jobs. 

TIME TO ORGANIZE 

I emphasize the structural dimensions of the problem not to overwhelm you with 
how much needs to be done but to demonstrate how seemingly discrete issues — 
casualization, GA exploitation, privatization, tuition increases, tenure form a 
pattern also visible elsewhere in capitalism's contemporary mutations. We're all in 
this together, all the tiers of the academic workforce, including tenured, tenure- 
track, fulltime non-tenure-track, and part-time faculty and graduate assistants. 
What they can do to one of us or to one tier, they can and will do to all. 

Realizing this, the most exploited lead the way. During the last few years, graduate 
assistants and non-tenure-track faculty have started organizing in earnest, and 
unions and other associations are spreading rapidly. 

"Twelve campuses, including three at the State University of New York, 
had T.A. unions three years ago, according to the A.F.L-C.I.O. Today, 
there are 23 unionized campuses, with serious movements under way at 



institutions like Yale, Temple, Oregon State and New York University. 
[33] 


Organizers' biggest victory has come in California, where T.A.s at eight University 
of California campuses voted in the spring of 1999 to unionize. Representing nearly 
10,000 graduate-student employees, the unions are affiliated with the United Auto 
Workers. T.A.s at Berkeley have been fighting for collective-bargaining rights since 
1983. Ricardo Ochoa, union president there, gives credit for the victory to "a strong 
union, a system-wide T.A. strike in December [1998], legislative pressure, and a 
favorable ruling by PERB,"[34] the Public Employment Relations Board. 

Not to be outdone, part-time and other non-tenure-track faculty are organizing as 
well. On campuses countrywide, they are raising consciousness, drawing attention 
to problems, and signing up members to new organizations. Since a critical mass of 
non-tenure-track faculty often forms in large cities with multiple colleges and 
universities, the first concerted action has taken place in urban academic markets 
In New York, CUNY Adjuncts Unite! organizes nontenure-track faculty and links 
their struggle with the assault on public higher education, which is particularly 
vicious there. 

"CUNY's fulltime faculty declined from 11,300 in 1974 to 5,300 in 1998; 
the university system's 7,200 adjuncts now comprise 60 percent of the 
faculty but make up only 10 percent of the faculty union, the 
Professional Staff Conference (PSC)."[35] 

In Boston, national activity and organization has promoted local activism. The 
AAUP and other faculty and labor organizations have helped to plan and fund the 
Coalition of Contingent Academic Labor (COCAL), a national network of activists 
which brings together part-time and non-tenure-track faculty with graduate 
teaching and research assistants. At the Third National Congress of COCAL in 
Boston in April 1999, faculty from a number of campuses in the Boston area 
founded the Boston Organizing Project to improve the working conditions of 
adjunct faculty and defend the integrity of higher education.[36] 

The AAUP's Richard Moser describes the activity in Chicago and elsewhere: 

"In Chicago, the NEA, after winning an NLRB representational vote 
among part-timers at Columbia College, has launched a citywide 
campaign aimed at part-time faculty. The AFT has registered similar 
success in organizing part-time faculty particularly in the New Jersey 
state system. In California, part-time faculty have organized the 
California Part-Time Faculty Association to lobby for legislative relief. 

North of the border the Canadian Association of University Teachers 
has also launched a drive to bring 'sessional' faculty into the union, 
claiming that their "inclusion is long overdue."[37] 

In these organizing, lobbying, and educational drives, DEGREES OF SHAME has 
become an important tool. Hundreds of copies of the video are circulating in at 
least 40 states, and Barbara Wolf is making a follow-up tape to be released in 
2000, looking at the organizing and other activities spreading around the country. 
Goals for adjunct unions include a minimum wage and improved benefits.[38] At 
the University of Massachusetts-Boston, unionized part-time faculty have won 



half-time status and full benefits. Here it has become clear to many that their long- 
range goal must be to remove the financial incentives administrators have for 
hiring non-tenure-track faculty in the first place: all faculty must be paid on a 
prorated basis, with benefits, for every course they teach. Administrators' 
complaints about tight budgets lose credibility as faculty and others examine 
institutional priorities, including subsidized commercial research and soaring 
administrative costs. [39] As Brodie Dollinger of the National Association of 
Graduate and Professional Students puts it, 

"I will believe them about the budget when they hire the first part-time 
dean."[40] 

The wave of adjunct and graduate assistant organizing is also creating other new 
institutions and prodding established ones to action. The National Adjunct Faculty 
Guild, founded in 1993, offers its members a job list, a magazine, the adjunct 
advocate, an e-mail discussion list, and an annual conference. While about 23% of 
full-time faculty are currently represented by unions, the figure is only about 10% 
for part-timers, [41] and the Guild has been debating whether adjuncts should form 
their own national labor union.[42] 

Seventeen professional and disciplinary associations have organized the Coalition 
on the Academic Workforce (CAW). This group seeks "to persuade accrediting 
agencies to articulate recommended ceilings for percentages of non-tenure-track 
faculty in specific departments,"[43] a variation on a strategy faculty unions have 
used at the bargaining table with limited success. In addition, CAW seeks to 
delineate more precisely the crisis' dimensions in particular schools and 
departments with a nationwide survey in a wide range of disciplines. Since the 
extent of teaching by faculty and graduate assistants who do not make a living wage 
can be embarrassing to colleges and universities, administrators often view it as a 
public relations problem. They are not anxious to collect, let alone publicize, exact 
current information about their exploitation of academic labor. As Virginia Wright 
Wexman, representing the Society for Cinema Studies on CAW, put it in an online 
letter to SCS members referring to part-time faculty, 

"Up until now, we have had no reliable data comparing the number and 
nature of such positions at various institutions, and criticisms of 
prevailing practices that rely on anecdotal evidence in the absence of 
such data have had relatively little impact."[44] 

Graduate assistants have founded Workplace: the Journal for Academic Labor 
online, published by the Graduate Student Caucus of the Modern Language 
Association. Impressively militant and incisive, its April 1999 issue includes a 
telling analysis of mainstream faculty unions' often complacent response to the 
crisis of academic labor. In a critique of a recent article in On Campus, published 
by the American Federation of Teachers for its higher-education members, Guest 
Editor Bruce Simon unpacks the paternalistic assumptions of even many faculty 
union members.[45] The point is not to attack allies but to show that faculty unions 
are not immune from the "prevailing model of business trade unionism which 
tends to focus on pacting with management rather than on broad mobilization." 

[46] 

Organizing by contingent faculty should be seen in the context of new energy and 



militance in sections of the larger U.S. labor movement. There are attempts to 
reverse nearly half a century of atrophying union power since the A.F.L.-C.I.O. 
expelled communists and other leftists from its ranks in the fifties and accepted a 
secondary partnership in the mid-century social contact now broken. [47] A great 
opportunity will have been lost if the organizing energy of exploited faculty and 
graduate assistants does not reinvigorate the established faculty and education 
unions, the AAUP, AFT, and NEA, who need to put more resources into organizing 
the unorganized. 

Finally, these beginnings in forming an academic labor movement can connect 
with student activism and town-gown coalitions to produce new synergies. The 
Center for Campus Organizing, a national organization of students, faculty, staff 
and alumni, unites progressives from many campuses around struggles against 
sweatshops, against homophobia, for affirmative action, organizing all campus 
workers, and a variety of other issues in an international context. 

And the widely-publicized TA organizing at Yale, temporarily culminating in the 
brutally broken grade strike of 1995-96, taught important lessons about affiliations 
with low-status campus workers. The Graduate Employees and Students 
Organization (GESO) at Yale affiliated with the university's clerical, technical, 
service and maintenance workers in Locals 34 and 35 of the Hotel Employees and 
Restaurant Employees International Union, and thereby confronted the long-term 
strategy of Yale's trustees, the aptly-named Yale Corporation, to drive down wages 
and bust the unions in New Haven. As the largest employer in New Haven, Yale 
exploits its near-monopoly position in regional labor markets, driving local 
workers to emigrate for better jobs while buying up cheapened property in the 
depressed industrial town. It is preparing to turn New Haven into "an Ivy League 
theme park for tourists to gawk at and for upper-income Connecticut to colonize." 
[48] In a letter circulated to all members of the Modern Language Association in 
February 1996, Yale Professor Annabel Patterson wrote, 

"Yale is not prepared to negotiate academic policy, such as the structure 

of the teaching program or class size, with the Hotel Employees and 

Restaurant Employees International Union...who draw their 

membership from the dining workers in the colleges and other support 

staff. "[49] 

At moments like these the brutal class structure of hyper-capitalism emerges from 
behind the bland and pseudo-collegial face of the contemporary university. In 
order to build real solidarity, faculty, graduate assistants and students are going to 
have to abandon the illusions of status and prestige that compensate for a lack of 
power If we build technocratic unions that only protect our own interests, we fail. 
They can build education-labor coalitions not only by seeing ourselves as workers, 
but by representing the labor movement as educators and intellectuals. A union 
should have something to say about academic policy, about diverse political issues, 
and can itself be a public educator, historically, unions have done so. [50] The new 
national academic-labor coalition, Scholars, Artists and Writers for Social Justice, 
is one good start in this direction. And just the thought of unions running Yale is 
inspiring. Get a copy of DEGREES OF SHAME, look for its sequel, and use the 
tapes to organize. 
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RESOURCES AND CONTACTS 

In addition to sources listed in the notes, the following are useful: 

Order DEGREES OF SHAME from Barbara Wolf Video Work, 1709 Pomona Court, 
Cincinnati, OH 45206. Phone (513) 861-2462, fax (513) 861-6723, or e-mail 
< bwolf@altavista.net >. Prices are $15 for adjuncts, $20 for other individuals, $50 
for institutions, and $60 for institutions using purchase orders. 

The Coalition of Graduate Student Employee Unions, e-mail < cgeu@mgaa.org >. 

The Center for Campus Organizing, 165 Friend St., #1, Boston, MA 02114, phone 
(617)725-2886, fax (617) 725-2873, e-mail < cco@igc.org > and web site 
< www.cco.org >. The Center publishes an excellent magazine, Infusion. 

Scholars, Artists, and Writers for Social Justice (SAWSJ), c/o Labor Relations and 
Research Center, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 125 Draper Hall, Box 
32020, Amherst, MA 01003, phone (413) 545-3541, fax (413) 545-0110, e-mail 
< sawsj@lrrc.umass.edu > and web site < www.sage.edu/html/sawsj > 

The National Association of Graduate-Professional Students, 207 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, SE, Washington, D.C. 20003, phone 888-88-NAGPS, e-mail 
< nagps@neteom.com > and web site < www.nagps.org > 
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Laura Dunn's film THE SUBTEXT OF A YALE EDUCATION (1998) got my 
attention with its opening images. After announcing its origins as her senior thesis 
at Yale, the film opens with home-movie like images of Yale's Convocation in 
September of 1995. We see mostly white, well-dressed young people gathered on a 
sunny lawn. On the sound track we hear an unctuous prayer, calling down God's 
blessing on this gathering of the elite's children. But just as we get used to this 
imagery, Dunn cuts to an older black woman cleaning toilets in the student dorms. 
This intercutting continues to the end of the sequence, when the filmmaker 
explains (in voice over and printed title) the meaning of subtext, the text below the 
surface, something we always seek. 

Laura Dunn senses and sees injustice, the first step in one's political education and 
development. THE SUBTEXT OF A YALE EDUCATION nicely sets out contrasts 
between the high ideals of this institution and some of the grubbier realities that 
maintain it Perhaps because she was a Yale student, Dunn films the university's 
representatives saying direct, revealing, and harsh things about their intentions in 
negotiating with service and clerical workers, the film's primary subject. Dunn 
focuses on Locals 34 and 35 (of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees International 
Union) and their struggle to get a new contract with their employer, lasting from 
the fall of 1995 into the winter of 1997. The struggle ends in substantial defeat for 
the union when Yale forces some subcontracting of food services to popular 
franchises. 

Though a very sympathetic and compassionate observer, Dunn does not get beyond 
a certain insularity. This arose most likely from her position as a student who 
needed to please at least some faculty members who assessed her work. In the film 
she seems unable to pass from being the sympathetic observer to becoming the 
activist. 

Assessing this deficiency in this work may clarity the possibilities for political 
filmmaking now, especially in the context of growing student activism on and off 
campus. The film's juxtapositional aesthetic makes telling observations about 
issues of status and morality but does not work through these oppositions to a 
broader analysis of labor relations at the university in the mid-1990s. The 
filmmaker frames issues in terms of dichotomies of status and morality — Yale's 




elites versus the low status workers and the immorality of Yale's approach to labor 
relations. One could come to the conclusion that, if the university paid more 
generous wages and took greater responsibility for the economic development of 
New Haven, everything would be fine. 

Dunn seems upset that Yale does not behave in accordance with its ideals, but the 
film does not take up broader political and economic issues underlying this 
behavior, the subtext the film sets out to analyze. The film introduces a number of 
key issues in the struggle but inadequately discusses them: race, union organizing 
and tactics, student participation or lack thereof, class, and Yale's place and 
function. 

Race is a major subtext. Most of the service workers, the university's main 
restructuring target, are black (at least as the film images them). We see black 
workers, hear sound bites from them, learn a little about the poverty of mostly 
black New Haven, but the film has no substantial interviews on or presentations 
about race as an issue hem. The film's use of a sound-bite aesthetic is particularly 
weak. The two exceptions to this audio aesthetic are lengthy voice-over analyses by 
professor Richard Shakin on subcontracting and by economist Richard Grossman 
on corporations and globalization. 

Dunn gives sound-bite voice to various union leaders, activists and members, but 
does not get into the union's process, its tactics, and the role these may have played 
in its apparent defeat. We do see a union-sponsored trip to demonstrate at a Board 
of Directors meeting in New York City and a union-led bus tour of New Haven. 
However, support from the community and the wider labor community seem to 
come only very late in the struggle. The union seems not to have organized any 
student support, which has been so important in other labor struggles at 
universities. The filmmaker clearly expresses great sympathy for these workers and 
their struggle. It is the key subject of her investigation, yet the film reveals very 
little about the union's process. 

At one point Dunn tries to talk to students on campus and they essentially refuse to 
comment at all or reveal lack of interest in or total ignorance about the issue. 
Finally, a former editor of the school paper observes that students seem to be 
moving to the right, and we see a small but nasty conservative student 
demonstration against the workers, ridiculing their desire for higher wages. What 
is Dunn's point here? That the students don't care about this labor struggle? That 
they are moving to the right? Did no Yale students get involved in supporting the 
union? She supports them — was she the only one? Was she involved in an effort to 
organize student support? If not, why not? What effort was made to enlist student 
support? Or was it thought to be impossible? The film's reproducing these ignorant 
and uncaring responses from seven or so tired, frazzled, hurrying students does not 
answer any of these important questions. 

Yale University is one of a handful of elite universities that train the next 
generation of ruling class cadre. Many of its students ascend to high positions in 
key private and public institutions: finance, corporations, state and federal 
government, and the media. Today's dominant ideology advocates globalization's 
inevitability and necessity and fosters an intense competition driving these 
changes. The university's effort to subcontract its food services simply enacts this 
ideology. In the film, an unidentified national union organizer states his disbelief 



that anyone would expect corporations to behave any differently than they do. 
"They are supposed to be greedy," he says. Corporations are legally bound to make 
a profit for their shareholders. The university must behave as it does, not because it 
is immoral or unethical, but because it is an elite, private capitalist corporation. 

Laura Dunn has made an interesting, lively, and useful film, but she provides too 
few ways for the viewer to work through the oppositions she sets up. Despite her 
deeply felt sense of injustice, the sound-bite aesthetic cannot provide the depth of 
analysis such a film requires to move from observation to activism. 


The film is available from the maker 
< citizenfilms @ hotmail. com >. 
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Review of Jeff Land, Active Radio: Pacifica's Brash Experiment. 

Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1999. 

Matthew Lasar, Pacifica Radio: The Rise of An Alternative Network. 
Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1999. 

One of the most dramatic developments in independent media this decade has 
been the recent struggle at community-based radio network Pacifica. Started in 
1949, Pacifica now broadcasts dissenting opinions from five of the nation's most 
important cities (Los Angeles, New York, Washington DC, Houston, and Berkeley) 
and has seventy affiliates. Unfortunately, the national network has celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary year with a knock-down-drag-out fight between the Berkeley 
station's staff and Pacifica's board of directors. By Aprimooo, the turmoil had 
spread to Pacifica's News Bureau in Washington DC, where several veteran 
producers and reporters were fired after airing a news item on listener protests. 

This still unfolding series of events began early in 1999 with charges that the board, 
led by U.S. Civil Rights Commission chief and African American scholar, Mary 
Frances Berry, wanted to commercialize Pacifica. Events quickly spiraled out of 
control. In February, the board took away local advisory boards' power. In March, 
they fired Pacifica station manager Nicole Sawaya. Next they fired host Larry 
Bensky for talking about this on-air. In July, they physically removed reporter 
Dennis Bernstein from the station for reporting that the board was discussing the 
possible sale of the Berkeley station for $50 to $70 million. Then they locked out 
the entire station staff. (Extra! October, 1999) 

While the official anniversary celebrations largely fizzled out, unofficial 
"celebrations" of Pacifica's independent voice rang out with the protests of tens of 
thousands of KPFA listeners during the summer of 1999. Protesters gathered in 
front of the station, in the parks, and on the streets of Berkeley. One Berkeley 
resident of Iranian origin told me that when she heard Bernstein calling for 
support, she ran to her car and drove up to the station. There she found hundreds 
of other listeners who had also rushed to the station. "I have not felt anything like 
this since the Iranian Revolution," she said, referring to the women's protests 
against the 1979 imposition of Islamic laws. 

The outpouring of support for KPFA staff and programmers triggered one of the 




most intense popular struggles in the Bay Area in many years. Within a few short 
weeks, protesters from Berkeley and other cities with Pacifica stations were 
pouring into the streets to "save Pacifica," "take back" the network, and restore 
input into the affairs of the station by the station's popular programmers, staff and 
volunteers. Protestors held benefit concerts and other events, raising over 
$150,000 to fund a national campaign of opposition to the Pacifica board's 
policies. Open letters were published in newspapers across the United States 
denouncing the board and calling for their resignation, letters signed by such left 
intellectuals, politicians, and labor leaders as Adrienne Rich, Jerry Brown, and 
Dolores Huerta. Finally, after the station was shut down for several weeks, it 
reopened in early August due to the massive protests. These events inspired a 
whole new level of commitment and community among Pacifica's listeners and 
contributors. 

Two new scholarly books provide a comprehensive framework for understanding 
these events: Jeff Land's Active Radio: Pacfica's Brash Experiment and Matthew 
Lasar's Pacifica Radio: The Rise of an Alternative Network (Temple University 
Press). Both books detail Pacifica's interaction with the social movements that have 
shaped and determined its direction. They also historically contextualize Pacifica's 
accomplishments, offering a multi-faceted view of the organization's role in the 
struggle against corporate media. Pacifica radio has had a tumultuous but fertile 
history. The network has been the object of numerous external attacks: from 
Congressional witch-hunts and FCC rulings to Supreme Court cases and police 
seizures. At the same time, it has also been the locus of many disputes within the 
left on the responsibilities of non-commercial broadcast media outlets to their 
listeners and the nature of working relations among management, staff, and 
volunteers inside the stations. The different politics within the left are also 
reflected in the two books reviewed here. 

The 1999 protests and demonstrations are not the first in Pacifica's history. They 
are, however, the largest and most sustained in the network's long history of 
struggles. Pacifica's unique mission, as articulated in its original founding 
document, has itself gone through several transformations, first in the late 1950s 
and early 1960s, and then during the late 1960s and into the 1970s. The latest 
round of struggles began in the late 1980s. A series of major upheavals, strikes, and 
protests has marked each of these periods. 

In Pacifica Radio: The Rise of an Alternative Network, Lasar documents the 1950s 
struggles. These were strong enough to lead to the removal of its founder Lewis Hill 
for a short period in 1954. Two conflicting conceptions of Pacifica Radio 
characterized the views of its founders, Law argues. One view of Pacifica was for it 
"to attract a mass audience to their dialogue-oriented project." The other was for 
Pacifica to be 

"a refuge for an educated audience deeply alienated from American 

politics and culture" (xi). 

After Hill's death, the latter view became dominant, Lasar argues, as Pacifica 
narrowed its initial goal of promoting full dialogue to one of presenting alternative 
dissenting views. It did so in order to maintain its source of support from liberal 
foundations, operate within the restrictive rules set by the FCC, and accommodate 
McCarthyism in the United States. 



Land's Active Radio: Pacifica's Brash Experiment is a journey through the historic 
events and theoretical discourses that shaped Pacifica from its origins in the 1940s 
to its 1970s transformation into community radio, focusing especially on WBAI in 
New York. He argues that the strength of Pacifica's mission lies in its engagement 
with the culture and politics of its time, especially in the alliances it has made with 
liberatory movements of the past half century. 

Land begins with two important background chapters that examine the early 
history of broadcasting in the United States and the history of the pacifist 
movement, which served as a major source of inspiration to Pacifica founder Lewis 
Hill. Land constructs a complex web of philosophical influences, from Kierkegaard 
to Gandhi and from Whitman to William James, as background to Lewis Hill's 
radical pacifism and his active search for the means to wage "a moral equivalent of 
war"(27-34). Out of his experiences as an organizer in a conscientious objectors 
prison camp during World War II, Hill (a Stanford philosophy major) would 
fashion the idea of a broadcast station that would serve as an effective means of 
communication for this movement. 

Land's chapter on the early years of KPFA focuses particularly on Hill's theory of 
"listener sponsorship" and a viable concept of audiences for a principled 
broadcasting operation. Land writes: 

"Hill never doubted that...ethical reciprocity between staff and audience 
was attainable, if only imperfectly. Although measured concretely in 
ongoing financial contributions, this relationship...would ultimately be 
grounded in the ineffable experience of 'creative tension' leading to 
'mutual relevance.'" (48) 

The dawn of the nuclear age and the beginnings of the Cold War, had aroused 
considerable antiwar sentiment in the country. The specific blend of radicalism 
found in the San Francisco Bay Area at the time, combining labor radicalism, 
various forms of anarchism, and dissident scientists, helped create many adherents 
for Pacifica radio. 

The uniqueness of Hill's theory, as Land points out, is in making that audience "not 
an aggregate...but a single individual"(44). Just as the programmer does not simply 
read copy paid for by advertisers and handed to him or her, so the listener acts as a 
discerning thinking audience. Kenneth Rexroth is said to have considered Hill's 
idea as simple, though couched in heavy philosophical jargon. But as Land points 
out the simplicity of Hill's idea contained a profound dialogical principle that 
would have tremendous ramifications for the future of broadcasting. There was, to 
be sure, much ambiguity in Hill's theories and many challenges yet to come. He 
would face charges of highbrow elitism, contentious struggles involving collective 
decision making and democratic norms inside the organization. Pacifica also had to 
face the challenge of confronting McCarthyite attacks. A series of upheavals in 
Pacifica ensued, resulting in the removal and restoration of Hill during the years 
1954 to 1957. Land attributes Hill's tragic suicide in 1957 to the trial by fire which 
his highly dialogic views necessitated, to the "burden of keeping his radio station 
alive" (61). 


The expansion of Pacifica into a network occurred in the late 1950s after Hill's 



death. Two new stations, KPFK in Los Angeles and WBAI in New York, were added 
in 1959 and i960 respectively. Using tape archives of radio programs during this 
period, Land documents the accomplishments of Pacifica in opening up the 
airwaves to the burgeoning Civil Rights Movement of the time The explosive 
growth of protest movements was met by a new genre of programming at Pacifica, 
one that would "place the listener directly in the center of events"(83) as was the 
case with the i960 House Un-American Activities Committee hearings in San 
Francisco. It is during this period that the influence of Elsa Knight Thompson, a 
colleague of Lewis Hill and an equally important formative influence on the 
network, becomes more pronounced. But this was also the period of increasing 
attacks by the government, threatening Pacifica's operating licenses. 

By the early 1960s the difficulties of maintaining the original 1940s principled 
opposition to the state through radical pacifism had become much more 
pronounced. At one point, under the threat of having its license revoked, Pacifica's 
board considered implementing loyalty oaths for its staff and board members. Elsa 
Knight Thompson and many staff members at all three stations threatened to 
strike if the board agreed to submit to FCC demands. During this period, many of 
the tensions prevalent today at Pacifica stations began to emerge. Many of these 
tensions arose over attitudes towards political and social developments. 

How was Pacifica to respond to the intensification of mass struggles in the South, 
and the emergence of a new generation of activist youth? How could it expose the 
rise of the national security state and respond to the increasing repressive 
surveillance of the network by the government? What should be the specific 
responsibilities of department heads, station managers, staff, and volunteer 
programmers? How could it maintain its openness while producing well- 
supervised programs? Who would decide on priorities for programming and on the 
editorial views propagated by the stations? 

Both Lasar and Land take up many of these issues. Lasar identifies two 
broadcasting philosophies in Pacifica that have shaped the contours of its 
developments. One emphasizes "humanist intercommunication." The other 

"champions the fundamental right of the individual to speak and to 

hear certain ideas"(229). 

There are wide differences between these two approaches. While the former has a 
mission to promote dialogue, the latter focuses more on protecting the right to 
dissent. Neither approach has proven sufficient, but both have been used at 
different times in Pacifica history to serve its continued existence. Land argues that 
Pacifica is particularly strengthened by its commitment to an Anglo-American 
libertarian tradition which propagates dissent: 

"rebellious instincts as the lifeblood of democracy"(4, 91-112). 

Pacifica's programming translated this ideological strain, dating to the English 
Revolution and the First Amendment to the U.S. Constitution, into a belief that no 
state policy lies beyond media scrutiny. And this commitment to dissent accounts 
for Pacifica's unique development and its limitations as well as for its 
achievements. This ethos has brought the network into a number of head-on 
conflicts with the state throughout the 1960s and 1970s. 



Land also speculates on the possible effect of KPFA in Berkeley on the formation of 
the Berkeley Free Speech Movement in 1965. Whether or not KPFA served as a 
catalyst for the beginnings of the Free Speech Movement, it is a fact that the 
detailed live coverage of the student sit-ins on the UC Berkeley campus by KPFA 
reporters helped to spread that movement far beyond the confines of academia and 
into the hearts and minds of thousands outside the campus. Land's chapter on this 
period ends with another historic achievement by Pacifica in the Supreme Court's 
landmark ruling over the WBAJ broadcast of George Carlin's "Seven Words You 
Can Never Say on Television." Although the court ruling led to the imposition of 
strict limits on what can be broadcast, the case exposed the limits and the 
paradoxical position of the concept of "free speech," situated as it is between 
individual expressiveness and collective sensibilities. 

Land's discussion of the emergence of "community radio" at WBAI in late 1960s 
and early 1970s forms one of the most original parts of his work, and his book here 
provides some clues to today's conflicts. Land devotes an entire chapter to the 
many transformations that took place inside WBAI during this period. New Third 
World, feminist, and gay and lesbian collectivities arose that had not been foreseen 
in the original structure of Pacifica, which was divided into news and public affairs, 
drama and literature. This development of new constituencies of producers and 
listeners was not a welcome development for many of the original Pacifica 
participants, including Vera Hopkins, a Pacifica archivist. 

Land argues that the definition of community for earlier Pacifica managers was 
immensely different than for those who came around in the late 1970s and 1980s. 
How would the earlier divisions and the antiwar, pacifist mission of the earlier 
generation relate to later developments, which reflected a major change in the 
character and content of U.S. protest movements? What were some of the internal 
developments of the very concept of community as it evolved in Pacifica? 

Many new groups emerged demanding to be accommodated into Pacifica's 
programming schedule. Again Land poses an underlying dilemma faced by Pacifica 
program directors in the face of multiculturalism and the proliferation of new 
identities. Who belongs? Who is outside? Who is accepted inside? As Land points 
out, this transformation not only took place in Pacifica but reflected the larger 
transformations taking place within the U.S. left and liberal communities. The 
stage for community radio to emerge was set in the 1960s. 

Pacifica achieved one of its largest listenerships in the late 1960s and early 1970s 
through New York's WBAI. Free-form radio programs pioneered by Bob Fass 
helped to nurture a counterculture movement. Freeform radio offered, in Land's 
words, an ineffable sense of immediacy, so that Bob Fass' "radio unnamable" 
became a way of life for many of its listeners. WBAI also offered the most extensive 
antiwar coverage and was concretely involved with the anti-war movement on a 
daily, nuanced basis. Other Pacifica programmers, such as former Communist 
Party leader Dorothy Healy, today see those programs less sympathetically than 
Land, calling the whole scene "an obsessive childlike silliness." 

With the subsequent involvement of distinct ethnic, racial, or gender program 
collectives, new imaginative concepts of community began emerging. Various 
communities that were being forged began demanding a voice at the station and 



their own programs. But after the Vietnam War, WBAI subscriptions plummeted 
from 30,000 in 1971 to 8,000 in 1978. That plunge in listenership coincided with a 
major strike at WBAI. Two key demands of the strikers were more programmer 
participation, a voice in running the station for programmers who did not get paid, 
and a more gradual revision of programming. However, the development of 
Pacifica's complex system of free speech, allowing voiceless communities access to 
the airwaves, did not necessarily coincide with widening its audience base. Who is 
to blame for the tremendous fall? According to Land it is for the most part the 
waning of the 1960s Zeitgeist that deflated the innovatory zeal which WBAI had 
experienced for almost a decade (128). 

Land's strength is in showing the tremendously difficult translation of new 
movements' political developments into radio programs. For example, many of the 
lawsuits brought against Pacifica or attempts to revoke its licenses have been 
initiated by rightwing watchdog groups, and a disproportionate amount of 
Pacifica's resources has been used in court battles over the use of offensive 
language. But this does not explain the reasons many listeners were turning away 
from Pacifica stations. Two recurring themes in WBAI and KPFK also alienated 
large segments of listeners at these two stations. These themes were the stations' 
uncritical Third Worldism and their anti-capitalism that sometimes evoked anti- 
Semitic themes or that played up Jewish-Black tensions. In such cases the station 
management has often had to rethink the principle of airing various viewpoints. 
The emergence of a feminist movement also added to the complexity of stations' 
changing from a staff that was largely white male to one that included more women 
programmers with feminist and radical viewpoints. On the other hand, in the 
development of community radio Pacifica has played a key role in providing 
training and apprenticeship programs to thousands of community programmers, 
including those from the newer political constituencies who wanted a public voice. 

Lasar, in his concluding chapter, sums up his book's detailed historical account of 
early Pacifica Radio by pointing to the inadequate views of many first generation 
Pacificans. In Lasar's view they were 

"addicted...to a constitutional right to speak...within a framework of 
liberal individualism inherited from the foundation's struggle with 
McCarthyism"(228). 

Their overreliance on dissent ideology, Lasar claims, while aiding in the fight 
against McCarthyism and in empowering new voices, ended in accommodation to a 
legalistic system of individual rights in a fragmented "community." The dissent 
ideology prevented them from developing 

"a general theory of noncommercial broadcasting that prioritized 
listening over talking, recognition over declaration, and mutual 
obligation over individual rights"(228). 

In the chapter entitled "Beloved Community," Land raises provocative questions 
about how "communities" are shaped and formed, how mythical dimensions of 
social movements can be elaborately created at one moment only to collapse into 
myriad other dimensions at another moment. "Communities," Land argues, do not 
comprise empirically quantifiable entities out there for radio producers to mirror. 
Rather, radio shows are created, shaped, and held together by the force of 



personality, the artistry, the timeliness of programmers, who are or are not able to 
interact with an audience's complex series of affinities, of "shared ideals and 
enthusiasms" (135). Community is a shared space created by the audience and the 
programmer, not reducible to attempts to develop rigid systems of judging a 
program's worthiness. 

The two authors draw different conclusions about the broader lesson of Pacifica's 
experience with alternative media. Lasar is dismissive of Pacifica's transformation 
into an alternative network. Although his historical study stops in the period of 
early 1960s, Lasar echoes more loudly those voices from the 1970s who blame 
Pacifica's fragmented programming on the rise of "identity politics." Land, though 
critical, applauds the shift in programming as the beginning of a brash experiment 
that ultimately opens the airwaves to new creative voices. Both Land and Lasar find 
that Pacifica's real worth lies in its addressing issues of genuine communication, 
creativity and popular access. These two books — considered together with the 
latest struggle over the future of Pacifica's programming, sources of finding, and 
management structure — show once again the complex responsibilities involved in 
developing alternative media outlets to can meet the challenge of the times. 

The new chapter in Pacifica struggles opened during the summer of 1999, and it 
has many ramifications yet to come. As with previous Pacifica crises, what is often 
seen as chaos and dissolution or the death of the utopian community, in fact, 
expresses the quintessence of that community in action. 
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"Think globally, act locally" — 90s activist slogan 

"What is called globalization is really another name for the dominant 
role of the United States." — Henry Kissinger, 1999 

At the turn of the century, we live with two extreme conditions. On the one hand, 
an increasingly globalized economy bridged by transnational conglomerates 
dominates not only raw materials, manufacturing, and goods, but also finance, 
services, and culture with a technologically expanded communication system. On 
the other hand, an increasing gap between rich and poor, powerful and powerless, 
capital and labor, urban cosmopolitan core and rural periphery widens with no end 
in sight. We witness the increasing dislocation and deterioration of the physical 
and biological environment and capitalism's relentless change of the social 
structures closest to everyday life while pundits and "dot.com" commercials assure 
us that every day in every way we are all prospering. 

The resulting anxieties have spawned obvious reactions: religious 
fundamentalisms, narrow nationalisms, imperial arrogance, and belligerent 
individualism in everything from transportation to communication. Expanded 
communication in the U.S. seems to mean every suburbanite's using their cell 
phone while driving an SUV to the mall. Against this backdrop, recent political 
events in our own domain allow for a qualified optimism. The Seattle and 
Washington DC protests against the World Trade Organization, the massive stand 
against neoliberal plans to take over Pacifica radio in Berkeley, another wave of 
faculty and teaching assistant organizing, and campus activity against college 
apparel sweatshops show that the spark of resistance still exists and some effective 
organizing is possible. 

Analysis and activism in the U.S. remain beleaguered by old quarrels and old 
attitudes that keep potential partners from coming together in a common cause. 
While the wave of "direct action" tactics and energy around the WTO was 
refreshing and imaginative, it has to be said that some of it was self-indulgent and 
counterproductive. As always, the call for grass roots spontaneism conjures up 
visions of organic revolution and self-purifying radicalism, but it leaves strategic 
thinking elsewhere. 




On the strategic front, at least in terms of media, there seems to be a new broader 
interest and understanding. Thirty years ago political economist Dallas Smythe was 
a voice in the wilderness when he wrote a landmark essay, "Communications — 
Blindspot of Western Marxism." In this essay he argued persuasively that the focus 
on the state and capitalism in Marxist thought failed to deal with the increasingly 
important role of communications in securing capitalist control. Today we can 
welcome a greater attention to communications on the left as evidenced in a series 
of notable special issues of The Nation on media industries and even some 
recognition of the issues by the stolid Old Left publication, The Monthly Review. 
And a recent series of publications by left academics, deliberately written for more 
than a narrow specialist audience, have joined the public discussion in a significant 
way, adding to the stalwart critiques of news journalism long produced by Edward 
S. Herman, Noam Chomsky, and others. Herman and Chomsky's Manufacturing 
Consent: The Political Economy of Mass Media remains a classic. 

A notable example of new work is Patricia Aufderheide's The Daily Planet: A Critic 
on the Capitalist Culture Beat, which collects essays on popular culture, children's 
educational TV, new Latin American cinema, grassroots media making, media 
literacy, and her always astute analyses of public policy communications issues. 
Similarly, Robert McChesney's recent Rich Media, Poor Democracy: 
Communication Politics in Dubious Times marks another significant attempt to 
provide a broad economic and institutional media analysis to a wider audience; he 
has been involved in some of The Nation's special issues as well as the Monthly 
Review's new attention to the field. 

In the past, much of the best known work in political economy of communications 
used what amounted to a hectoring style of debate to score points rather than 
inviting readers into analysis. Thus the late Herb Schiller in Information 
Inequality denounced in a facile way the genres of music video and Hollywood 
action films, which left behind a younger generation of students, who have a much 
more sophisticated analysis of these genres and would then simply dismiss 
Schiller's whole argument. Fortunately, there is a genuine political economy 
analysis of music video in Jack Banks' Monopoly Television: MTV’s Quest to 
Control the Music as well as a rich array of cultural studies analyses using gender 
and race as key terms of investigation. 

Some new work, more traditionally academic than "trade book" in orientation, may 
mark a decisive turn in rigorous institutional analysis of media. John Downing's 
Internationalizing Media Theory: Transition, Power, Culture uses specific cases 
of transition in the Soviet Union/Russia, Poland, and Hungary from 1980-1995 to 
argue for a newer, deeper, and richer understanding of media than the current 
dominant or critical paradigms now offer. He argues for a significant paradigm 
shift to account for the cultural dimension of economic and political 
transformation, in particular for a recognition of the importance of symbolic and 
emotional agents of mediated communication, and he calls for a close 
understanding of interpersonal communications by political economists. Similarly, 
Vincent Mosco's The Political Economy of Communications, a masterful summary 
of the academic tradition of the past 50 years, concludes with a respectful if still not 
enthusiastic look a the "border," as he calls it, between political economy and 
cultural studies. 



Cultural studies, while frequently bashed by conservative intellectuals and 
academics, has also often been attacked by some old-fashioned leftists for 
embracing cultural consumption and identity politics rather than lining up with 
trade unions and the Democratic Party (philosopher Richard Rorty's charge) or 
denying class politics as the fulcrum of revolutionary change (the Monthly Review 
crowd's complaint). But cultural studies has much more diversity than its critics 
admit, and the field has changed and is changing. It is no accident that some of 
those associated with cultural studies have also been at the forefront of new 
initiatives for union organizing on campus and for giving graduate students more 
power in professional organizations. In this regard, Michael Berube's Employment 
of English: Theory, Jobs, and the Future of Literary Studies is a good example, as 
well as his anthology co-edited with Cary Nelson, Higher Education under Fire: 
Politics, Economics, and the Crisis of the Humanities. 

Some of the gap between economic and cultural analysis lies in the training of 
intellectuals. Disciplines separate considering culture as a social and political 
phenomenon within an institutional framework from considering it as an 
expressive and individual phenomenon within an artistic framework. A division 
between social science models and humanities and creative practice ones deeply 
marks media studies in terms of attitudes, accepted procedures, and goals. But this 
variety is also the greatest strength of the field of media studies and has allowed at 
its best for the creative interaction of media makers, activists, and academics in a 
common cause. 

Theory and practice can be brought together in exciting ways. A good case in point 
is B. Ruby Rich's Chick Flicks: Theories and Memories of the Feminist Film 
Movement, in which the author reflects on films and artists through the lens of her 
own personal history and institutional involvement in the media art world. By 
concentrating on grassroots and activist media, some recent studies bring both an 
enthusiasm for this and a thoughtful critique of the media produced, as in Patricia 
Zimmerman's States of Emergency: Documentaries, Wars, Democracies and 
Alexandra Juhasz' AIDS TV: Identity, Community, and Alternative Video. 
Rigorous historical studies of past activism also enrich the discussion, such as 
Deirdre Boyle's Subject to Change: Guerrilla Television Revisited, and Chon 
Noriega's Shot in America: Television, the State and the Rise ofChicano Cinema. 
Other recent radical studies take on mainstream forms with a powerful 
combination of institutional and textual analysis such as Jane M. Shattuc's The 
Talking Cure: TV Talk Shows and Women, and Linda Kintz and (JUMP CUT co¬ 
editor) Julia Lesage's Media, Culture, and the Religious Right. 

Some might scoff at this critical production and argue that academics and 
intellectuals always write books and do so to avoid getting into the streets where 
the action is. But that is to miss the point — that "spontaneous" activism without 
strategic perspective, without knowledge of what worked and failed in the past and 
why, without accurate understanding of the big picture can result in emotionally 
powerful but basically unsuccessful action, which in turn leads to defeat, despair, 
cynicism, burn-out, and retreat. At the height of radical activism in the 1960s when 
a vast wave of radical media work was being done, there was very little knowledge 
to guide the Movement. McCarthyism severed ties to past radical movements and 
individuals, and activists' critiques of "the system" were passionate but often fairly 
shallow. Activism today can draw on a rich heritage and thoughtful perspectives 



drawn from past practice. 


Further, teaching itself is a form of political practice, and it is obvious that many 
media teachers do develop the tools of radical analysis in the classroom. Two new 
textbooks show the results: Mike Budd, Steve Craig, and Clay Steinman's 
Consuming Environments: Television and Commercial Culture, and Lawrence 
Grossberg, Ellen Wartella, and D. Charles Whitney's Media Making: Mass Media 
in a Popular Culture. Both use cultural and economic/institutional analyses to 
develop their discussions. Furthermore, within the Society for Cinema Studies 
there's a new initiative for working with K-12 teachers on media literacy issues. 
Demonstrating the effectiveness of this kind of work, at a recent Console-ing 
Passions TV conference Henry Jenkins discussed his community involvement in 
countering the moral panic against children and media. This is especially 
important following the Littleton massacre and the resulting Congressional and 
pundit attack on an adolescent culture of popular music, the Internet, video games, 
and teen movies. Working from his cultural studies background and scholarly work 
on how audiences actually use popular culture texts, Jenkins can refute right wing 
and mainstream attacks on youth cultures. 

Media politics play a central role in globalized capitalism; advancing a progressive 
position demands a rich, multi-leveled, multi-phased understanding of media and 
change. At this point in history, capitalism continues to consolidate its power, but a 
rigorous and powerful critique of media globalization has also grown and provides 
an important tool for change. 
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